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our  intimate  circle,  and  as  Mrs.  Keightley  and  all  at  Headquarters 
then  expressed  the  same  ignorance  of  the  source  of  the  article,  and 
as  I  had  implicit  confidence  in  all  on  such  matters,  I  concluded  that 
the  writer  had  a  knowledge  which  was  not  derived  by  physical  con- 
tact with  us,  and  that  he  was  what  he  claimed  to  be.  In  other  words, 
that  the  writer  was  a  bond  fide  oriental  with  a  most  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Society.  This  was  strengthened  by  the  letters  of  **Che- 
Yew-Tsang  "  which  I  will  italicize  here  and  there  for  the  benefit  of 
my  readers.     In  his  first  letter  he  wrote  : 

**  I  am  told  my  English  is  even  yet  too  flowery  and  Oriental^  and  if 
this  habit  will  be  displeasing  to  your  readers  and  will  not  come  as  a 
novelty,  I  give  you  permission  to  alter  what  you  choose." 

I  wrote  "  Che-Yew-Tsang "  accepting  the  article  and  asking 
him  to  call  or  make  an  appointment,  as  he  wrote  from  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.     He,  however,  excused  himself,  adding  (Sept.  20th) : 

^^  For  some  sixteen  years y  with  slight  interruption ^  I  have  no7v  had 
my  temporary  home  in  JVestern  lands^  and  my  duties  do  not  become 
lighter  as  the  years  pass.  I  therefore  pray  you  to  receive  my  forced 
refusal  without  ill-feeling." 

The  **  mystical "  meaning  of  the  above  is  now  apparent ;  but 
at  that  time  I  took  it  to  mean  that  my  Chinese  contributor,  who 
showed  such  intimate  acquaintance  with  my  own  views,  and  so 
confirmed  my  prejudices  with  regard  to  Mr.  Judge,  and  spoke  with 
such  certainty  (though  mock-modestly  deprecating  all  claims  for 
authority)  on  occult  matters,  had  lived  for  sixteen  years  in  the  West, 
after  reaching  years  of  discretion,  not  before  reaching  them.  Hints 
and  suggestions  about  "  high  chelas  helping  at  important  crises," 
etc.,  that  we  "  were  never  abandoned,"  and  much  else,  completed 
the  legend  thus  sown  in  deception,  and  I  read  a  proof  of  the  article 
to  a  large  assembly  of  students,  and  so  helped  on  the  evolution  of 
the  myth  by  pointing  out,  what  I  considered  to  be,  the  impossibility 
of  anyone  but  some  person  of  wider  knowledge  than  our  own,  being 
able  to  write  so  appositely.  The  news  flew  forth  and  *^  acquired 
strength  in  its  going."  The  way  was  prepared,  the  good  tidings 
written  in  letters,  and  the  article  was  eagerly  perused  when 
published.  I  wonder  what  were  the  feelings  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Har- 
grove, at  that  meeting  ? 

At  the  end  of  November  I  received  the  second  article,  and  in 
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That  is  what  I  deprecate  with  all  my  soul  in  these  methods,  and 
that  is  what  I  will  strive  to  combat  wherever  found. 

But  for  these  articles,  the  history  of  the  crisis  in  July  would 
have  been  different  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  I  should  have 
grasped  the  situation  sooner,  and  not  have  so  strongly  taken  into 
account  a  factor  that  had  no  real  existence. 

Subsequent  to  July,  1894,  two  other  articles,  though  of  far  less 
merit  and  power,  appeared  in  The  Path  from  the  pen  of  **  Che- Yew- 
Tsang."  I  at  once  recognized  some  phrases  used  by  Mr.  Hargrove 
as  well  as  by  Mrs.  Keightley,  but  even  then  I  could  not  believe  that 
the  whole  thing  was  simply  a  scheme  of  my  old  friend.  The 
thought  was  too  painful,  for  it  meant  so  much  cruel  deception. 

Nevertheless,  as  many  people  wished  the  two  first  articles 
reprinted  as  a  pamphlet,  and  as  I  had  thought  them  once  so  very 
good  and  still  thought  them  well  and  powerfully  written,  and  also 
as  I  wished  to  give  Mr.  Judge  every  opportunity,  and  could  hardly 
even  then  believe  in  my  suspicion  that  the  writer  was  Mr.  Hargrove, 
I  had  the  articles  reprinted  and  so  further  spread  the  Legend  of  the 
Chinaman. 

This,  then,  being  the  state  of  affairs,  it  was  with  sad  surprise ' 
that  I  received  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet,  A  Forgotten  Pledge^  signed 
**Che-Yew-Tsang."  No  printer's  address,  no  sign  of  origin;  from 
the  mysterious  unknown  again — so  I  saw  it  would  be  taken.  A 
bitter  attack  on  Mrs.  Besant  at  a  time  of  great  controversy, 
when  members  were  all  under  great  strain,  the  more  credulous 
expecting  a  **  sign  from  heaven." 

The  real  name  of  the  writer  was  promised  in  The  Path  and 
Irish  Theosophtst^  and  increased  their  circulation.  It  was  not  in 
The  Path^  and  the  Irish  Theosophist  appeared  some  weeks  later  than 
the  pamphlet.  Mr.  Hargrove,  I  believe,  wrote  round  to  some  mem- 
bers about  it,  when  the  still  mysterious  Path  appeared,  but  the 
pamphlet  had  done  its  work,  and  the  legend  of  Che-Yew-Tsang 
was  torpedoed  into  Mrs.  Besant  and  others  for  all  it  was  worth.  To 
attack*  a  person  imder  a  pseudonym  is  not  included  in  the  code  of 
honour  I  followed  before  joining  the  Society,  and  I  have  learned 
nothing  in  Theosophy  that  sets  aside  that  code.  But  to  use  such  a 
pseudonym  as  the  one  under  notice  is  even  worse,  for  it  is  a  degrada- 
tion of  ideals  for  purposes  of  common  controversy.     Tnily,  as  says 
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ing  criticism  on  mysticism  has  just  been  published  by  Heinemann 
(17^.  net).  Nordau  follows  the  method  which  Lombroso  has 
developed  and  applied  to  the  criminal  classes,  but  extends  it  to  the 
domain  of  art  and  literature. 

**  Degenerates,"  he  says,  **are  not  always  criminals,  prostitutes, 
anarchists,  and  pronounced  lunatics,  they  are  often  authors  and 
artists.  These,  however,  manifest  the  same  mental  characteris- 
tics, and  for  the  most  part  the  same  somatic  features,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  above-mentioned  anthropological  family,  who  satisfy 
their  unhealthy  impulses  with  the  knife  of  the  assassin  or  the  bomb 
of  the  dynamiter,  instead  of  with  pen  and  pencil." 

Starting  with  this  thesis  and  working  on  the  purely  materialis- 
tic lines,  that  consciousness  is  the  product  of  the  chemical  decom- 
position of  brain-tissue,  and  basing  himself  on  the  researches  of 
modern  alienists,  psychiatrists,  and  physiological-psychologists  of 
the  hallucination  and  neuro-asthenic  schools,  Nordau  slashes  into 
the  art  and  literature  of  the  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
with  the  cold  fanaticism  of  a  pseudo-scientific  devotee.  **  Degenera- 
tion" and  ** hysteria"  permeate  the  art,  poetry  and  philosophy  of 
modem  times  chiefly  under  the  following  forms,  according  to  our 
self-appointed  commissioner  de  lunatico  inquirendo : 

"  Mysticism,  which  is  the  expression  of  the  inaptitude  for 
attention,  for  clear  thought  and  control  of  the  emotions,  and  has 
for  its  cause  the  weakness  of  the  higher  cerebral  centres;  Ego- 
mania, which  is  an  effect  of  faulty  transmission  by  the  sensory 
nerves,  of  obtuseness  in  the  centres  of  perception,  of  aberration  of 
instincts  from  a  craving  for  sufficiently  strong  impressions,  and  of 
the  great  predominance  of  organic  sensations  over  representative 
consciousness;  and  false  Realism  which  proceeds  from  confused 
aesthetic  theories,  and  characterizes  itself  by  pessimism  and  the 
irresistable  tendency  to  licentious  ideas,  and  the  most  vulgar  and 
unclean  modes  of  expression." 

For  Nordau,  Mysticism  is  mostly  eroticism,  and  ** ecstasy"  is 
nothing  else  but  an  erotic  crisis.  In  fact,  he  pursues  his  view  in 
this  direction  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  phallicist  in  the  regions  of 
religion  and  nature,  who  is  so  obsessed  with  his  one  idea  that  he 
sees  it  everywhere.  Nevertheless,  Degeneration  is  a  most  interesting 
and  instructive  volume  for  those  who  can  read  with  discrimination. 
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they  have  all  avoided  the  main  factor  in  his  argument.  As  this  is 
precisely  the  same  factor  that  students  of  Theosophy  have  been  insist- 
ing on  for  twenty  years  past,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote 
here  Mr.  Kidd's  view,  which  is  as  follows : — 

**  When  we  remember  ...  to  what  a  large  extent  the  history 
of  the  world  is  merely  the  histor>'  of  its  religions,  it  seems  to  be  im- 
possible, if  we  proceed  in  the  spirit  in  which  evolutionary  science 
has  carried  on  its  investigations  elsewhere,  to  avoid  the  conviction 
that  the  explanations  hitherto  given  of  the  function  of  these  beliefs 
[by  rationalists  and  evolutionists]  are  altogether  trivial  and  insuffi- 
cient. The  explanation  accepted  must  at  least  be  of  a  kind  to  justify 
the  magnitude  and  universality  of  the  phenomena  we  are  regarding. 
The  conclusion  to  which  we  seem  to  be  carried  is  that  it  is  these 
systems  which  constitute  the  subordinating  facts  in  human  evolu- 
tion. It  is  their  function  to  supply  the  ultimate  sanction  for  that 
effort  and  sacrifice  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the  process  of 
evolution  proceeding  in  society." 

Mr.  Kidd  follows  this  up  with  four  propositions,  of  which  the 
first  and  last  are  thus  stated  : 

"  I.  All  religion  is  essentially  ultra-rational.  No  form  of 
belief  is  capable  of  functioning  as  a  religion  in  the  evolution  of 
society  which  does  not  provide  sanctions  for  conduct  outside  of,  and 
superior  to,  reason." 

**4.  The  problem  with  which  every  progressive  society  stands 
continually  confronted  is  :  How  to  retain  the  highest  ultra-rational 
sanction  for  those  onerous  conditions  of  life  which  are  essential  to 
its  progress  ;  and  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  allow  the  freest  play 
to  those  intellectual  forces  which,  while  tending  to  come  into  con- 
flict with  this  sanction,  contribute  nevertheless  to  raise  to  the 
highest  degree  of  social  efficiency  the  whole  of  the  members." 

This  is  the  factor  that  the  evolutionists  have  hitherto  entirely 
neglected,  and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Kidd  that  the  future  study  of  the 
subject  must  squarely  face  this  difficulty,or  evolutionary  science  will 
have  to  be  judged  as  entirely  insufficient  to  give  an  answer  to  what 
the  common  experience  of  humanity  knows  to  be  an  ever-present 
problem  that  cries  aloud  for  solution. 

G.  R.  S.  Mhad. 
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centuries.  These  stories  have  in  most  cases  been  preserved  by  reli- 
gious influences,  the  traditions  relating  mainly  to  gods  and  heroes, 
around  whom  was  wrapped  much  of  awe  and  mystery. 

In  New  Zealand  the  priestly  incantations  and  legends  were 
perpetuated  with  a  ver>^  lively  sense  of  the  deadly  consequences  of 
error  and  the  fear  of  offending  celestial  persons,  whose  resentment 
would  be  aroused  by  a  careless  slip  or  want  of  reverential  attention. 
Years  were  spent  in  arduous  training  and  in  discipleship  to  learned 
teachers,  and  no  innovation  was  possible  in  the  authorized  version, 
recited  in  the  presence  of  fiercely-critical  elders. 

This  short  preamble  may  not  be  considered  unnecessary,  as 
explaining  why  these  legends  are  not  to  be  looked  on  in  the  same 
light  as  mere  tales  of  fiction,  invented  at  the  present  day  to  pass  an 
idle  hour.  They  are  in  many  cases  the  heir-looms  from  an  incal- 
culably remote  antiquity ;  a  time,  in  my  opinion,  far  antecedent  to 
that  covered  by  any  historical  period  or  literary  record.  Of  course 
they  are  not  all  of  equal  value ;  some  are  corrupt,  and  others  have 
been  related  by  partially-uninstructed  persons,  but  to  the  student  of 
mythology  and  folk-lore  points  are  to  be  perceived  that  tell  of  age 
and  authenticity  by  subtle  processes  that  the  surface  observer  is  not 
able  to  appreciate — just  as  to  the  eye  of  the  naturalist,  important 
differences  of  allied  species  are  apparent  that  the  imtrained  by- 
stander would  not  only  pass  over,  but  might,  with  self-sufficiency, 
refuse  to  believe  to  exist.  They  do  exist,  however,  and,  in  a  similar 
manner,  intrinsic  evidence  of  high  antiquity  is  often  presented  to 
the  trained  student  of  mythology. 

Concerning  the  deluge,  I  shall  not  in  this  paper  dwell  iipon  the 
many  legends.  They  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  world,  and 
perhaps  in  no  finer  or  more  original  manner  than  in  the  Polyne- 
sian hymns  and  traditions.  To  compare  the  allusions  recorded  by 
different  ancient  peoples  would  make  a  paper  of  exceeding  length, 
and  I  trust  that  at  some  future  time  I  shall  be  enabled  to  compile 
the  different  accounts  and  show  that  they  are  of  great  (sometimes 
local)  interest,  even  in  regard  to  scientific  points,  which  are  mere 
details  of  the  stories.  For  the  present  I  shall  touch  on  a  class  of 
the  traditions  which  seems  to  prove  that,  in  some  manner  to  us 
incomprehensible,  the  deluge  of  water  was  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  another  great  catastrophe,  viz,^  that  of  a  terrible  conflagration. 
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Then  arises 

Hlin's  second  grief, 

When  Odin  goes 

With  the  wolf  to  fight, 

And  the  bright  slayer 

Of  Beli  with  Surt. 
•  •  •  • 

The  sun  darkens. 

Earth  in  ocean  sinks, 

Fall  from  heaven 

The  bright  stars. 

Fire's  breath  assails 

The  all-nourishing  tree, 

Towering  fire  plays 

Against  heaven  itself. 

She  sees  arise 

A  second  time 

Earth  from  ocean, 

Beauteously  green. 

Waterfalls  descending." 
(Ygdrasil  is  the  life  **tree."     **She"  is  theVala,  who  is  seeing 
the  vision.) 

{Edda  Scemundar  Hinns  Froda^  p.  lo.) 
The  Younger  Edda  also  speaks  of  Heimdal's  fight  with  Loki 
(a  variant  of  the  other  tale),  and  says:  ** Thereupon  Surt  flings  fire 
over  the  earth,  and  burns  up  all  the  world."  A  man  named 
Lifthraser  and  a  woman  named  Lif  were  preserved  from  the  effects 
of  the  conflagration  by  being  hidden  in  Hodmimer's  hold,  and 
from  these  are  the  races  descended. 

In  the  dialogues  of  Plato  (Tunceus  xi.,  517),  we  find  that  the 
Greek  lawgiver  Solon  was  told  by  the  priest  of  Sais  in  Eg>'pt,  600 
years  before  Christ,  that  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  and  the  earth 
being  burnt  up  by  the  fall  of  Phaethon  from  the  chariot  of  the  Sun, 
related  to  actual  events.  He  said,  **This  has  the  form  of  a  myth, 
but  really  signifies  a  declination  of  the  bodies  moving  around  the 
earth  and  in  the  heavens  and  a  great  conflagration  of  things  upon 
the  earth." 

Let  us  turn  from  these  European  stories,  Keltic,  Greek,  and 
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a  great  natural  convulsion.  There  was  a  time,  they  say,  when 
their  tribe  possessed  the  whole  earth,  and  was  strong,  numerous 
and  rich ;  but  a  day  came  in  which  a  people  rose  up  stronger  than 
they,  and  defeated  and  enslaved  them. 

"Afterward  the  Great  Spirit  sent  an  immense  wave  across  the 
continent  from  the  sea,  and  this  wave  engulphed  both  the  oppres- 
sors and  the  oppressed,  all  but  a  very  small  remnant.  Then  the 
task-masters  made  the  remaining  people  raise  up  a  great  temple, 
so  that  they  of  the  ruling  caste  should  have  a  refuge  in  case  of 
another  flood.  .  .  .  Half  a  moon  had  not  elapsed,  however, 
before  the  earth  was  again  troubled,  this  time  with  strong  convul- 
sions and  thunderings,  upon  which  the  masters  took  refuge  in  their 
great  tower,  closing  the  people  out.  The  poor  slaves  fled  to  the 
Humboldt  River,  and  getting  into  canoes  paddled  for  life  from 
the  awful  sight  behind  them,  for  the  land  was  tossing  like  a  troubled 
sea  and  casting  up  fire,  smoke  and  ashes.  The  flames  went  up  to 
the  very  heavens  and  melted  many  stars,  so  that  they  rained  down 
in  molten  metal  on  the  earth,  forming  the  ore  that  white  men  seek." 
(Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  p.  89.) 

The  Indians  of  Utah  and  California  have  legends  of  a  time 
when  the  Sun-god  came  too  near  the  eartli,  and  scorched  the 
people  with  his  fierce  heat.  The  god  Tawats  determined  to  deliver 
humanity  from  this  great  trouble,  so  he  came  to 

**The  brink  of  the  earth,  and  there  watched  long  and  patiently, 
till  at  last,  the  Sun  god  coming  out,  he  shot  an  arrow  at  his  face. 
The  fierce  heat  consumed  the  arrow  ere  it  had  finished  its  intended 
course;  then  another  arrow  was  sped,  but  that  also  was  consumed; 
and  another,  and  still  another,  till  only  one  remained  in  his  quiver, 
but  this  was  the  magical  arrow  that  had  never  failed  its  mark. 
Tawats,  holding  it  in  his  hands,  lifted  the  barb  to  his  eye  and  bap- 
tized it  in  a  divine  tear;  then  the  arrow  sped  and  struck  the  Sun- 
god  full  in  the  face,  and  the  sim  was  shivered  into  a  thousand 
fragments,  which  fell  to  the  earth,  causing  a  general  conflagration. 
[Here  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  attention  to  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  this  poetical  idea  in  the  mind  of  a  savage ;  the  Arrow  of 
Deliverance  was  powerless  till  touched  with  the  tear  of  divine  pity.] 
Then  Tawats,  the  hare-god,  fled  before  the  destruction  he  had 
wrought,  and  as  he  fled  the  burning  earth  consumed  his  feet,  con- 
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caught  fire,  and  Maui  wa^  very  near  perishing  in  the  flames.  Then 
he  called  on  his  ancestors  Tawhiri-ma-tea  and  Whaitiri-matakataka 
to  send  down  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  he  cried  aloud,  *  Oh, 
let  water  be  given  to  me  to  quench  this  fire  that  pursues  after  me.' 
And  lo,  then  appeared  squalls  and  gales,  and  Tawhiri-ma-tea  sent 
heavy  lasting  rain,  and  the  fire  was  quenched ;  and  before  Mahuika 
could  reach  her  place  of  shelter  she  almost  perished  in  the  rain,  and 
her  shrieks  and  screams  became  as  loud  as  those  of  Maui  had  been 
when  he  was  pursued  by  the  fire ;  thus  Maui  ended  this  proceeding. 
So  was  extinquished  the  fire  of  Mahuika  the  goddess  of  fire." 
(Grey's  Polynesian  Mythology^  p.  30,  Edition  1885.) 

Here  we  have  plainly  the  stor>'  of  the  earth  being  swept  by  fire 
and  the  forests  consumed,  followed  by  a  deluge  of  water  which 
extinguished  the  flames.  This  is  the  North  Island  legend,  but  the 
South  Island  priests  of  the  Ngai-tahu  say,  when  speaking  of  the 
deluge,  that  at  the  same  time  was  **  the  fire  of  destruction." 
(White's  Ancient  History  of  the  Maoris  vol.  i.,  p.  181.) 

Edward  Trhgear. 
Auckland,  N.Z. 

(To  be  concluded^ 
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along  which  all  the  Tathagatas  have  trodden.  But  this  differs,  as 
light  from  darkness,  from  the  mechanical  and  physiological  devices 
of  Hatha  Yoga,  which  in  vulgar  Tantrism  have  degenerated  into 
the  horrors  and  licentious  physical  and  psychic  debaucheries  that 
mark  the  worst  phases  of  sorcery.  Starting  on  this  false  basis  as  to 
Yoga  proper,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  author  misunderstands 
entirely  the  good  underlying  the  tenets  of  the  Yogacharj'a  or  Con- 
templative Mahayana  School  of  Buddhism,  or  that  he  should  write: 
**  It  is  with  this  essentially  un-Buddhistic  school  of  pantheistic 
mysticism — which,  with  its  charlatanism,  contributed  to  the  decline 
of  Buddhism  in  India — that  the  Theosophists  claim  kinship"  (p. 
128).  No  body  of  students  has  condemned  so  unsparingly  as 
members  of  the  Theosophical  Society  the  excesses  and  dangers  of 
Hatha  Yoga  and  the  enormities  of  Tantrika  magic.  The  Yoga  of 
the  Upanishads  and  the  Gita  and  the  highest  side  of  contemplative 
Buddhism  (which  inculcates  a  life  of  practical  good  deeds  and  active 
well-doing)  are  what  we  speak  in  praise  of. 

The  Good  of  Lamaism. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  the  tangle  of  sorcery  and  supersti- 
tion, the  Lamas  or  ** Superior  Ones"  (p.  28)  have  preserved  "much 
of  the  loftier  philosophy  and  ethics  of  the  system  taught  by  Buddha 
himself,  and  have  the  keys  to  unlock  the  meaning  of  much  of 
Buddha's  doctrine,  which  has  been  almost  inaccessible  to  Europeans" 

(P-  17). 

And  again,  **  notwithstanding  its  glaring  defects,  Lamaism  has 

exerted  a  considerable  civilizing  influence  over  the  Tibetans.     The 

people  are  profoundly  affected  by  its  benign  ethics  and  its  maxim, 

*as  a  man  sows  he  shall  reap,'  has  undoubtedly  enforced  the  personal 

duty  of  mastery  over  self,  in  spite  of  the  easier  physical  aids  to  piety 

which  are  prevalent. 

**  It  is  somewhat  satisfactory  to  find  that  many  of  the  superior 

Lamas  breathe  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  original  system.     They 

admit  the  essentially  un-Buddhistic  nature  of  much  of  the  prevalent 

demonolatry,  and  the  impropriety  of  its  being  fostered  by  the  church. 

They  regard  this  unholy  alliance  with  the  devils  as  a  pandering  to 

popular  prejudice.     Indeed,  there  are  many  Lamas  who,  following 

the  teaching  of  the  earlier  Buddhism,  are  inclined  to  contemn  sacer- 
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the  Red-caps,  the  Ge-lug-pas  the  Yellow-caps,  and  the  Bbn-pas  the 
Black-caps. 

Hidden  Books. 

Among  a  number  of  schools  there  are  claims  of  possessing 
secret  books,  but  these  claims  are  ridiculed  by  Surgeon-Major 
Waddell.  One  of  the  pupils  of  the  first  Lama,  Pal-bans,  who  lived 
in  the  eighth  century  a.d.,  was  the  learned  Vairochana;  **on  ac- 
count of  his  having  translated  many  orthodox  scriptures,  he  is 
credited  with  the  composition  or  translation  and  hiding  away  of 
many  of  the  fictitious  scriptures  of  the  unreformed  Lamas,  which 
were  afterwards  *  discovered'  as  revelations"  (p.  29). 

These  secret  writings  are  called  Terma.  **Just  as  the  Indian 
monk  Nagarjuna  [a.d.  150],  in  order  to  secure  an  orthodox  recep- 
tion for  his  new  creed,  had  alleged  that  the  Mahayalna  doctrine  was 
entirely  the  composition  of  ShS.kya  Muni,  who  had  written  it 
during  his  lifetime  and  entrusted  the  volumes  to  the  Naga  demi- 
gods for  preservation  until  men  were  suflBciently  enlightened  to 
comprehend  so  abstruse  a  system,  so  in  the  same  way  several  Nin- 
ma  Lamas  now  began  to  discover  new  gospels,  in  caves  and  else- 
where, which  they  alleged  were  hidden  gospels  of  the  Guru,  Saint 
Padma"  (p.  57).  # 

The  belief  in  such  hidden  writings  seems  to  be  common 
enough,  and  as  to  the  legend  of  the  Nagas,  the  Niga,  or  symbolical 
serpent,  has  been  sufficiently  proved  in  theosophical  writings  to  be 
the  glyph  of  the  **  wise  man."  **  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents,"  says  one 
of  the  sages.  As  an  example  of  books  based  on  the  Nagarjuna 
traditions  may  be  mentioned  the  doctrine  of  the  Sa-Kya-pa  reformed 
sect,  which  rose  to  great  eminence  in  the  eleventh  century  a.d. 
Its  doctrine  was  called  the  ** new-old  occult  mystery"  of  the  **deep 
sight"  (p.  69). 

The  Four  Maharajas. 

In  describing  the  Buddhist  cosmology,  the  writer  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  Asura  or  Titans  (p.  81):  **  Their  leading  trait  is  pride, 
and  this  is  the  world  of  re-birth  for  those  who,  during  their  human 
career,  have  boasted  of  being  more  pious  than  their  neighbours. 
The  Titans  were  originally  gods;  but,  through  their  pride,  they 
were,  like  Satan,  expelled  from  heaven;  hence  their  name,  which 
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In  speaking  of  the  figures  of  Buddhas,  gods,  etc.,  Surgeon- 
Major  Waddell  writes:  **The  halo,  or  nimbus  [aura],  around  the 
head  is  subelliptical,  and  never  acuminate  like  the  leaf  of  the  pipal 
or  Bodhi  tree  {Fictis  religiosd).  The  fierce  deities  have  their  halo 
bordered  by  flames.  An  additional  halo  is  often  represented  as 
surrounding  the  whole  body.  This  consists  of  the  six-coloured  rays 
of  light,  and  it  is  conventionally  represented  by  wavy  gilt  lines 
with  small  tremulous  lines  alternating. 

**  Colour,  too,  is  frequently  an  index  to  the  mood.  Thus,  white 
and  yellow  complexions  usually  typify  mild  moods,  while  the  red, 
blue  and  black  belong  to  fierce  fonns,  though  sometimes  light  blue, 
as  indicating  the  sky,  means  merely  celestial.  Generally  the  gods 
are  pictured  white,  goblins  red,  and  the  devils  black,  like  their 
European  relatives"  (p.  337). 

The  colours,  however,  must  have  both  their  supernal  and  infernal 
meanings.  For  instance,  the  primordial  Buddha-God,  called  **the 
all-good  religious  body"  (Dharmakaya  Samantabhadra)  is  figured  of 
a  blue  colour.  Of  the  five  celestial  Victors  or  Jina-Buddhas,  Aksho- 
bhya  is  blue,  Vairochana  white,  Ratnasambhava  yellow,  Amitabha 
red,  and  Amoga-siddhi  green  (p.  349). 

The  images  of  the  thirty-five  (5  x  7)  Buddhas  of  Compassion 
**are  evolved  by  giving  different  colours  to  the  Buddhas  in  the  five 
elementary  sedent  attitudes"  (p.  353). 

The  true  symbolism  of  colours,  however,  has  still  to  be  deter- 
mined, and  much  solid  work  might  be  done  in  this  direction. 
There  are  some  hints  on  the  subject  in  the  Introduction  to  The 
Voice  of  the  Silence^  and  in  the  notes  to  an  article  entitled  **The 
Alchemists"  (Lucifer,  v.  288),  by  H.  P.  Blavatsky.  Also  Frederic 
Portal's  Des  Couleurs  Symboltques  dans  VAntiqiiite^  le  Moyen  Age  et 
les  Temps  Modernes  (Paris,  Treutel  et  Wlirtz,  Ruede  Lille,  17;  1837) 
is  useful. 

Nirvana  and  the  Ego. 

We  wonder  whether  our  Sinhalese  brethren  will  agree  with  the 
following  distinction  between  the  Mahdyana  and  Hinayana  schools. 

**  Primitive  Buddhism  practically  confined  its  salvation  to  a 
select  few ;  but  the  Mahayana  extended  salvation  to  the  entire  uni- 
verse. Thus,  from  its  large  capacity  as  a  *  vehicle'  for  easy,  speedy 
and  certain  attainment  [?  !]  of  the  state  of  a  Bodhisat  or  potential 
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dual  life  (or  Sattva)  between  death  and  rebirth.  And  this  identity 
of  being  is  supported  by  the  doctrine  of  Ekotibhava  [see  Lucifer, 
xiii.  491,  **  Reincarnation  in  Tibetan  Buddhism,"  and  also  the  article 
referred  to  above],  which  word,  according  to  its  Tibetan  etymology, 
means  *to  become  one  uninterruptedly'"  (p.  112). 

Just  so,  the  opinion  of  Orientalists  based  on  the  nihilism  attri- 
buted to  so-called  "southern  "  Buddhism  is  as  helpful  to  the  student 
of  religion  as  a  millstone  to  a  drowning  man. 

The  extremes  of  denial  and  affirmation  were  minimised  by  the 
teaching  of  Nagarjuna,  who  preached  the  ** middle  way"  (Madhya- 
mika).  He  grappled  with  these  pairs  of  opposites  and  denied  the 
absolute  truth  of  either.  The  state  of  Being  admits  of  no  definition 
or  formula.  The  Prajna  Paramita,  on  which  Nagarjuna  based  his 
teachings,  were  claimed  to  be  the  real  inner  teaching  of  the  Buddha 
and,  judging  by  the  above  proposition,  they  had  common  sense  on 
their  side.  This  is  not  the  opinion  of  Surgeon-Major  Waddell, 
however,  who  has  nothing  good  to  say  of  what  he  calls  these 
"mythical  discourses"  and  "apocalyptic  treatises,"  one  of  which 
states  that : 

"The  one  true  essence  is  like  a  bright  mirror,  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  phenomena,  the  basis  itself  is  permanent  and  true,  the 
phenomena  are  evanescent  and  unreal;  as  the  mirror,  however,  is 
capable  of  reflecting  images,  so  the  true  essence  embraces  all  pheno- 
mena and  all  things  exist  in  and  by  it,"  or  in  other  words,  as  to  this 
state,  "there  is  neither  beginning  nor  end — from  time  immemorial 
all  has  been  perfect  quietude,  and  is  entirely  immersed  in  Nirvana" 
(p.  125). 

The  Trikaya,  the  Three  Bodies  or  Modes. 

With  regard  to  the  Trikaya,  Surgeon-Major  Waddell  follows 
Eitel. 

"The  modes  in  which  this  universal  essence  manifests  itself 
are  the  three  bodies  (Tri-kaya),  namely — (i)  Dharma-kaya  [Tib., 
Ch'os-Au]  or  Law-body,  Essential  Bodhi,  formless  and  self- existent, 
the  Dhyani-Buddha,  usually  named  Vairochana  Buddha  or  the 
*  Perfect  Justification,'  Adi-Buddha;  (2)  Sambhoga-kaya  [Tib.,  Long- 
skxi]  or  Compensation-body,  Reflected  Bodhi,  the  Dhyani-Bodhisats, 
usually  named  Lochana  or  *  Glorious';  and  (3)  Nirmana-kaya  [Tib., 
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that  a  theosophical  student  can  easily  unearth,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  contents.  The  majority  of 
readers,  in  spite  of  the  pictures  and  photographs,  will  find  the 
author's  book  somewhat  stiff  reading.  Nevertheless,  Surgeon-Major 
Waddell  in  some  respects  treats  the  religion  of  the  Lamas  more 
sympathetically  and  intelligently  than  any  of  the  predecessors, 
whose  labours  he  has  made  good  use  of,  and  so  sufficiently  well 
covers  the  ground  up  to  date,  besides  adding  much  of  his  own 
that  is  new.  The  author  departs  slightly  from  the  fashion  of 
depicting  the  mere  outer  appearance  of  a  religion  and  boasting  of 
this  fashion  as  the  truly  historical  and  scientific  method,  and  here 
and  there  enters  slightly  into  the  spirit  of  the  religion  he  treats  of. 
The  Btdddhism  of  Tibet  is  the  best  of  its  kind  that  has  so  far  ap- 
peared, and  we  can  recommend  it  to  careful  and  discriminating 
students,  hoping  that  ere  long  we  shall  see  some  new  work  on  the 
same  subject  from  the  pen  of  Surgeon-Major  Waddell,  Babu  Sharat 
Chandra  D^s,  or  someone  else  who  knows  both  the  language  and 
people;  best  of  all,  of  course,  from  someone  who  has  sufficiently 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  most  learned  Lamas  to  explain  the  real 
"inwardness"  of  all  the  surface  strangeness,  superstition  and  de- 
generacy that  overlies  the  teaching  of  the  Good  Law  in  Tibet. 

G.  R.  S.  Mead. 
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or  know  what  I  atn  about,  but  for  the  last  fortnight  my  mind  has 
been  full  of  only  one  idea — getting  away  from  here  altogether. 
This  is  certainly  a  strange  idea,  and  its  steady  persistence  is  stranger. 
I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  this  is  a  confirmation  of  certain 
doubts  which  I  have  often  felt  as  to  the  whole  character  of  what  I 
am  used  to  consider  my  spiritual  life.  It  was  my  old  complaint 
whilst  I  was  a  Protestant,  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  double 
life  in  me — the  man  who  believed,  and  was,  as  I  understood  it,  a 
Christian,  and  my  real  inner  self,  were  two  people.  At  one  moment 
I  was  religious,  the  next,  indulging  my  sinful  passions,  then 
religious  again,  and  so  on.  I  could  never  bring  my  actions  and  my 
inner  life  into  unison ;  there  was,  as  I  put  it,  no  love  to  God  in  my 
heart  strong  enough  to  bring  my  actions  into  harmony  with  my 
faith.  I  have  wanted  all  my  life  some  power  which  would  take 
possession  of  me — some  interest  which  would  enter  into  me  and  be 
the  spring  of  my  actions.  Common  people  love  the  world,  and  act 
accordingly.  Holy  souls  love  God  and  act  accordingly ;  I  only, 
unlucky  that  I  am,  do  not  care  for  the  world,  nor  can  I  gain  the 
real  love  of  God.  It  is  this  vain  search  for  something  that  could  fill 
my  heart  and  bring  my  life  into  union  with  itself  that  is  the  key  to 
my  evil  and  foolish  life ;  wanting  it,  I  fell  into  the  pleasures  that 
came  handiest.  When  I  became  a  Catholic  it  was,  of  course,  better; 
when  I  came  into  the  Order,  I  thought,  now  at  last  I  have  my  life's 
desire  gratified.  After  three  years'  trial  I  seem  as  far  off  as  ever. 
My  suspicion  then  is  this — that  whilst  I  seemed  to  myself  most 
religious,  I  really  was  only  following  my  own  pleasure — that  I  have 
never  really  done  anything  or  given  up  anything  for  the  love  of  God 
— only  for  myself  after  all :  and  if  this  is  so,  I  have  no  heart  to 
begin  again.  I  should  not  do  better  in  another  trial ;  I  have  done 
the  best  I  can.  It  is  not  in  me  and  I  can't  put  it  into  me ;  better 
give  it  up,  and  cease  to  attempt  a  life  altogether  above  my  power. 

On  the  other  side ;  supposing  this  is  so,  can  I  do  better  with 
what  life  remains  to  use  than  spend  it  as  well  as  I  can  in  God's 
service  ?  Is  not  one  year  here  better  for  me  in  this  world  and 
the  next  too,  than  ten  in  useless,  if  safe,  retirement  ?  I  don't 
know;  if  I  were  living  a  Saint's  life  here,  certainly  yes;  as  it  is,  I 
can't  say.  It  is  a  pretty  sentiment,  and  I  used  to  feel  so.  I  don't 
feel  so  just  now.  I  am  beginning,  for  the  first  time  in  my  recollec- 
tion, to  love  life,  and  wish  to  live — a  curious  change  for  me ! 
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the  utmost.  It  is  Jacob,  who,  as  a  prince,  has  power  with  God,  who 
prevails.  Thus  the  whole  idea  of  the  monastic  life  seems  to  me 
thoroughly  wrong ;  the  poverty  is  a  relaxing  and  almost  destructive 
element  in  the  life  of  those  who  profess  it;  religious  beggars 
are  beggars  after  all,  and  the  inherent  vices  of  such  a  life 
cannot  be  kept  out  of  it.  I  have  no  awful  revelations  of  convent 
life  to  make.  I  have  seen  nobody  worse  than  myself,  yet  I  cannot 
hide  from  myself  that  the  effect  upon  all  is  bad.  It  seems  ungrate- 
ful, since  I  have  learnt  much  there.  I  am,  I  hope,  a  far  better  man 
than  when,  four  years  ago,  I  went  to  the  novitiate ;  but  having  tried 
my  best  to  reach  the  ideal  of  religious  perfection  and  observed  care- 
fully the  others  around  me  trying  also,  each  in  his  own  way,  I  come 
back  to  the  old  conclusion  of  Goethe  that  a  man  can  be  but  a  man  ; 
and  the  nobler  and  better  a  one  the  less  he  tries  to  make  himself 
either  more  or  less  than  a  man.  God  does  not  want  us  to  be  "  angels 
in  human  flesh  " — he  wants  us  real  live  men,  with  the  loves  and 
passions  he  has  made,  not  indeed  unbridled,  but  also  by  no  means 
put  to  death.  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  David,  the  man  after  God's 
own  heart,  stands  higher  in  heaven  than  St.  Francis,  the  angel^  much 
as  I  love  the  last:  and  what  else  is  meant  by  the  **joy  in  heaven 
over  one  sinner  "  more  than  over  ninety-and-nine  just  persons — ^who 
never  had  human-heartedness  enough  to  need  repentance  ? 

(Six  months  after.)  I  have  only  one  principle  left  to  hold  by — 
to  be  perfectly  open  and  honest  with  myself,  and  bind  myself  to 
nothing  I  don't  feel.  I  do  not  disguise  from  myself  that  I  am  left  in 
doubt,  even  of  Christianity.  Authority  has  failed  me ;  other  persons' 
reasoning  I  have  no  faith  in,  nor  yet  in  my  own.  I  go  sometimes  to 
church  on  Sundays ;  oftener  not.  Why  should  I  ?  I  don't  worship. 
I  don't  see  any  reason  to  believe  God  likes  all  this  so-called 
**  service  ";  if  I  were  in  His  place,  it  would  only  bore  me;  and  as  for 
praying  to  Him,  I  am  sure  He  knows  what  I  want,  and  am  much 
more  sure  that  I  don't  know  in  the  least. 

I  do  not  waver  from  the  conviction  that  if  there  is  any  religion 
at  all  worth  having,  it  is  the  Catholic.  But  I  came  to  it  in  a  way 
that  is  not  generally  understood,  though  I  fancy  not  very  un- 
common. An  ordinary  convert  continues  to  believe  what  Protestants 
believe,  and  holds  with  this  certain  additional  points  which  make 
him  a  Catholic.     But  there  is  a  negative  way  also,  which  Protestants 
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told  you  distinctly  what  would  happen,  if  you  failed  Me ;  and  you 
have  failed  Me — utterly.     What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?  " 

And  1  suppose  I  must  say  something  like  this :  **  I  was 
religiously  brought  up  from  my  earliest  childhood,  but  I  soon  found 
that  there  must  be  more  in  the  world's  working  than  the  simple 
'  Gospel '  could  explain.  When  quite  a  child  I,  in  perfect  innocence, 
tried  the  experiment  whether  faith  would  remove  mountains,  and 
found  that  mine  could  not  move  so  much  as  a  breakfast  plate ; 
whereupon  I  concluded  that  there  was  something  I  did  not  under- 
stand about  it.  As  I  grew  older  I  saw  that  there  was  nothing  at  all 
but  the  Catholic  Church  which  even  saw  the  true  problems  of 
humanity,  and  I  joined  it  to  learn  from  it.  I  did  so,  not  because  I 
was  clear  that  all  in  it  was  right,  but  I  saw  that  so  much  was  good 
which  I  had  been  taught  was  evil,  that  I  was  fairly  justified  in 
expecting  to  see  the  rest  in  due  time.  And  more ;  all  my  life  long  I 
had  had  a  void,  a  hunger  in  my  heart  that  nothing  could  satisfy,  a 
want  of  something  I  really  cared  for^  which  made  my  whole  life 
seem  but  an  empty  dream.  Human  love  did  not  touch  me;  like  St. 
Christopher  in  the  legend,  I  wanted  a  Master.  This  the  Church 
promised  me,  and  I  sought  my  Master  everywhere,  in  the  world,  in 
the  Order,  in  the  priesthood — :and  lo!  I  could  not  find  him.  If  God 
were  such  a  Master,  He  would  not  have  me ;  and  when  I  became 
convinced  of  this,  as  the  Easterns  say,  the  world  grew  black  before 
me,  and  I  fled.  My  God,  if  you  had  given  me  a  message,  like 
Jonah,  I  would  not  have  fled  from  that;  but  utter,  blank  nothing- 
ness !  For  four  years  I  stood  at  your  door,  knocking  and  crying, 
Open !  and  never  so  much  as  a  gleam  of  light  through  a  crevice,  to 
show  even  that  there  was  some  one  within  to  answer.  What  could  I 
do?  I  did  not  thrust  myself  into  the  priesthood ;  it  was  my  superiors 
who  sent  me.  I  thought,  for  my  part,  surely  now  He  will  take 
possession  of  me!  and  still,  nothing!  And  if  it  was  my  weakness, 
my  folly,  which  has  hindered  you,  did  I  make  myself?  Would  I 
not  willingly  have  been  ten  times  worse,  if  that  would  have  won 
your  love? 

**  And  besides  that;  I  see,  looking  round  at  the  way  you  govern 
the  world,  that  Christianity  does  not  include  your  dealings  with  it: 
that  there  are  many  vast  designs  of  your  Providence  which  treat  the 
Catholic  Church  as  but  one  factor  in  your  plans,  and  that  but  a 
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Could  I  say,  I  know?  All  I  could  say  was,  *It  is  written  so  in  the 
books.  I  know  their  writers  were  mistaken  in  many  things,  but  you 
must  believe  they  were  infallible  in  this.'" 

**Did  I  not  accept  your  service?  Did  you  not  declare  that  it 
was  in  express  obedience  to  My  order  that  you  made  your  vows? 
Did  I  not  employ  you  in  work  for  Me?  Is  it  not  enough  that  holy 
men,  even  in  your  own  Order,  testified  to  you  that  I  had  opened  My 
secret  to  them  ?  Is  it  so  unreasonable  that  I  should  let  you — you, 
such  as  you  are,  idle,  self-indulgent,  sinful — ^wait  four  years,  aye, 
forty  years,  and  not  give  you  at  once  the  reward  I  never  promised 
but  to  those  who  have  fought?" 

**My  God,  it  was  not  at  all  unreasonable.  I  would  gladly  have 
stayed  outside  waiting  for  forty  years.  You  know  it  was  not  im- 
patience for  what  people  call  spiritual  favours  which  drove  me  away 
from  you.  Visions  and  revelations  I  never  coveted;  all  I  wanted 
was  to  have  my  life  made  whole,  to  be  made  to  care.  Convictions 
of  sin?  I  would  have  welcomed,  and  would  now  welcome,  the 
purgatorial  fires  in  this  life  to  gain  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  law 
to  break,  but  the  more  I  tried,  the  less  instead  of  the  more  did  I  see 
it;  and  no  testimony  of  others  could  avail  me.  And  even  now,  I 
say  it  deliberately,  if  God  were  to  appear  to  me,  and  offer  me  the 
choice,  on  the  one  side,  annihilation  after  death,  and  on  the  other, 
endless  torment  along  with  the  knowledge,  the  certainty  that  God 
is,  and  that  He  is  in  truth  the  lovely,  blessed,  and  blessing  Existence 
I  desire  to  believe  Him,  I  would  unhesitatingly  cast  myself  into  the 
flames." 

"You  speak  fine  words.  I  did  not  ask  you  to  cast  yourself  into 
flames  for  Me.  I  only  asked  you  to  carry  the  light  yoke  of  the 
priesthood;  to  live  for  Me  and  honour  Me — why  did  you  not  do 
that?" 

**  Did  you  ask  me  to  do  so,  my  God?  That  was  just  the  very 
thing  which  grew  more  and  more  misty  the  longer  I  studied  it.  I 
saw  that  the  state  I  had  embraced  with  a  good  intention  was  doing 
me,  and  all  those  around  me,  harm ;  and  the  more  I  looked,  the  more 
the  harm  seemed  to  me  to  overbalance  the  good.  I  thought  so  quite 
honestly,  though  I  am  not  so  clear  now.  I  could  not  bring  my 
mind  to  believe  that  all  the  details  I  had  to  go  into  as  a  priest  were 
of  such  all-importance  as  I  was  bound  to  believe,  still  less  to  teach  so 
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{Concluded  frofn  VoL  xv.,  /.  384.) 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  pure  abstractionalism  of  this  description 
to  something  more  definite  and  tangible.  Theophilosophy  proceeds 
on  broader  lines.  And  though  presenting  many  apparent  contra- 
dictions which  are  at  first  bewildering  from  the  juxtaposition  of  two 
different  points  of  view,  these  when  disentangled  are  seen  to  bear  a 
perfectly  consistent  explanation.  There  is  no  lack  in  The  Secret 
Doctrine  of  explicit  statements  which  leave  small  room  for  doubt  as 
to  their  meaning.  When,  for  instance^  we  read  that  **  the  pheno- 
mena of  our  plane  are  the  creation  of  the  perceiving  Ego — the 
modification  of  its  own  subjectivity,"  we  have  at  all  events  a 
definite  statement,  and  not  only  this,  but  it  becomes  at  once  apparent 
that  this  is  an  altogether  different  matter  to  the  generalisation  above 
mentioned — that  conceiving  an  object  constitutes  that  object. 
The  creation  here  alluded  to  is  the  creation  of  phenomena  only;  in^ 
other  words,  all  that  is  here  stated  is  that  the  phenomenal  appear- 
ance is  the  illusive  appearance  which  the  noumenon  presents 
to  our  consciousness ;  consciousness  itself  being  the  manifestation 
of  that  aspect  of  the  Absolute — Cosmic  Ideation — as  focussed  in 
some  basis.  Throughout  the  pages  of  The  Secret  Docthie  we  have 
many  an  interesting  sidelight  thrown  upon  the  relation  between 
phenomenal  and  noumenal  aspects. 

The  question  more  immediately  before  us  is  whether  we  are  to 
assign  to  this  word  Substance  the  connotation  it  bears  in  metaphy- 
sical investigation ;  and,  from  the  antithetical  relation  it  bears  to 
matter  in  so  many  passages,  the  answer  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
affirmative.  If  this  is  so,  if,  that  is  to  say,  we  are  to  understand 
by  Substance  that  which  is  otherwise  termed  the  thing-in-itself, 
then  the  impossibility  of  an  intellectual  comprehension  of  Substance, 
the  impossibility  of  all    knowledge,   for  the  normal  man,  of  that 
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The  mind  is  the  slayer  of  the  Real ;  because  the  mind  can  present 
lis  only  with  counterfeits  and  semblances,  and  casts  an  impenetrable 
veil  of  its  own  construction  over  the  incomprehensible,  and  to  many 
the  non-existent,  Real.  It  is  only  through  the  rents  in  the  veil 
that  we  catch  for  a  moment  a  glimpse  of  the  timeless,  limitless,  and 
causeless  Reality. 

So  far  we  have  been  concerned  with  what  may  be  termed  the 
exoteric  aspect  of  our  subject.  The  gist  of  what  has  been  said  is  of 
course  only  a  re-statement  of  much  that  is  perfectly  familiar  ground 
to  those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  philosophical  literature. 
It  is  something,  however,  to  note  that  the  conclusion,  incomplete 
though  it  may  be,  is  not  one  which  is  at  variance  with  the  general 
tenor  of  those  teachings  which  are  included  in  the  word  Theosophy. 
Perhaps  the  most  definite  statement  of  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Esoteric  Philosophy  is  one  which  occurs  in  The  Secret  Doctrine — 

**  Esoteric  Philosophy,"  it  says,  **  teaching  an  objective  Idealism 
— though  it  regards  the  objective  universe  and  all  in  it  as  Maysl, 
Temporary  Illusion — draws  a  practical  distinction  between  Collec- 
tive Illusion,  MahimayS,  from  the  purely  metaphysical  standpoint, 
and  the  objective  relations  in  it  between  various  conscious  Egos  so 
long  as  this  illusion  lasts."  I  must  allow  that  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "  objective  Idealism  "  is  not  altogether  clear.  It  would  seem 
to  be  opposed  to  the  purely  subjective  Idealism,  for  which,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  personal  Ego,  there  is,  as  I  have  maintained,  no 
warrant.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to  this 
passage  in  substantiation  of  what  has  been  said  above.  But  its  real 
importance  does  not  so  much  consist  in  this  as  in  the  distinction 
here  pointed  out — the  distinction  between  what  is  called  Maham&ya, 
collective  illusion,  and  that  form  of  illusion  consequent  upon  the 
mere  intellectual  interpretation  of  objective  relations;  in  other 
words,  between  illusion  esoterically  viewed,  and  the  illusion  with 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  concerned. 

If  Theosophy  has  emphasized  one  teaching  more  especially  than 
another,  it  is  this,  that  all  progress  is  essentially  gradual ;  that  we 
do  not  leap  at  once  to  perfect  knowledge,  but  painfully  attain  thereto 
through  the  slow  gaining  of  experience,  through  the  successive 
awakenings  to  a  sense  of  the  illusive  nature  of  what  at  first  appeared 
so  real  and  so  attractive.     From  this  consideration  alone,  it  might 
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pearance  of  separation.  Otherwise  we  have  again  the  space-idea, 
though  in  a  more  subtle  and  transcendental  form.  And  from  this 
space-idea  follow  in  sequence  inevitable  the  cognate  ideas  of  time 
and  causality-.  In  the  idea  of  space  the  others  are  potentially  in- 
cluded— a  Trinity  in  Unit>',  and  a  Unity  in  Trinit\'.  Nevertheless, 
unattainable  as  is  this  Self  through  the  path  of  the  intellect,  incog- 
nizable as  it  is  as  long  as  we  bring  to  bear  upon  its  search  that  dim 
and  distorted  reflection  of  itself  with  which  the  personal  Ego  is 
endowed,  it  is  in  that  Self  alone  that  all  knowledge  is  contained. 
Its  reflection  can  contain  nothing,  because  it  is  a  reflection  or  image 
merely,  but  the  depth  of  the  realit>"  itself  cannot  be  sounded  except 
by  itself,  and  in  the  measuring  of  itself  the  whole  universe  is 
measured  also.  And  thus  the  severance  of  the  personality  from  its 
source  is  spoken  of  as  annihilation.  It  is  actually  cut  off^  from 
realitv.  and  from  that  moment  it  ine\ntablv  ceases  to  be. 

It  is  the  great  distinction  of  Schopenhauer  that  his  genius 
enabled  him  to  grasp  the  truth  of  this.  Kant  had  concluded  that 
as  long  as  we  were  human  beings  a  knowledge  of  the  thing-in- 
itself  is  impassible  to  us.  He  was  right  if  there  was  no  other  path 
<^  knowledge  but  that  <^  the  intellect.  But  better  known  to  ns 
than  the  outward  world  of  nature  is  the  intellect  through  which  it 
is  manifested.  And  still  more  intimatelv  known  than  the  intellect 
is  the  self  which  lies  behind  the  intellect,  which  can  iudsn^  of  its 
shortcomings  and  allow  for  its  inherent  limitations.  It  is  in  the 
Self  that  immediate  knowledge  lies,  and  an  attempt  to  regard  it  as 
diflerins:  onlv  in  decree  and  not  in  kind  from  the  knowleds^e  we 
acquire  is  futile.  We  know  that  the  ver>-  organization  of  our  intel- 
lect excludes  us  from  a  knowledge  of  the  spaceless  and  timeless 
reality.  There  is  no  parallel  between  a  knowledge  in  which  subject 
and  object  are  distinct,  and  one  in  which  they  coincide. 

And  Inane  comes  in  the  value  of  the  Hasten  Psychology  which 
steps  in  to  crown  the  edifice,  and  I  quote  the  following  admirable 
epitome  of  its  stun  and  substance  from  IVossen^s  Piz^'scfkr  :r  tk^ 
I'g^mJis:  '*  The  world  is  MlydL  AH  is  ilnston  with  the  exception 
of  my  own  self — the  AtmX  That  cannot  be  illiisi\-e.  for  he  who 
woald  deny  it*  even  in  den\-in^  it  witnesses  its  reality-.  But  what 
is  the  relarioa  between  my  indivicaJL  50 nl  selfwonid  perhaps  be  the 
better  word  the  J: va- Atml  and  the  BniinuLn  ?  Here  Shanfcaracharva 
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the  spotless  Self,  through  iindiscemment,  as  blue  to  the  pure 
sky. 

**In  the  knowledge  of  the  Self  there  is  no  need  that  it  should 
be  known  by  anything  else.  A  light  does  not  need  another  light; 
it  shines  of  itself. 

** Through  the  busy  activity  of  the  powers  the  Self  seems  busy; 
as  the  moon  seems  to  course  through  the  coursing  clouds. 

"The  eye  of  wisdom  beholds  the  ever-present  consciousness, 
the  Self;  the  eye  of  unwisdom  beholds  not,  as  the  blind  beholds  not 
the  shining  sun." 

And  now  we  may  gather  up  the  threads  of  what  has  been  said. 
We  have  seen  that  the  whole  extended  world  of  nature,  whatever 
may  be  its  reality,  is  given  to  us  as  a  veiled  representation  only. 
We  do  not  question  that  reality ;  there  is  no  warrant  for  any  belief 
that  it  has  no  existence  apart  from  our  personal  consciousness.  But 
we  affirm  that  whatever  its  reality  may  be,  it  is  incognizable  by  the 
personal  Ego.  We  learn  further  that  the  personal  Ego  is  itself  an 
illusion,  and  that  in  our  innermost  self,  if  anywhere,  lies  the  key  to 
knowledge.  Recognizing  the  identity  and  non-separateness  of  that 
self  with  the  Self  of  the  universe,  we  find  in  the  non -realization  of 
that  identity  the  fons  et  origo  of  all  illusion. 

It  has  been  said  that  more  than  the  realization  of  this  non- 
separateness  is  needed.  There  must  also  be  a  deliberate  effort  to 
realize  that  the  Self  of  the  Universe  is  the  self  of  man  dwelling  in 
the  heart.  And  this  is  so.  The  one  is  too  much  of  the  nature  of  a 
mere  theory,  the  other  is  an  appeal  to  conscious  effort,  and  indicates 
more  fully  the  real  position  to  which  man  should  aspire. 

Having,  therefore,  arrived  at  this  result,  that  the  origin  of  all 
illusion  has  for  its  starting  point  the  non-realization  of  identity,  we 
might  attempt  to  find  a  cause  for  this.  But  to  this  no  answer  can 
be  returned.  We  do  but  abuse  our  organ  of  causality  if  we  attempt 
to  make  it  penetrate  a  region  for  which  and  where  it  is  no  longer 
available. 

Equally  futile  is  it  to  seek  for  any  one  definition  of  MSya  which 
would  satisfy  the  requirement  of  a  definition  in  the  scientific  sense  of 
the  word.  It  is  said  to  be  in  its  totality  the  limitative  counterpart  of 
Brahman.    *^  The  limitations  of  the  illimitable  Brahman  are  derived 
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from  this  limitative  counterpart — its  limitation  through  which  it 
manifests  itself  as  God  and  man  and  animal  and  plant  and  so  forth. 
It  is  through  this  union  from  before  all  time  with  this  inexplicable 
illusion  that  the  one  and  only  Self  presents  itself  in  the  endless 
plurality  and  diversity  of  transient  (Jeities,  of  migrating  spirits,  and 
of  the  world  through  which  they  migrate.  It  is  through  this  union 
that  the  one  and  only  Self  is  present  in  every  creature,  as  the  one 
and  the  same  sun  is  mirrored  in  countless  sheets  of  water." 

Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  any  definition  was  that  given 
by  ShankarScharya.  **  Maya,"  he  says,  **  or  the  world-glamour,  is 
she  who  dwells  in  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal ;  she  who  is  the  ver>' 
self  of  substance,  force,  and  space."  This  is  of  course  of  the  nature 
of  a  paraphrase  rather  than  a  definition,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  we  shall 
get  much  further.  Only  those  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
illusion  can  discern  that  essential  negation  ;  only  those  who  are  free 
from  its  attraction  can  tell  whence  it  arose,  or  what  may  be  the  in- 
scrutable purpose  which  it  is  designed  to  serve. 

M.  U.  Moore. 
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HELENA  PETROVNA  BLAVATSKY. 

{Continued  from  Vol.  XV.,  /.  477.) 

Once  in  Europe,  H.  P.  Blavatsky  was  besieged  with  invitations. 
All  the  Theosophists  in  London,  in  Paris,  and  her  friends  in  all 
countries  wanted  to  have  her ;  but  her  idea  was  to  see  her  own  nearest 
relatives,  and  to.this  end,  after  resting  at  Nice  at  the  house  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Pomar  (Lady  Caithness),  President  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Branch  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in  Paris,  she  settled 
down  in  Paris  in  a  small  flat,  which  she  took  in  order  to  be 
able  to  receive  my  aunt  and  myself  under  her  own  roof,  knowing 
that  we  should  not  care  to  accept  any  other  hospitality.  Harassed 
by  the  curious  and  by  reporters,  more  than  by  friends  or  those 
seriously  interested  in  her  teachings,  she  went  away  and  spent  a 
fortnight  in  the  country,  accepting  the  invitation  of  M.  and  Mme. 
d'Adhemar,  who  owned  a  channing  villa  near  Enghien.  In  Lucifer 
(the  magazine  since  founded  by  H.  P.  Blavatsky  in  London)  for 
July,  1891,  I  find  a  delightful  letter  from  Countess  d'Adhemar, 
giving  her  reminiscences  of  the  musical  phenomena  produced  by 
Madame  Blavatsky  during  this  visit,  in  the  presence  of  several 
persons. 

I  regret  that  the  limits  of  this  article  preclude  my  quoting  at 
length  this  letter,  and  also  many  others,  which  would  doubtless  be  more 
convincing  to  my  readers  than  the  depositions  of  a  sister.  I  hope, 
however,  to  be  able  to  do  so  at  some  future  date,  if  only  in  order  to 
undeceive  the  public  regarding  the  lying  accusations  brought 
against  Madame  Blavatsky  by  evilly  disposed  persons,  old  pupils 
for  the  most  part,  who,  finding  their  hopes  of  some  immediate 
miraculous  results  disappointed,  became  her  bitter  enemies. 

There  were  always  enough  and  to  spare  of  foolish  people,  who 
expected  to  receive  occult  gifts  for  the  asking,  and  of  mercenar}' 
folk  who  were  ready  to  lend  their  aid  and  encouragement  to  H.  P, 
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such  as  had  to  do  with  psychology,  with  the  exception  of,  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  hearing  harmonious  sounds,  produced  at  will  by 
Helena  Petrovna ;  again,  on  one  occasion  not  only  was  a  sealed  letter 
psychometrically  read,  but,  having  drawn  in  red  pencil  an 
arrow  and  a  theosophical  star  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  she  caused  the 
same  marks  to  appear  on  an  indicated  place  of  the  sealed  letter, 
which  was  contained  in  an  envelope  and  folded  in  four.  This  was 
vouched  for  by  the  signature  of  six  or  seven  witnesses,  amongst  them 
M.  Solovioff,  who  described  what  happened  in  the  Russian  journal 
Rebus^  under  date  of  ist  July,  1884,  and  under  the  title  of  "  Inter- 
esting Phenomena."  There  was  also  another,  which  I  myself 
described  at  the  time.  It  was  the  sudden  appearance  and  equally 
sudden  disappearance — without  the  least  trace  being  left  of  it — of 
a  Russian  newspaper  article,  published  at  Odessa,  three  days  before 
it  appeared  in  the  scrap-book  of  my  sister,  in  which  it  was  her 
custom  to  insert  all  that  was  published  referring  to  her.  That  same 
morning  we  had  all  read  this  article  with  great  astonishment  (for 
the  letters  from  Odessa  to  Paris  took  from  four  to  five  days  to  reach 
us)  and  that  same  evening  not  the  smallest  vestige  of  it  remained  in 
the  book,  which  was  a  bound  one  and  of  which  the  pages  were 
numbered.  The  disappearance  of  the  article  in  question  had  not 
interrupted  the  series  of  consecutive  numbers.  With  the  exception 
of  these  two  palpable  facts,  material  phenomena,  so  to  speak,  I 
never — so  far  as  my  memory  serves  me — saw  her  produce  any  other 
than  psychological  phenomena,  such  as  clairvoyance,  psychometry 
and  clairaudience.  For  my  own  part  I  never  received  any  letters 
from  the  Adepts  and  I  never  perceived  nor  did  I  have  the  chance  to 
see,  as  many  others  had,  any  apparition — neither  lights  nor  letters 
falling  from  the  skies.  I  do  not  contest  their  depositions — far  from 
that !  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  them,  for,  so  far  as  I  see,  no 
one  has  a  right  to  contest  the  belief  of  others  from  the  sole  stand- 
point of  ignorance  or  his  want  of  perception  ;  but  I  cannot  put 
forward  anything  except  what  occurred  in  my  own  experience. 

That,  however,  should  not  prevent  my  repeating  the.  experiences 
of  others,  more  fortunate  or  more  endowed  than  myself,  which  they 
have  related  to  me.  It  would  be  impossible,  however,  to  relate  all 
the  stories  told  by  the  nearest  disciples  of  my  sister,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  do  so,  for  all  the  Theosophical  journals  have  told  and  retold 
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Sphinx^  and  many  others  who  can  prove  it,  have  received  their 
letters  in  the  absence  of  Madame  Blavatsky. 

Returning  to  the  testimony  of  M.  Solovioff.  He  finishes  his 
letter  of  21st  November  with  these  words:  **  When  her  life  ends,  a 
life  which,  I  am  convinced,  is  only  kept  going  by  some  magic 
power,  I  shall  mourn  all  my  life  for  this  unhappy  and  remarkable 
woman."  Indeed  he  might  well  say  so,  he  who  more  than  any 
otlier  had  had  proof  of  her  remarkable  powers!  Here  are  a  few 
lines  from  another  letter  of  his,  written  on  December  22nd,  1884, 
at  a  time  when  my  sister  had  been  already  in  India  for  two  months, 
and  he  was  living  in  Paris. 

*^My  dinner  finished,  I  went  to  look  for  a  cigar  in  my  room. 
I  went  upstairs,  opened  my  door,  lit  my  candle  .  .  .  what  did 
I  see?  Your  sister,  Helena  Petrovna,  in  her  black  morning  gown. 
She  made  me  a  bow,  smiled  and  said,  *Here  I  am!'  and  dis- 
appeared.    What  is  the  meaning  of  it?" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  signified  nothing  at  all  serious.  My 
sister  merely  wanted  once  for  all  to  return,  in  her  astral  body,  the 
frequent  visits  that  M.  Solovioff  had  at  various  times  paid  to  her  at 
Paris,  Elberfeld,  and  at  Wlirtzbourg,  in  the  flesh. 

We  left  Paris  on  the  same  day  in  the  month  of  June,  I  and  my 
aunt  N.  A.  Fadeew  for  Odessa,  Madame  Blavatsky  for  London, 
whither  she  was  urgently  invited.  She  was  there  fully  occupied 
in  endeavouring  to  establish  a  permanent  branch  of  the  Society, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Sinnett,  and,  although  never  out  of 
pain,  devoted  much  time  to  those  who  came  to  see  her  out  of  curio- 
sity, and  to  social  life.  From  the  first  she  was  feted  and  met  with 
adulation.  On  her  behalf  they  organised  large  meetings  and  con- 
versaziones. At  one  of  these,  nearly  one  thousand  persons  were 
present  at  Princes'  Hall,  and  more  than  three  hundred  persons  were 
introduced  to  her.  Among  those  who  thus  took  notice  of  her  were 
Professor  Crookes,  Lord  Cross,  Minister  for  India,  and  her  friend 
and  countrywoman  Madame  Olga  Aleksevna  NovikofF.  Sinnett 
made  a  fine  speech,  in  which  he  praised  to  the  skies  the  energy  and 
wisdom  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  the  unceasing  work  of  Colonel  Olcott 
and  the  beautiful  humanitarian  and  moral  principles  which  formed 
the  basis  of  their  teachings.  Unfortunately  the  health  of  H.  P. 
Blavatsky  was  not  equal  to  supporting  the  strain  of  her  incessant 
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stolen  the  cash-box  of  her  own  Theosophical  Society."  She  !  who 
had  ruined  her  health  in  her  efforts  for  the  Society !  She !  who 
had  given  up  all  her  fortune,  her  life,  and  her  soul  for  it !  This 
one  statement  alone  from  a  so-called  ** Christian"  journal  proves 
the  perfidy  of  her  adversaries. 

She  hastened  to  leave  for  India,  if  only  to  give  the  lie  to  her 
persecutors.  At  Ceylon  and  even  at  Madras  itself  she  met  with  a 
splendid  reception.  The  students  of  the  Madras  Colleges  presented 
her  with  a  most  flattering  address,  signed  by  eight  hundred  people. 
Certainly  it  was  a  most  eloquent  demonstration,  and  it  consoled  her 
not  a  little  for  her  bitter  vexations. 

Still  the  storm  grew.  When  Helena  Petrovna  took  possession 
of  her  room  at  Adyar,  she  gave  vent  to  cries  of  indignation,  which 
caused  her  travelling  companions,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper-Oakley,  to 
hurry  to  the  spot ;  it  was  the  sight  of  the  strange  handiwork  of  the 
carpenter  Coulomb  which  had  struck  her  with  stupefaction.  (Mrs. 
Cooper-Oakley  has  described  this  scene  and  what  followed,  in  her 
article,  telling  of  their  journey  from  London  to  Madras,  in  lyUCiFER, 
of  June,  1891).  In  a  word,  her  enemies  had  done  so  much  and  so 
well  that  she  fell  ill  and  came  near  dying.  This  time  her  recovery 
was  really  miraculous,  and  all  the  witnesses  have  testified  to  it. 
In  the  evening  her  doctor  left  her  dying,  but  when  he  returned  in 
the  morning,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  certifying  to  her  death,  he 
found  her  breakfasting  on  a  cup  of  milk.  The  doctor  could  hardly 
believe  his  eyes.  All  she  said  to  him  was,  **  It  is  because  you  have 
no  belief  in  the  powers  of  our  Masters." 

The  immediate  danger  had  passed,  but,  nevertheless,  she  was  so 
weak  that  they  were  obliged  to  carry  her  in  an  invalid  chair  and 
have  her  hoisted,  almost  imconscious,  on  board  a  steamer  leaving 
for  Italy,  all  the  doctors  being  agreed  that  the  approaching  hot 
weather  would  be  inevitably  fatal  to  her. 

Vera  Petrovna  Jeuhovsky. 

{To  be  concluded,) 

Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  Editor  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue,  for 
permission  to  translate  this  Biographical  Essay, — Eds. 
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oceanic  areas — such  as  the  Indian  and  Southern — were  always  as  they 
are  now,  only  makes  confusion  worse  confounded,  and  the  view 
that  insular  floras  and  faunas  had  their  origin  or  centres  of  creation 
in  the  areas  where  they  now  occur,  is  by  no  means  admissible  or 
capable  of  proof. 

On  the  contrary,  new  facts  are  being  constantly  brought  to 
light,  when  we  study  insular  floras  and  faunas  in  relation  to  their 
fossil  forms,  which  demand  land  surfaces  other  than  those  which 
now  exist,  and  this  apart  from  the  changing  orographic  features, 
due  to  meteorological  conditions ;  it  is  unquestionable  that  many 
areas  occupied  by  mountain  chains  were  areas  of  sedimentation,  and 
that  our  apparently  stable  earth's  crust  is  really  in  a  condition  of 
quivering  instability,  emergences  and  submergences  of  the  land  sur- 
face going  on  continuously,  but  var>'ing  as  to  rapidity,  or  as  to 
periods  of  repose,  in  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  known  that  the  earth-tremors  and  slight  earthquake 
shocks  frequently  felt  along  the  South-east  Australian  coast,  indi- 
cate a  seismic  centre  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  to  the  South-east, 
where  in  all  probability  a  portion  of  the  ocean  floor  is  being  de- 
pressed, and  that  each  line  of  emergence  of  the  shock,  or  seismic 
wave  against  the  land  surface,  sets  up  a  strain  which  marks  a  line  o 
faulting  in  the  strata. 

This  oscillation  of  the  apparently  stable  or  solid  crust  of  the 
earth  is  continuous  and  persistent.  There  is  therefore  no  a  priori 
impossibility  in  oceanic  areas  replacing  continental  land-surfaces,  as 
proofs  are  numerous  that  the  converse  of  this  has  taken  place. 

Now  if  we  try  to  understand  all  the  existing  species  of  plants 
and  animals  in  Australia,  Southern  India,  and  Africa,  as  the  lineal 
descendants  of  pre-historic  forms  flourishing  on  these  land  areas,  we 
will  be  met  with  overwhelming  difficulties,  which  no  apparent 
climatic  vicissitudes  will  explain,  or  any  of  the  known  methods  of 
migration  or  geographical  distribution.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
take  our  clue  from  the  teachings  of  the  Wisdom  Religion,  and  suppose 
a  lost  continental  area,  existing  in  Mesozoic  and  right  down  to 
Miocene  tertiary  times,  over  the  area  where  now  rolls  the  waters  of 
the  Indian  and  part  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  the  way  is  made  clear 
for  co-ordinating  the  factors  of  the  evolution  of  plant  and  animal 
life  as  they  exist  in  these  now  separated  continental  areas. 
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beds  in  Southern  Australia  (Victoria)  we  will  find  that  they  belong 
to  the  upper  members  of  the  series  principally,  and  that  they  may  be 
co-related  as  follows  : — 
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A  comparison  of  the  floras  of  these  areas  reveals  an  identity  and 
remarkable  hemotaxial  relations,  as  if  formerly  the  results  of  an 
extensive  and  connected  land-surface,  where  similar  climatic  condi- 
tions prevailed.  Such  genera  as  Alaethopteres,  Taemopteres, 
Sphenopteres  among  Ferns;  Podlozamites,  etc.,  among  Cycads;  and 
Baivia  Albertea,  Brachyphyllum,  Pallysia  among  Conifers;  present 
in  many  instances  specific  characters  at  once  striking  and  instructive. 
Can  it  be  shown  then,  that  the  origin  of  the  existing  flora  and  fauna 
of  such  widely  separated  land-surfaces  as  Australia,  India  and 
Africa  have  had  a  common  origin  in  a  continental  area  now  sub- 
merged, when  the  conditions  were  favourable  to  an  exuberant  vege- 
tation ?  If  this  can  be  done,  if  the  tangled  threads  of  evidence  can 
be  unravelled,  and  modem  science  and  ancient  philosophy  be  made 
to  harmonise,  then  will  a  distinct  advance  in  knowledge  be  made, 
and  some  at  present  intricate  problems  in  the  origin  and  distribution 
of  life  forms  be  afforded  a  satisfactorj-  solution  in  Lemuria. 

J.  SriRUNCt. 
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CXXXIV. 

The  sacred  septenary  was  represented  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  golden  candlestick,  composed  of  seven  branches  with  three  cups 

on  each  branch,  and  terminating  in  a 
flower  supporting  a  lamp.  Each  lamp  and 
each  flower  was  the  image  of  the  septenary, 
for  each  cup  traversed  b}-  the  stem  was  a 
binary.  The  stem  was  Jod,  one  and  triple, 
and  the  cups  were  He,  reproducing  itself 
from  world  to  world.  In  all  there  were 
^^  /j\  W,    twenty-one  cups,  the  number  of  the  sacred 

^^^^4  ft  III  1  ^^^  letters  minus  the  Schin,  which  the  candle- 
stick as  a  whole  represented  three  times. 
Each  of  the  holy  letters  had  its  place, 
and  corresponded  with  the  others  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  ternary.  For  from 
flowers  to  flowers  and  cups  to  cups  triangles 
can  be  traced.  The  lamp  at  the  summit  corresponded  to  Kether,  the 
next  on  the  two  sides  to  Chokmah,  Binah,  Geburah,  Gedulah,  Netsah 
and  Hod.  The  central  stem  was  Tiphereth  and  Jesod,  indicating  the 
three  worlds  of  Asiah,  Jezirath  and  Briah.  The  golden  candlestick 
was  thus  in  itself  a  complete  and  magnificent  pantacle.  Moses  made 
but  one  such;  Solomon  had  ten  of  them  made  to  represent  the  entire 
science  contained  in  each  of  the  sephirothal  numbers.  These  candle- 
sticks were  taken  and  melted  when  Jerusalem  was  captured  by 
Nebuchad-netsar.  New  ones  were  made  on  the  return  from  the 
Captivity,  but  they  were  far  from  having  the  magnificence  of  the  old 
ones,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  one  represented  on  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
which  most  likely  was  sculptured  from  the  original  itself. 

November  2^rd. 

CXXXV. 

One  comes  to  seven  by  six,  as  six  by  one : — Necessity  for  the  angel 
and  for  man  to  conquer  freedom  by  effort;  law  of  Creation — synthesis, 
analysis  and  synthesis. 

Two  comes  to  seven  by  five,  as  five  by  two; — Necessity  of  religion, 
which  is  the  great  autocracy  of  feeling  and  of  faith,  to  justify  the 
binar\";  redemption  of  the  evil  binary  by  the  sacred  pentagram — ^Jesus, 
Mary  and  the  star. 

Three  attains  to  the  septenary  through  four,  as  four  through  three  • 
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THE  CLASH  OF  OPINION. 

A  COMMON-SENSE  VIEW  OF  MR.  JUDGES  CIRCULAR 

OF  NOVEMBER  3RD,  1894. 

Mr.  Judge's  circular  of  November  3rd,  1894,  ^o  ^^^  members  of 
the  E.  S.  T.,  is  now  a  public  document,  both  because  it  has  been 
published  in  full  in  the  press  of  India  and  of  England,  and  because  it 
has  been  formally  declared  public  by  Mrs.  Besant,  the  official  head  of 
that  body  outside  of  America.     Hence  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  ^ 

discussing  it  in  public ;  and  therefore,  since  much  confusion  seems  to  ^ 

exist  in  many  minds  regarding  the  character  of  its  contents,  it  may  be  ^s 

desirable  to  put  before  our    members  some    purely    common-sense  ^3 

considerations  bearing  upon  it,  which,  when  clearly  and  plainly  stated,  «  ^ 

may  help  to  clear  away  some  of  that  confusion. 

The  circular  purports  to  be  dy  Master's  directioyi ;  and  in  it  Mr.  —  "^ 

Judge  repeats : — **  I  am  bringing  you  a  true  message  from  the  Masters  "  ;  « 

**  the  Master  says  "  ;  **  I  will  now  on  the  authority  of  the  Master  tell  XJI 

you  "  ;  and  so  on. 

I.    The  first  point  to  notice  is  the  tone  and  spirit  pervading  the  ^^< 

entire    circular.      What  strikes  one  most  on  a  first  perusal,   is  the  ^^  -^ 

constant  self-assertion  and  self-glorification  to  which  Mr.  Judge 
descends.     He  is  constantly  impressing  upon  us  the  greatness  of  his  ^=*  ^' 

own  insight,  the  infallibility  of  his  own  prevision,  his  own  powers,  his 
own  merits,  and,  above  all,  the  closeness  and  frequency  of  his  inter- 
course with  the  Master.  From  beginning  to  end  the  whole  circular 
reads  as  if  its  one  purpose  and  object  was  to  magnify  Mr.  Judge  and  to 
impress  upon  everybody  his  superlative  greatness  and  his  exclusive 
possession  of  access  to  the  Master,  and  knowledge  of  His  intentions 
and  actions.  And  this  circular  claims  to  be  written  **by  Master's 
direction  "  and  invokes  His  authority  on  every  page ! 

Is  this  claim  consistent  with  such  a  spirit  of  self-assertion  and 
self-glorification  ? 

Never  have  we  heard  that  any  Disciple  of  the  White  lyOdge  has 
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and  of  Justice;  hence  His  every  action  will  be  instinct  with  both  these 
qualities,  and  in  the  methods  He  adopts  we  shall  find  justice  ever 
tempered  by  the  truest  and  most  compassionate  mercy. 

Now  even  Mr.  Judge  himself  does  not  accuse  Mrs.  Besant  of  any 
wilful  wrong-doing,  of  any  disobedience,  or  of  any  conscious  fault  or 
failing  which  would  render  her  unworthy  to  hear  from  the  Master. 
Nor  does  he  venture  even  to  hint  that  it  is  ambition,  vanity,  love  of 
power,  or  any  selfish  motive,  which  has  influenced  her  action  against 
himself.  On  the  contrary,  he  throughout  alleges  that  she  is  deluded, 
**has  had  herself  no  conscious  evil  intention,"  "is  the  victim  of  a  plot 
by  the  Black  Magicians,"  and  so  on. 

In  that  case,  would  not  the  proper  remedy  be,  not  deposition,  but 
the  removal  of  the  delusion  ?  And  in  every  case  would  not  justice 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  mercy  and  compassion,  demand  from  the 
Master,  in  dealing  with  an  unselfish  and  devoted  disciple,  with  one 
who  had  done  no  conscious  wrong,  committed  no  fault  or  act  of  dis- 
obedience, who  had  been  absolutely  free  from  any  selfish  motive  or 
desire— would  not  simple  justice  demand  that  He  should  inform  Mrs. 
Besant  of  her  mistake  or  delusion  directly  and  unmistakeably  ?  And 
if  He  wished  her  to  resign  the  Outer  Headship  of  the  E.  S.  T.  would 
He  not  Himself  have  directly  instructed  her  to  do  so,  instead  of  simply 
deposing  her  through  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Judge?  Such  a  proceeding 
seems,  to  say  the  least,  wholly  inconsistent  with  any  ideal  we  can 
form  of  the  Master. 

And  even  supposing  that  the  delusion  caused  in  Mrs.  Besant  by 
the  Black  Magicians  was  so  dense  that  He  could  not  reach  or  make 
her  understand  psychically  or  spiritually,  would  He  not  in  any  case, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  common  sense  and  fair  dealing,  have  given  her 
that  order  independently  of  Mr,  Judge,  independently,  that  is,  of  the 
very  man  who  is  and  was  under  the  very  gravest  suspicion  of  fabrica- 
ting and  falsifying  messages  purporting  to  come  from  the  Master? 
Surely  He  could  easily  have  transmitted  the  order  to  her  direct,  either 
through  some  chela  on  the  physical  plane,  or  if  needful  by  the  simple 
means  of  a  letter  through  the  post? 

Is  it  not  simply  inconceivable  that  any  being,  in  the  very  least 
corresponding  to  the  ideal  of  a  Master,  would  have  failed  to  show  at 
least  this  much  of  ordinary  courtesy  and  consideration  towards  one 
whose  only  fault — even  on  Mr.  Judge's  own  showing — was  too  great 
devotion  to  the  Master  and  an  involuntary  error  in  the  understanding 
of  His  wishes? 

IV.     Further,  against  the  suggestion  that  Mrs.  Besant  was  incap- 
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sive  offer — which  so  well  assorts  with  the  "spying"  of  which  he  speaks 
elsewhere — under  "Masters  direction*'? 

But  Mr.  Judge  may  perhaps  reply  that,  in  January,  1894,  when  he 
made  this  offer.  Prof.  Chakravarti  was  not  irretrievably-committed  to 
the  side  of  the  Black  Magicians,  and  that  there  was  still  a  chance  of 
his  recovering  himself. 

Against  this  there  is  the  fact  that  in  January,  1894,  Mrs.  Besant's 
conviction  as  to  Mr.  Judge's  guilt  was  already  fully  formed  and  she 
had  despatched  her  letter  to  him.  Thus  "the  plot"  had  then  alreadj' 
culminated  and  Mrs.  Besant  had  been  influenced  so  far  as  was  neces- 
sar}"^  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  making  her  take  action  against  Mr. 
Judge.  Hence  Prof.  Chakravarti  had  already  done  his  work  in  that 
respect,  a  fact  which  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
then  still  a  suitable  person  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  T.  S. 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Besant,  dated  Nov.  5th,  1894,  Mr.  Judge 
states  that  Master:  "Also  told  me  the  facts  as  to  the  *body  of  high 
chelas*  of  Chakravarti,  that  they  meet  with  him  (C.)  in  the  house  at 
Allahabad  in  the  night,  and  that  you  have  been  deluded  by  them  in  all 
that  you  have  done  since  you  went  off  the  line  of  H.  P.  B." 

Mr.  Judge  here  identifies,  on  Master's  authority,  the  "body  of 
high  chelas"  whom  he  supposes  to  meet  at  Prof.  Chakravarti's  house 
in  Allahabad  with  those  very  Black  Magicians  who  have  been,  he  says, 
deluding  Mrs.  Besant  and  plotting  against  the  T.  S. 

Now  if  these  meetings  of  Black  Magicians  took  place  at  his  house, 
it  is  obvious  that  Prof.  Chakravarti  must  have  finally  gone  over  to 
them.  But  he  left  Allahabad  in  Februar>',  1894,  ^"^  ^^is  not  since 
resided  there,  except  for  a  month  last  autumn.  Hence,  one  of  two 
alternatives.  Either  he  was  completely  committed  to  the  Black 
Magicians  before  that  date  (Februar>',  1894)  ^"^  ^^^^X  were  meeting  at 
his  house  at  the  ver>-  time  when  Mr.  Judge  offered  to  make  him 
P.T.S.,  or  else  Mr.  Judge  had  been  simply  misled  by  the  fact  that  the 
Professor's  address  continued  to  be  at  Allahabad,  though  his  house 
had  been  vacated  and  he  was  himself  moving  about  from  place  to 
place.  Such  a  mistake  would  be  quite  natural  in  any  one  ignorant  of 
the  facts,  but  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  Mr.  Judge's  claim  that  the 
statement  quoted  was  made  to  him  by  the  Master. 

The  dilemmd  is  this :  Either  Mr.  Judge  offered  to  make  the  Pro- 
fessor President  of  the  T.  S.  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  conspiring 
with  Black  Magicians  against  the  T.  S.,  or  else  these  supposed  meet- 
ings at  the  Professor's  house  in  Allahabad  took  place  when  the  Pro- 
fessor was  not  in  Allahabad  at  all  and  had  vacated  his  house  there. 
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that  her  own  mind  wavered,  and  that  she  was  not  perfectly  certain  of 
the  truth  of  the  charges  which  she  was  bringing  against  him. 

But  this  is  not  the  fact.  In  judging  of  her  attitude  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  having  appealed  to  a  Judicial  Committee,  Mrs. 
Besant  was  bound  to  its  decision — even  on  a  technical  point.  There- 
fore, in  fairness  and  honour,  she  could  not  put  before  the  public,  with 
all  the  weight  which  her  name  carries  with  it,  especially  in  England, 
the  very  worst  of  her  own  convictions  regarding  Mr.  Judge ;  convic- 
tions which  she  was  debarred  by  the  decision  of  the  Committee  from 
supporting  with  the  evidence  in  her  hands,  and  which  therefore, 
before  the  public,  must  have  rested  upon  her  bare  assertion  alone. 

Hence  Mrs.  Besant  judged — rightly  or  wrongly — that  she  could 
only  speak  her  own  convictions  to  the  public  upon  the  one  point  by 
which  the  public  had  been  really  affected,  viz.,  the  letters  which  she 
had  mentioned  in  her  Hall  of  Science  lecture.  And  with  regard  to 
these,  she  did  make  a  most  unequivocal  and  plain-spoken  declaration 
in  her  "Statement"  appended  to  the  Neutrality  pamphlet,  which  was 
published  in  Lucifer  and  The  Theosophisty  and  sent  to  every  member  of 
the  T.  S.  individually  as  well  as  to  all  the  London  newspapers. 

Further,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mrs.  Besant  is  a  servant  of 
the  Law  of  Compassion,  that  her  duty  is  ever  and  always  to  exercise 
gentleness  and  forgiveness,  to  bear  the  burdens  of  others  to  the  utmost, 
and  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  one  who  has  gone  astray  to  retrace 
his  steps. 

Hers  is  not  the  duty  of  condemnation ;  that  belongs  to  the  Law. 
Hers  is  not  the  task  of  inflicting  punishment,  nor  of  using  the  bitter 
weapons  of  anger  and  indignation. 

Herein  lies  the  clue  to  her  attitude  last  July;  and  if  one  studies 
her  statement  published  at  the  time,  no  doubt  will  remain  in  the  mind 
of  a  careful  reader  that  her  conviction  of  Mr.  Judge's  guilt  was  abso- 
lute and  complete,  that  in  this  she  never  wavered,  but  felt  herself 
absolutely  certain  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  she  had  brought  forward 
and  of  the  complete  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  in  her  hands  to  establish 
them  conclusively. 

Had  she  for  a  moment  doubted  her  position,  she  would  have  joy- 
fully said  so,  for  who  ever  knew  Annie  Besant  cowardly  in  proclaiming 
the  truth,  above  all  when  by  so  doing  she  could  clear  from  suspicion  a 
friend  and  colleague? 

Bertram  Keighti^ey. 
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[I  have  answered  a  similar  letter  of  Mr.  Judge  in  The  Vahan  for 
March,  and  as  Mr.  Old's  letter  which  follows  disposes  of  the  main 
point,  I  shall  not  repeat  my  answer,  as  space  must  be  economised. — 
G.  R.  S.  M.] 

lo  the  Editor  of  LuciFER. 

In  the  Februar}'  issue  of  The  Irish  Theosophist,  there  appears  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Judge  in  which  he  claims,  under  the  head  of  **  Charges 
against  Mr.  William  Q.  Judge,"  that  he  **has  never  been  furnished  with 
copies  of  the  documentary  evidence  by  which  the  charges  are  said  to 
be  supported."  He  further  says,  **  open  enemies  of  mine  have  been 
allowed  to  make  copies  of  them  and  also  to  take  facsimiles;"  and  again, 
that  these  facts  reveal  **  an  animus  under  the  prosecution." 

I  beg  to  show,  briefly,  that  these  statements  are  utterly  false,  and 
that  Mr.  Judge  is  the  first  person  who  has  ever  imputed  to  Mrs.  Besant 
•*  the  lie  direct." 

In  Light  of  Februar)'  i6th,  1895,  Mr.  Thos.  Williams,  writing  in 
reply  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Edge's  accusations  of  suppressed  evidence  in  regard 
to  the  documents,  states  that  **  Mrs.  Besant  sent  to  Mr.  Judge  in  New 
York,  before  he  came  to  England  for  the  Judicial  Enquiry,  an  exact 
copy  of  the  whole  statement  she  was  going  to  make  before  the  Judicial 
Committee,  inctudiyig  a  copy  of  every  document  she  7vas  going  to  tise,  and 
of  every  argument  she  was  going  to  employ." 

Not  content  with  this  exceptional  consideration  at  Mrs.  Besant's 
hands,  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Judge's  request  extended  to  the  entire 
handing  over  to  him  of  the  origiiial  documents,  not  copies  merely. 

Refer  now  to  Mrs.  Besant's  speech  at  Adyar,  December,  1894,  upon 
the  question,  **  Should  Mr.  Judge  resign  ?  "  (Lucifer,  p.  454,  et  seq.) 
She  says  (p.  456),  **  My  only  deviation  from  the  legal  action  was  this — 
that  I  sent  a  complete  copy  of  the  whole  statement  that  I  proposed  to 
make,  to  Mr.  Judge  ;  that,  I  knew,  was  outside  the  legal  duty,  but  I  did 
it  in  order  that  the  case  might  be  met  upon  its  merits,  that  he  might 
know  everything  I  was  going  to  say,  ei^ery  document  I  was  going  to  7ise, 
and  every  argument  I  was  going  to  employ." 

And  now  let  Mr.  Judge  speak  for  himself,  as  he  spoke  before  the 
loophole  of  "documentary  evidence"  presented  itself.  Replying  to  The 
Westminster  Gazette,  December  8th  and  loth,  1894,  ^^  says,  **I  have 
never  denied  I  gave  Mrs.  Besant  messages  from  the  Masters.  I  did  so. 
They  were  from  the  Masters."  Again:  **  I  have  not  admitted  her  con- 
tention "  (that  he  wrote  them  himself),  "  I  have  simply  said  they  were 
from  the  Master."     .     .     .     **One  of  these  messages  told  her  not  to  go 
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New  York, 
February  4th^  iSg^, 

My  Dear  Lucifer, — Your  constituents  have  expressed  themselves 
pro  and  con  about  Mr.  Judge,  and  what  might  or  might  not  be  done 
with  regard  to  the  re-opening  of  the  charges  which  were  officially 
disposed  of  by  the  Council  convened  for  that  purpose  in  July  last. 

The  attitude  of  the  members  of  the  T.  S.  in  America,  as  far  as  has 
been  ascertained  and  expressed,  is  decidedly  and  absolutely  averse  to 
a  spirit  of  further  prosecution.  The  charges  cannot  be  proved  nor 
disproved. 

Mr.  Judge  has  stated  that  they  were  false ;  our  belief  in  his  in- 
tegrity is  unquestioned,  his  character  and  record  being  beyond  reproach 
— we  will  not  consent  to  the  re-opening  of  the  charges  nor  to  his  re- 
signing the  office  of  Vice-President  so  long  as  the  Society  shall  hold 
together. 

To  us  it  is  disheartening  to  see  displayed  the  hatred,  unbrotherliness, 
littleness,  and  envy  against  the  ablest,  noblest,  and  the  most  successful 
worker  in  the  Theosophical  Society. 

All  that  the  T.  S.  has  accomplished  in  this  country  has  been  in- 
augurated by  Mr.  Judge,  and  a  mighty  sweep  of  public  interest  it  is 
that  has  been  aroused  by  the  ideas  of  Theosophy.  We  are  determined 
to  work  on  unremittingly  on  the  foundation  now  built,  to  support  our 
approved  leader  in  his  work,  and  trust  to  the  good  sense  of  the  truly 
devoted  that  Harmony  for  the  furtherance  of  our  noble  cause  may  be 

preserved. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

E.  Aug.  Neresheimer. 
[There  is  already  a  number  of  members  of  the  American  Section 
who  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  obscurantism  advocated 
above,  and  there  will  be  a  larger  number  as  time  goes  on,  and  the 
members  learn  the  real  state  of  affairs.  It  is  not  true  that  those  who 
are  desirous  to  preserve  the  honour  of  the  Society  are  animated  by  per- 
sonal hatred  and  the  rest ;  but  time  will  prove  this. — G.  R.  S.  M.] 

To  the  Editor  of  Lucifer. 

3,  Upper  Ely  Place,  Dublin. 

February  idih,  i8g^, 

I    observe  that  Mrs.  Besant  in  Lucifer,  February  issue,   refers 
to  the  letter  from  a  Master  published  in  vol.  ix,  p.  5.     She  seems  to 
imply  that  the  ethical  principle  on  which  the  defence  of  Mr.  Judge  was 
based  is  contradicted  by  the  teaching  of  the  Master.     I  read  the  letter 
and  thought  of  Blake's  lines  : — 
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[Mr.  Judge  has  used  his  power  lo  defend  himself;  and  that  is  just 
the  trouble.  He  is  defending  himself  by  every  means  in  his  power 
except  the  only  really  legitimate  course  of  frankly  meeting  the  charges. 
— G.  R.  S.  M.] 

To    the    Editor  of  LuciFER. 

Sir, — A  wild  clamour  is,  at  the  present  time,  being  raised  by  Mr. 
W.  Q.  Judge's  party  in  England,  to  the  effect  that  all  desire  for  the 
investigation  of  the  charges  made  against  him  is  unbrotherly  and  un- 
charitable. It  is  said  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  these 
charges,  and  while  every  insistance  for  charity  and  kindliness  is  used 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  W.  Q.  Judge,  those  of  his  friends  who  are  most 
prominent  with  pen  and  speech  on  the  subject  themselves  sin  Against 
the  code  of  ethics,  the  exercise  of  which  they  so  loudly  claim  on  his 
behalf. 

Do  they  not,  for  instance,  believe  blindly,  and  without  a  shadow  of 
evidence,  in  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  W.  Q.  Judge,  in  his  circular  of 
November  3rd,  1893,  against  Prof.  G.  N.  Chakravarti? 

In  this  circular  we  find  not  only  is  charity  forgotten,  but  also  the 
most  elementary  laws  of  courtesy.  Here  is  a  gentleman — of  high  repu- 
tation, who  holds  a  most  honourable  post  under  the  Government  of 
India,  not  by  any  means  an  unknown  adventurer — invited  by  the 
American  Section  to  represent  the  Indian  Section  at  the  "  Congress  of 
Religions"  in  Chicago.  During  the  time  that  he  is  an  apparently 
honoured  guest  he  is  being  watched  by  spies,  who  take  reports  of  him 
to  Mr.  W.  Q.  Judge,  who  charges  him  wuth  ambition,  plotting,  and  of 
being  an  agent  of  the  dark  powers.  Mr.  Chakravarti,  with  others,  is 
accused  of  guiding  Mrs.  Besant  to  try  psychic  experiments  on  members 
in  Europe. 

I  claim  that  such  statements  are  an  infringement  of  even  the 
ordinar>'  laws  of  courtesy  to  a  guest,  and  that  those  who  raise  the  cr>' 
of  charity  on  behalf  of  Mr.  W.  Q.  Judge,  should  be  the  first  to  disbelieve 
in  the  charges  made  against  Mr.  G.  N.  Chakravarti,  especially  when 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  adduced,  and  the  whole  fabrication 
rests  upon  the  unsupported  statement  of  one  individual. 

Take  another  example,  the  anonymous  attack  on  Annie  Besant  by 
our  young  friend  Mr.  E.  T.  Hargrove,  under  the  pseudonym  of  **  Che- 
Yew-Tsang."  Here  we  have  a  young  man,  who  has  not  yet  won  his 
spurs  in  the  battle-field  of  life,  attacking  a  woman,  who,  for  twenty 
years,  has  worked  for  the  human  race.  Worked  and  suffered  in  a  way 
that  no  other  member  of  the  Theosophical  Society  can  claim  to  have 
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after  Annie  Besant  had  aided  the  American  Section  with  her  lectures, 
she  left  over  ;^500  with  Mr.  W.  Q.  Judge  for  the  benefit  of  that  section. 

One  of  Mr.  Judge's  party,  writing  to  a  newspaper  a  short  while 
since,  spoke  of  Annie  Besant  as  a  "  baby  occultist,"  and  this  argument 
is  in  great  favour  among  Mr.  Judge's  defenders.  Mr.  E.  T.  Hargrove 
must  then,  according  to  this  theor>*,  be  in  the  embr>-onic  stage,  for  he 
joined  some  three  years  after  Mrs.  Besant.  Fortunately  the  time  of 
entering  the  Society  is  not  the  measure  of  any  one's  knowledge  or 
growth  in  occultism.  Later  on  in  the  Forgot tai  Pledge  we  find  another 
attack  on  Mr.  Chakravarti ;  on  p.  ii,  the  author  writes,  "I  say  that  if 
Mr.  Judge  resigns  you  will  at  once  have  one  put  in  his  place  who  is 
bound  to  this  Brahmin  of  a  different  line." 

Apparently  Mr.  Judge  does  not  inform  his  colleagues  of  his  owu 
plans,  for  we  find  that  Mr.  Bertram  Keightley  quotes  from  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Judge  to  Mr.  Chakravarti  of  January  jth,  1894.  in  which  he  offers 
to  help  in  making  **  this  Brahmin  of  a  different  line,"  the  President  of 
the  Society,  thus  ousting  Colonel  Olcott  from  his  post.  Needless  to 
say  this  offer  was  promptly  refused. 

But  how  about  the  '•  agents "  who  watched  Mr.  Chakravarti  in 
September,  1893?  Surely  their  reports  must  have  been  delivered  to 
Mr.  Judge  before  January  7th.  1S94?  Here  we  face  an  extraordinary 
tangle,  either  those  who  watched  Mr.  Chakravarti  did  not  report  on 
him  until  Mr.  Judge  heard  of  the  commencement  of  proceedings  against 
him,  or  they  did  so  report,  and  yet  in  January'*  1S94,  ^^  offer  of  the 
Presidency  was  made ! 

H.  P.  B.  says.  "  If  a  member  of  the  Theosophical  Society  is  found 
guilty  of  one  of  the  above  enumerated  [#>.,  treachen*,  falsehood,  and 
rascality^  or  some  still  worse  crime,  and  if  another  member  becomes 
possessed  of  irrefutable  evidence  to  that  effect,  it  may  become  his  pain- 
ful duty  to  bring  the  same  under  the  notice  of  the  council  of  his  branch. 
Our  Society  has  to  be  protected,  as  also  its  numerous  members.  This, 
again,  would  be  only  simple  justice.  A  natural  and  truthful  statement 
of  facts  cannot  be  regarded  as  *  evil  speaking '  or  as  condemnation  of 
one^s  brother."     ^See  Lucifer,  Vol.  III.  p.  26S.^ 

This.  Sir.  is  the  posirloa  of  Annie  Besant,  she  has  such  evidence, 
and  according  to  H.  P.  B.  she  is  right  in  her  action:  it  remains  for  Mr. 
Judge  to  refute  that  evideaoe.  a  copy  of  which  is  in  his  possession.  I 
only  cIjlisi  for  Annie  Besant  and  Mr.  Chakravarti  that  charity  which  is 
extended  so  fneely  to  Mr.  Judge. 

Ycnri'  trdly. 

Isabel  Cooper-Oakley. 
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We  now  arrive  at  the  gist  of  the  matter.  He  says  : — "  I  was  placed 
in  possession  of  information  emanating  from  the  Master  recognized  by 
Theosophists  as  behind  and  protectifig  the  Theosophical  movefnent.*^  He 
does  not  saj'  some  Theosophists,  but  speaks  generally,  and  thus  involves 
all  the  members  in  this  dogma. 

Whether  any  member,  or  handful  of  members,  knows  of  such  a 
Master  is  not  known  and  cannot  be  proved  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
members  admittedly  as  they  stand  at  present. 

We  have  heard  their  constant  claims  without  proof  often  enough  ; 
some  may  have  faith  and  believe,  others  may  have  a  **  working  hypo- 
thesis," and  many  may  be  passively  sceptical,  or  consider  the  question 
too  complicated  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion.  The  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  at  any  rate,  is  that  the  great  mass  of  the  members  know  nothing 
about  the  matter,  but  allow  to  go  by  default  of  discussion  the  claims  of 
communication  with  Mahatmas  made  by  various  individuals.  They 
have  perception  enough,  at  all  events,  to  see  that  such  claims  amongst 
an  audience  somewhat  prepared  to  receive  them  must  give  considerable 
emphasis  and  weight,  even  if  half-unconsciously,  to  the  words  of  the 
claimants.  This  •*fact"  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for  it  is  most 
important. 

The  next  statement  is  as  to  the  channel  of  communication,  and 
that  it  was  altogether  independent  of  Mr.  Judge.  Here  Mr.  FuUerton 
proceeds  to  prove  a  negative  by  his  mere  assertion.  We  do  not  know 
how  he  could  prove  to  his  own  satisfaction,  let  alone  ours,  that  there 
was  no  communication  by  wire,  or  in  any  one  of  man}'  ways,  between 
his  informant  and  Mr.  Judge.     We  leave  it  to  him. 

He  tells  us  nothing  of  the  ** conclusive  experience"  he  has  had, 
and  has  previously  said  he  cannot  do  so. 

Apparently  he  had  had  no  such  conclusive  experience  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Judge. 

The  whole  resuity  so  far,  of  the  letter,  after  a  preamble  and  a  claim 
set  forth  without  proof,  is  to  add  weight  and  importanceX.Q  what  is  to  follow. 

Mr.  Fullerton,  for  some  reason  or  other  not  known  to  us,  has 
changed  his  opinion  about  the  whole  question  regarding  Mr.  Judge  and 
the  Theosophical  .Society,  but  he  writes,  or  thinks,  that  he  has  not 
really  done  so,  but  is  only  obeying  blindly  a  superior  intelligence  which 
must  be  right.  The  effect  again,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  whatever 
his  internal  activities  may  be,  is  clear  enough — he  wants  us  all  to  believe 
what  he  proceeds  to  set  forth,  whether  it  be  reasonable  or  unreasonable, 
proven  or  unproven.  There  it  is,  with  all  its  overwhelming  weight  of 
authority— the  Master. 
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from  it.  Whether  the  fraud  is  through  delusion  or  intentional,  the 
causes  are  the  same,  but  in  one  case  the  actors  are,  probably,  at  this 
stage  of  their  degeneration,  irresponsible,  and  in  the  other,  fully  con- 
scious and  responsible.  Whether  it  be  the  folly  of  ambition,  vanity,  or 
anything  else,  the  incentive  acts  as  an  obsessing  power,  and  its  force  is 
cumulative.  Beginning  with  small  things  and  gradually  gathering 
strength,  the  unhappy  victims  come  at  length,  in  both  the  cases,  to  be 
unable  to  resist  the  impulse  to  lie.  to  scheme  for  power,  to  hunger  for 
fame.  If  with  these  propensities  are  blended  others  more  laudable,  it 
only  makes  the  case  more  diflScult. 

The  temptation  to  give  their  utterances  authority,  and  to  receive 
the  homage  of  less  gifted  and  endowed  beings,  is  overwhelming.  Their 
position  becomes  ever  worse.  And  the  evil  spreads  amongst  the 
votaries  also,  for  through  their  own  credulity  they  come  ever  more 
under  the  sway  of  the  original  claimants.  First  encouragers  of 
dangerous  claims,  then  the  victims  of  these  claims,  they  are  fortunate 
if  they  do  not  end  in  being  co-operators,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
in  fraud. 

Whether  there  be  persons  in  the  Theosophical  Society  who  have 
reached  the  exalted  position  of  having  guidance  from  Mahitm&s,  or 
pure  and  powerful  Devas,  the  present  writer  knows  not.  When,  how- 
ever, we  get  such  "communications"  and  "manifestations"  as  we  are 
now  having,  we  are  left  no  alternative,  actually  no  other  choice,  in 
regard  to  these  particular  claimants,  than  those  set  forth. 

The  proofs  of  purity  of  life  and  nobility  of  character  can  be 
partially  given  here,  as  also  their  opposites.  Whether  these  arise 
spontaneously  in  the  individual,  or  are  the  result  of  influences  acting 
behind  him,  cannot  be  decided  here. 

Out  of  the  attempts  to  prove  this  impossible  thing,  arise  all  the 
troubles  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

It  will  be  well  for  members  to  take  counsel  in  time.  The  whole 
consideration  of  this  great  question  must  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  at 
no  distant  date,  otherwise  disaster  which  already  threatens  will  be 
assured.  A  policy  of  laissez-faire^  it  will  be  found,  is  not  going  to  act. 
That  has  been  tried — and  failed.  Taking  refuge  in  the  **  Constitution" 
has  not  saved  the  Theosophical  Society  from  being  involved  in  scandal 
of  the  most  grievous  sort,  nor  is  it  going  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a 
curious  sect,  a  cult,  in  which  there  will  be  abundance  of  room  for  the 
strong  and  cunning  to  tyrannize  over  the  credulous  and  weak. 

At  this  very  time  the  Society  threatens  to  become  a  hunting-ground 
for  various  people  who  would  set  up  claims  to  special  guidance  from 
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Sacred  Sources  for  themselves.     They  are  allowed  to  do  it  by  the 
••Constitution." 

Even  if  no  other  causes  were  at  work  from  without,  the  clash  and 
discord  within  will  soon  disintegrate  a  Society  so  formed. 

If  some  of  the  claims  were  genuine,  which  cannot  be  proved,  and 
merely  ill-judged,  they  would  be  involved  in  the  common  disaster 
overtaking  those  not  genuine,  of  which  the  folly  and  fraud  can  be 
proved. 

Mr.  FuUerton's  letter  must  be  read  carefully  and  pondered  over,  to 
realize  the  supremely  pitiful  position  of  the  man.  It  is  an  object  lesson 
in  regard  to  the  whole  question  of  Mahatmas,  the  claimants  to  their 
guidance  and  their  victims. 

A  good  many  members  will  have  ample  leisure  to  do  this,  for 
the  letter  has  been  separately  printed  and  circulated. 

E.  T.  Sturdy. 
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THEOSOPHICAL  ACTIVITIES. 

EUKOPK. 

The  Section  is  still  in  a  somewhat  turbulent  condition,  and  its 
activity  is  greatest  in  the  direction  of  resolutions,  protests  and  the  like. 
But,  all  the  same,  work  goes  on  with  each  individual  branch,  ap- 
parently with  undiminished  ardour.  New  members  are  being  added  to 
the  Section  at  a  satisfactor>'  rate,  so  that  the  progress  in  this  direction 
promises  well  for  the  future,  as  it  shows  that  the  present  disturbed  state 
does  not  prevent  real  and  increasing  interest  in  the  true  work  of  the 
Society. 

The  donations  to  the  General  Fund,  from  January  20th  to  February 
20th,  amounted  to  ;^ii  19s.  6d.,  a  notable  falling  off  from  the  previous 
month.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  higher  sums  reached  in  the  two  or 
three  earlier  months  will  not  prove  to  be  the  limits  attainable,  as  the 
expenses  are  necessarily  heavy. 

We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  the  formation  of  a  lending  library 
in  Rome,  at  74,  Via  Porta  Pinciana.  It  is  open  every  day,  except 
Sunday,  from  11  to  12. 

The  North  of  England  Federation  Conference  was  held  on 
February  9th,  at  Liverpool.  Between  forty  and  fifty  members  were 
present,  including  G.  R.  S.  Mead  and  representatives  from  eight  of  the 
Federated  Lodges.  The  afternoon  Session  of  the  Conference  was 
occupied  with  a  discussion  on  the  duties  of  a  Lodge  of  the  Theoso- 
phical  Society.  Mr.  Mead  lectured  in  the  evening  on  "The  Secret  of 
Death." 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Blavatsky  Lodge  was  held  on  February 
i6th,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  President.  Mrs.  Besant  placed  her 
resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  Lodge  owing  to  the  charges  recently 
made  against  her.  It  was  moved  and  carried  unanimously  that  Mrs. 
Besant  be  re-elected  President. 

Nine  Lodges  have  requested  a  Special  Convention  of  the  Section 
immediately  on  Mrs.  Besant's  return,  but  before  calling  for  the  Con- 
vention Mr.  Mead  has  asked  them  to  reconsider  the  matter,  owing  to  the 
short  time  which  would  be  left  between  the  Special  and  the  Ordinary 
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short  morning  lecture,  expounding  Theosophy.  Gradually  we  hope  to 
build  up  a  strong  and  life-giving  centre  in  this  ancient  home  of  spiritual 
life. 

**  The  Countess  Wachtmeister  has  a  big  scheme  in  hand,  the  federat- 
ing of  the  various  boys*  societies  founded  by  Colonel  Olcott  into  a 
Hindu  Boys'  Association  ;  she  is  President  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Association,  and  I  clip  the  following  from  its  circular,  to  shew  the 
nature  of  the  work  : — 

**  *  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  night  of  the  27th  December,  1894,  ^^  ^^^ 
Convention  Hall  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  Adyar,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  form  an  Association  of  Hindu  boys,  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  form  Boys'  Sabhas  in  every  part  of  India.  The  sole  object  of 
this  project  is  to  give  the  Hindu  boys  every  facility  to  study,  grasp  and 
practise  the  principles  of  their  own  Religion,  to  sow  the  nucleus  of 
avast  Brotherhood  among  the  Hindu  boys,  and  in  short,  through  the 
agency  of  the  rising  generation,  to  restore  to  India  her  past  greatness 
in  her  Religion,  which  is  her  only  life  and  strength.  It  was  also  re- 
solved that  a  monthly  journal  in  English  exclusively  devoted  to  this 
cause,  shall  be  started  under  the  name  of  The  Ayra  Bala  Bodhint,  and 
circulated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  A  sufficient 
fund  to  guarantee  the  success  of  this  project  has  been  raised.  With  a 
view  to  place  the  Journal  in  the  hands  of  every  boy  or  his  patents,  the 
subscription  has  been  fixed  at  the  nominal  rate  of  one  rupee  per 
annum,  in  advance,  including  postage.  The  Journal  will  be  divided 
into  three  parts ;  the  first,  devoted  to  valuable  articles  and  contribu- 
tions on  the  Hindu  religion,  philosophy  and  morals ;  the  second,  opened 
for  questions  from  boys  and  answers  from  Pandits  ;  and  the  last  part  to 
contain  notes  of  activities  of  the  different  Sabhas  in  the  country.  It 
has  also  to  be  added  that  this  Journal,  which  will  be  the  only  organ 
through  which  Hindu  boys  may  open  communication  between  them- 
selves on  religious  and  moral  subjects,  has  secured  the  services  of  some 
philanthropic  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  have  agreed  to  send  to  the 
Journal  from  time  to  time  literary  contributions,  among  which  are  Mrs. 
Besant's.  The  Journal  has  already  secured  about  six  hundred  sub- 
scribers and  it  will  be  issued  from  January,  1895.* 

**  The  Benares  Association  was  founded  by  Colonel  Olcott  on 
January  26th  of  last  year,  during  my  visit  to  this  town,  and  the  first 
anniversary  was  celebrated  on  the  21st,  when  I  addressed  the  Associa- 

A 

tion  on  **The  Aryan  Life,"  sketching  for  these  boys  and  j^ouths  what 
they  should  be  having  regard  to  their  past,  and  what  they  must  become 
if  India  is  to  rise  among  the  nations. 
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The  Ar>'an  Theosophical  Society  has  passed  resolutions  express- 
ing the  fullest  confidence  in  Mr.  Judge  and  denying  the  necessity  for 
investigation.  Several  other  branches  have  also  passed  resolutions 
to  the  same  effect,  and  Mr.  Patterson  has  issued  a  circular,  signed  by 
some  hundred  and  twenty  members,  defending  Mr.  Judge's  proceedings. 

Many  members,  however,  are  sending  to  England  for  information, 
as  they  have  not  the  full  particulars  before  them,  and  wish  to  learn  the 
complete  facts.  There  is  evidently  a  growing  desire  in  America  to  see 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings 
in  this  case,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  use  their  own 
judgment. 

A. 

Australasia. 

Pleasant  reports  come  to  hand  from  the  Sydney  Branch.  An 
H.  P.  B.  Training  Class  has  been  formed  and  is  well  under  way,  the 
attendance  being  good  and  the  discussions  capitally  sustained.  The 
class  numbers  about  twenty,  and  the  membership  is  confined  to  the 
branch,  giving  the  fullest  possible  freedom  for  debate  and  interchange 
of  ideas.  The  object  is  to  train  members  for  speaking  in  public.  The 
President  retains  office  for  one  month  and  a  critic  is  appointed  by  him 
at  each  meeting.  The  scheme  is  an  excellent  one  and  might  well  be 
imitated. 

The  Key  to  Theosophy  and  Secret  Doctrine  classes  proceed  continu- 
ously in  their  work,  without  making  any  break  for  holidays. 

A. 

South  Africa. 

Owing  to  holidays  the  attendance  at  our  last  four  meetings  has  been 
small.  The  reading  of  Death  and  After?  has  been  discontinued  and 
the  evenings  devoted  to  discussions.  The  interest  displayed  shews 
that  The  Secret  Doctrine  is  taking  firm  root  in  the  Group.  In  reply  to 
a  question  by  the  undersigned  the  members  present  were  unanimous  in 
declaring  that  the  time  they  had  given  to  the  study  of  Theosophy  had 
not  been  wasted. 

H.  K 
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and  Christians  as  a  help  to  penetrate  further  into  the  spirit  of  their 
faith,  so  as  to  see  its  full  width,  breadth,  and  depth." 

We  all  study  the  religions  of  the  past  to  learn  from  them,  but  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  there  can  be  any  real  progress  in  simply  return- 
ing to  the  past,  and  becoming  either  Hindu  or  Buddhist  or  Christian, 
once  that  the  idea  of  an  ever-present  living  Religion,  underlying  all 
religions  and  all  forms  of  religion,  has  been  caught  sight  of. 

Dr.  Carus*  remarks  are  slightly  apologetic  and  meant  to  disarm 
the  prejudice  of  the  othodox,  but  he  ends  up  bravely  enough  with  the 
words : 

**  Above  any  Hinayana,  Mahayana,  and  Mahasetu  is  the  Religion 
of  Truth." 

G.  R.  S.  M. 


The  Dream  of  Ravan. 

We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  announce  to  our  readers  that  the 
Theosophical  Publishing  Society  has  issued  a  reprint  of  this  most 
interesting  work,  which  can  now  be  obtained  in  book  form,  nicely 
printed  and  bound  on  good  paper  for  2s.  6d.  (pp.  248).  Parts  of  this 
mystical  work  were  reprinted  in  Lucifer,  so  that  manj'  of  our  readers 
will  have  an  idea  of  its  contents. 

The  Dream  of  Ravan  appeared  originally  in  a  series  of  articles  in 
The  Dnblifi  University  Magazine  of  1853,  1854.  The  name  of  the  writer 
has  not  been  disclosed;  but  whoever  he  was  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  was  both  a  scholar  and  a  mystic.  That  he  had  studied  the  Rama- 
yana  from  the  original  texts,  and  was  a  master  of  Vedantic  psychology 
is  amply  manifested ;  that  he  was  a  mystic  himself  and  spoke  of 
things  that  were  realities  to  him  and  not  mere  empty  speculations,  is 
evident  to  every  earnest  student  of  Indian  theosophical  literature.  In 
no  other  Western  publication  have  the  three  ** states"  of  man's  con- 
sciousness been  so  strikingly  and  so  intelligibly  set  forth  as  by  our 
author.  This  mystic  exposition  will  endow  such  intellectual  produc- 
tions as  Prof.  Max  Miiller*s  Lectures  on  the  Vedanta  and  Dr.  Paul 
Deussen's  Das  Systetn  des  Vedanta  with  a  soul,  and  breathe  into  them 
the  breath  of  life.  Though  the  narrative  is  set  forth  in  the  garb  of 
phantasy,  and  much  of  strangeness  is  intermixed,  so  that  the  general 
reader  will  pass  it  by  as  merely  a  quaint  conceit,  nevertheless  the 
mystic  and  student  of  Yoga  will  recognize  many  a  home  truth  but 
slightly  veiled  and  many  a  secret  wholly  disclosed. 

G.  R.  S.  M. 
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the  beauties  of  the  soul,  the  charms  of  Fathers  ofthe  Christian  Church  is  brought 

the  mind,  and  finally  he  ascends  to  the  forward.    The  usual  short  notes  fill  up 

highest,  the  divine,  the  perfect  beauty  the  rest  of  the  bright  little  journal, 

and  purity.     The  division  seems  to  be  A. 

founded  on  the  idea  of  body,  soul  and  

spirit  and  the  essay  contains  many  sugges-  THE  BUDDHIST  (Colombo), 
tive  passages.  Vol.  VI,  No.  52,  Vol.  VII,  Nos.  i,  2  and 
No.  16  and  17  also  contain  a  reprint  of  3:— The  report  on  Buddhist  schools  gives 
Thomas  Taylor's  translations,  Porphy-  some  interesting  particulars.  A  short 
ry's  essay  "  On  the  Cave  of  the  Nymphs,  history  of  Buddhism  in  Ceylon  is  re- 
in the  Thirteenth  Book  of  the  Odyssey.'*  printed  from  the  Journal  of  the  Mahd- 
A  symbolical  interpretation  of  this  cave  Bbdhi  Society.  The  translation  of  the 
is  given,  tracing  its  meaning  to  the  de-  Visuddhiuiagga  is  continued,  but  the 
scent  and  ascent  of  the  soul.  other  translations  appear  to  have  stopped 

A.  abruptly  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 


A. 


THE  THEOSOPHIC  GLEANER 


{Bombay).  PACIFIC  THEOSOPHIST  {San 
Vol.  IV,  No.  6:— The  excellent  articles  Ftancisco). 
on  "  How  to  Begin  the  Study  of  Theo-  Vol.  V,  No.  7 :— This  number  begins 
sophy*'  are  continued.  The  rest  of  the  with  an  article  on  "Reason,  Instinct,  and 
journal  is  composed  of  reprints,  which  Intuition,"  ably  written.  Instinct  is  de- 
are,  however,  well  chosen,  and  the  short  fined  as  the  ol)edience  of  the  lower  king- 
notes  on  various  topics  at  the  end  of  the  doms  to  the  impulses  of  their  creators, 
number.  reason  as  the  efforts  of  the  soul  to  pene- 

^  trate  its  animal  nature,  and  intuition  as  the 

result  of  the  successful  efforts,      Allen 

LE  LOTUS  BLEU  {Paris).  Griffiths    contributes    a    review    ot    the 

"ir^i     \7     XT       ,^       ii'Ti            u           J  Theosopliical  situation,  and  a  forecast. 

Vol.    V,     No.    12: — **Tlieosophy    and  \                 .                ,         ,     .          ^ 

Socialism"  is  the  title  of  the  first  paper.  ^'-  Anderson  wntes  on  the  relation  of 

Theosophy.   it    savs,    teaches    Universal  Theosophy     to     rehgion,    science,    and 

Identity.    The  only  hope  of  permanent  Ph>»°sophy,  and  points  out  some  of  the 

Lettering  ofpeople'audgoyemment  is  in  contradictions   of  dogmatic  scien,^.    A 

the  recognition  of  the  truth  and  the  ad-  ™^''^'"  f"«ny  °""P""t »"  «"ade  m  defining 

vance  of  knowledge,  and  not  in  the  mere  ^"'"  ^^  "  incomprehensible,"  instead  of 

change  of  forms.    Hence  ordinary  social-  incompressible,   as    the    bodies  we    are 

ism  is  imperfect,  since  it  seeks  first  to  acquainted  with  have  certainly  the  former 

change  the  forms.     Dr.  Pascal  writes  on  '1"""'>'  ""  ""*  "'^  '""^'■-    "^^^  ^^^^"J^  '« 

the  Pilgrimage  of  the  Soul,  in  an.swer  to  "'"'""K  "'  insisting  that  we  have  arrived 

a    correspondent.      Several  interesting  at  "the  parting  of  the  ways."  and  repeats 

translations  from    various  theosophical  "■■•  J"''S'"'*'  statements  as  to  the  docu- 

writers  fill  up  the  number.  nienls. 

A.  A. 

THE  LAMP  (Toronto).  

Vol.  I,  No.  7:-Has  an  article  on  Mr.  THE  ArYA  BALA  BODHINI  (Madras). 

Stead,  with  a  fearsome  portrait  of  the  Vol.  I,  No.  i : — This  is  a  new  magazine, 

subject.    Mr.  W.  T.  James  discusses  the  published  by  the  Hindu  Boys'  Associa- 

Rationaleof  Reincarnation,  and  produces  tion,  originated  by  Col.  Olcott.    The  As- 

.several  statements  in  evidence  of  its  truth,  sociation  has  just  been  started  for  the 

Let  us  hope  it  is  more  true  than  some  of  purpose  of  uniting  all  the   boys*   clubs 

the  statements.     The  old  story  as  to  the  and  societies  organized  by  Col.  Olcott  on 
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Mr.  Judge's  November  circular  and  "  or-  teachings.  The  translation  is  by  Madame 

der  "  in  his  "  Remarks."    He  states  his  in-  H.  de  Neufville. 

ability  to  accept  them  as  coming  from  A. 
the  alleged  source  and  hopes  this  state- 
ment will  exonerate  him  from  the  charge 

of  "special    pleading    for    Mr.  Judge"  ^^^^^^  PUBLICATIONS. 
His  remarks  are  very  moderate,  unduly 

moderate,    many   will    think,    and    not  We  have  received  also  The  Mf/aphysiail 

quite  applicable  to  the  case  as  it  stands.  Magazine,    a    new    American    monthly, 

He  regards  Mr.  Judge  as  deluded,  but  of  ^,^^^^^  commences  well,  with  very  large 

his  bona  fidts  throughout  the  whole  case  j^^^,  ^  ^^  -^^^  ^^^^^  a„d  iyxXxixe%  Notes 

he  has  no  doubt.    The  number  also  in-  ^,^^  Queries,  with  all  kinds  of  odd  and  in- 

eludes  "The  Theosophical  Society  and  teresting   information,   "  Extracte    from 

its   Work,"   and    continuations    of   two  ^^^  rj^^   ^^^^  ^^  Connecticut "   being 

other  articles.  especially     entertaining ;      considerable 

research  is  e\'idenced  in  this    publica- 

^  tion;    Cosmos,  an  Australian  magazine, 

TEOvSOFISK    TIDSKRIFT  excellently  produced,  having  an  article 

{Stockholm),  ^^,  jyj^g    Besant;  Book-Notes,  the  usual 

Feb.  1895  .--After  publishing  a  speech  ^^^^^^y  of  recent  mystical  and  other  pub- 
by  Dr.  Zander,  deserving  of  wide  atten-  Hcations ;  The  Sanmdrga  Bodhini,  the 
tion,  a  translation  is  given  of  an  account  ^^Xm^^  weeklv  journal,  conUining  the 
byRochas  d'Aiglun  of  scientific  experi-  A-iz^/^wwAfl^,  among  other  things;  Kal- 
ments  in  hypnotism.  Following  this  is  p^^  ^ur  Bengali  magazine ;  The  Moslem 
an  instructive  paper  by  Richard  Eriksen,  ^y^^.^^^  ^  ^^^  monthly,  for  Moham- 
called  "Crucifixion  and  Atonement,"  medan  propaganda,  edited  by  the  well- 
showing  the  origin  of  those  Christian  known  [convert,  Mr.  A.  R.  "  Webb ; 
symbols.  A  short  but  very  powerful  ex-  j^cvieu'  o/Rezneu's,  with  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
tract  from  Edward  Carpenter's  Towards  Besant ;  The  Astrologer^ s  Magazine,  con- 
Democracy  is  translated  by  E.  Z.,  and  taining  a  Theosophical  horoscope  by 
the  rest  of  the  number  contains  another  ..  Sephariel,"  with  a  black  look  out  for  the 
of  Jacob  Bonggren's  little  gems,  "The  immediate  future,  but  hope  for  the  fol- 
Lotus  Flower,"  and  some  aphorisms  and  lowing  time;  the  Oriental  Department 
Chinese  proverbs.  p^p^r  of  the  American  Section,  contain- 

^^*  ing   a  short  Upanishad  and  comments, 

and  Shankara's  Catechism;  The  Genesis 

THE  KEY  TO   THEOSOPHY.  ^/Z?^/«5/V7«j,  by  J.  Barker  Smith,  L.R.CP.. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  a  French  a  small  pamphlet  dealing  with  psychic 

translation  of  this  work  has  just  been  phenomena,  not  very  intelligible  in  style; 

pul)lished.    This  will  bring  one  of  the  T'Adr /^9rw/;/,  with  discussion  of  Mahdtmfts, 

best  Theosophical  books  into  the  hands  their  nature,   length  of  life,   and  other 

of  French  readers,  and  will  no  doubt  be  curious  points,  mind-influence,  and  me- 

a  great  aid  to  the  propaganda  of  the  diumship. 


Women's  Fkintino  Society,  Limitkd  66,  Whitcoinb  Sireei,  W.C. 
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The  Enneads  of  Plotinus  are,  as  Harnack  says,  "  the  primary 
and  classical  document  of  Neoplatonism  ;  "  of  that  document  there 
is  no  translation  in  the  English  language.  There  are  complete 
translations  in  Latin,  French  and  German,  but  English  scholarship 
has  till  now  entirely  neglected  Plotinus,  who,  so  far  from  being 
inferior  to  his  great  master  Plato,  was  thought  to  be  a  reincarnation 
of  his  genius.  (**  Itii  ejus  siinilis  judicatus  est^  ut  ,  ,  ,  in  hoc  tile 
revixisse  putandus  sit,^^ — St.  Augustine,  Dc  Civitate  Dei^  viii,  12.) 
A  glance  at  the  Bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  essay  will  show  the 
reader  that  though  French  and  German  scholars  have  laboured  in 
this  field  with  marked  industr>'  and  success,  English  scholarship 
has  left  the  pioneer  work  of  Thomas  Taylor  (in  the  concluding 
years  of  the  past  centur\'  and  the  opening  years  of  the  present) 
entirely  unsupported.  Taylor  devoted  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  un- 
remitting toil  to  the  restoration  of  Greek  philosophy,  especially  that 
of  Plato  and  the  Neoplatonists.  In  the  midst  of  great  opposition 
and  adverse  criticism  he  laboured  on  single-handed.  As  Th.  M. 
Johnson,  the  editor  of  The  Platonisf  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Taylor,  says  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  three  treatises  of 
Plotinus : 

"  This  wonderful  genius  and  profound  philosopher  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  the  elucidation  and  propagation  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy. By  his  arduous  labours  modern  times  became  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  works  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Proclus,  etc.  Since 
Taylor's  time  something  has  been  known  of  Plotinus,  but  he  is  still 
to  many  a  mere  name." 

Taylor  was  a  pioneer,  and  of  pioneers  we  do  not  demand  the 
building  of  Government  roads.  It  is  true  that  the  perfected  scholar- 
ship of  our  own  times  demands  a  higher  standard  of  translation 
than  Taylor  presents  ;  but  what  was  true  of  his  critics  then,  is  true 
of  his  critics  to-day :  though  they  may  know  more  Greek,  he  knew 
more  Plato.  The  present  translation,  nevertheless,  is  quite  faithful 
enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Taylor  was  more  than  a  scholar, 
he  was  a  philosopher  in  the  Platonic  sense  of  the  word ;  and  the 
translations  of  Taylor  are  still  in  great  request,  and  command  so 
high  a  price  in  the  second-hand  market  that  slender  purses  cannot 
procure  them.  The  expense  and  labour  of  preparing  a  complete 
translation  of  the  Enneads,  however,  is  too  great,  a  risk  witbo&t 
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in  which  the  supports  of  life  on  its  material,  as  well  as  on  its  spiri- 
tual side,  had  been  broken  asunder,  and  the  great  civilizations  of 
the  world  were  impressed  with  the  consciousness  of  their  own  down- 
fall, and  with  the  prophetic  sense  of  the  approach  of  a  new  era  :  a 
time  in  which  the  longing  after  a  new  and  more  satisfying  form  of 
spiritual  being,  a  fellowship  that  should  embrace  all  peoples,  a  fonn 
of  belief  that  should  bear  men  over  all  the  misery  of  the  present, 
and  tranquillise  the  desire  of  the  soul,  was  universal."  (v.  391-392, 
quoted  by  Mozley.) 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  then,  and  very  similar  is  the 
condition  of  things  in  our  own  day.  It  requires  no  great  eflfort  of 
the  imagination  for  even  the  most  superficial  student  of  the  history 
of  these  times  to  see  a  marked  similarity  between  the  general  unrest 
and  searching  after  a  new  ideal  that  marked  that  period  of  brilliant 
intellectual  development,  and  the  uncertainty  and  eager  curiosity  of 
the  public  mind  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  tendency  is  the  same  in  kind,  but  not  in  degree.  To-day 
life  is  far  more  intense,  thought  more  active,  experience  more 
extended,  the  need  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  more  pressing. 
It  is  not  Rome  who  has  united  the  nations  under  her  yoke,  it  is  the 
conquests  of  physical  science  that  have  in  truth  united  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  built  up  an  arterial  and  nervous  system  for  our 
common  mother  which  she  has  never  previously  possessed.  It  is 
not  the  philosophy  of  Greece  and  Rome  that  are  meeting  together; 
it  is  not  even  the  philosophy  of  the  then  confined  Occident  meeting 
with  the  somewhat  vague  and  unsystemized  ideas  of  the  then  Orient; 
it  is  the  meeting  of  the  great  waters,  the  developed  thought  and 
industrious  observation  of  the  whole  Western  world  meeting  with 
the  old  slow  stream  of  the  ancient  and  modern  East. 

The  great  impetus  that  the  study  of  oriental  languages  has 
received  during  the  last  hundred  years,  the  radical  changes  that 
the  study  of  Sanskrit  has  wrought  in  the  whole  domain  of  philology, 
have  led  to  the  initiation  of  a  science  of  comparative  religion,  which 
is  slowly  but  surely  modifying  all  departments  of  thought  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  To-day  it  is  not  a  Marcion  who  queries 
the  authenticity  of  texts,  but  the  ** higher  criticism"  that  has  once 
for  all  struck  the  death-blow  to  mere  Bible-fetishism.  The  conflict 
between  religion  and  science,  which  for  more  than  two  hundred 
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when  the  strong  power  of  mystic  religion  is  poured  into  human 
thought,  that  Plotinus  arose  to  revive  the  dialectic  of  Plato  and 
rescue  the  realms  of  pure  philosophy  from  the  hosts  of  disorderly 
speculation,  while  at  the  same  time  brilliantly  defending  the  best 
that  mysticism  offered.  It  will,  therefore,  be  of  great  interest,  for 
those  who  are  inclined  to  believe  in  mystical  religion  in  the  present 
day,  to  consider  the  views  of  perhaps  the  most  acute  reasoner  of 
the  Greek  philosophers,  who  not  only  combined  the  Aristotelean 
and  Platonic  methods,  but  also  added  a  refined  and  pure  mysticism 
of  his  own  which  the  times  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  unable  to 
produce. 

The  reader  will  douotless  be  anxious  to  learn  what  was  the 
attitude  of  Plotinus  to  Christianity,  and  whether  the  Christian  doc- 
trine had  any  influence  on  the  teachings  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Neoplatonists.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity on  Neoplatonism,  and  of  Neoplatonism  on  Christianity, 
especially  by  German  scholars ;  but  it  is  safer  to  avoid  all  extreme 
opinions,  and  be  content  with  the  moderate  view  of  Harnack  that, 
"the  influence  of  Christianity — whether  Gnostic  or  Catholic^-on 
Neoplatonism  was  at  no  time  ver\^  considerable,"  and  with  regard  to 
the  first  teachers  of  the  school  entirelv  imnoticeable.  Nevertheless, 
** since  Neoplatonism  originated  in  Alexandria,  where  Oriental  modes 
of  worship  were  accessible  to  ever>'one,  and  since  the  Jewish  philo- 
sophy had  also  taken  its  place  in  the  literary  circles  of  Alexandria, 
we  -may  safely  assume  that  even  the  earliest  of  the  Neoplatonists 
possessed  an  acquaintance  with  Judaism  and  Christianity.  But  if 
we  search  Plotinus  for  evidence  of  any  actual  influence  of  Jewish 
and  Christian  phraseology,  we  search  in  vain;  and  the  existence  of 
any  such  influence  is  all  the  more  unlikely  because  it  is  only  the 
later  Neoplatonism  that  offers  striking  and  deep-rooted  parallels  to 
Philo  and  the  Gnostics,"  and  Porphyry  (c.  xvi.)  distinctly  states 
that  the  Gnostics  against  whom  Plotinus  wrote  were  Christians, 

And  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  strong  spiritual  life  and 
hope  which  the  teaching  of  the  Christ  inspired  in  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers,  brought  a  reality  into  men's  lives  that  would  not  be  content 
with  the  mere  envisagement  of  a  cold  ideal.  Those  who  were  fired 
with  this  hope  taught  that  this  ideal  was  realizable,  nay,  that  it  had 
already  been   realized.      With   such  a  fervid   spirit  of  hope  and 
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And  though  Plotiniis  cannot  be  said  to  have  borrowed  directly 
either  from  Christianity  or  other  oriental  ideas,  nevertheless  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that  he  was  acquainted  with  them,  and  that  too  most 
intimately.     By  birth  he  was  an  Egj'ptian  of  Lycopolis  (Sivouth) ;  — 
for  eleven  years  he  attended  the  school  of  Ammonius  at  Alexandria  ;^ 
his  interest  in  the  systems  of  the  further  East  was  so  great,  that  h 
joined   the  expedition  of  Gordian   in   order   to  learn   the  religio 
philosophy  of  the  Persians  and  Indians ;    his  pupils,  Amelius  an 
Porphyry,  were  filled  with  oriental  teaching,  and  it  was  in  answer  t 
their  questioning  that  Plotinus  wrote  the  most  powerful  books  ot 
the  Enneads.     Porphyry,  moreover,  wrote  a  long  treatise  of  a  ver 
learned  nature  Agaiiist  the  Christians^  so  that  it  cannot  have  bee 
that  the  master  should  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  views 
the  pupil.     Numenius  again  was  highly  esteemed  by  Plotinus  an 
his  school,  and  this  Pythagoreo-Platonic  philosopher  was  saturates 
with  oriental  ideas,  as  Vacherot  tells  us  (i,  318) : 

**  Numenius,  a  Syrian  by  origin  and  living  in  the  Orient,  is  n 
less  deeply  versed  in  the  religious  traditions  of  Syria,  Judaea  an»» 
Persia  than  in  the  philosophical  doctrines  of  Greece.     He  is  pe: 
fectly  familiar  with  the  works  of  Pliilo,  and  his  admiration  goes 
far  as  to  ask  whether  it  is  Philo  who  platonizes,  or   Plato  w 
philonizes ;   he  dubs  Plato  the  Attic  Moses.      If  the  doctrines 
Philo  have  at  all  influenced  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  it  is  owing 
Numenius,  the  father  of  this  Syrian  School,  out  of  which  Amelit- 
and  Porphyr}'^  came  into  Neoplatonism. 

**  The  oriental  tendency  of  the  philosopher  is  shown  by 
following  words  of  Eusebius  :  *  It  must  be  that  he  who  treats  oft 
Good,  and  who  has  affirmed  his  doctrine  with  the  witness  of  Plat 
should   go  even  further  back  and   take  hold  of  the   doctrines 
Pythagoras.      It  must  be  that  he  should   appeal   to  the  most  r 
nowned  of  the  nations,  and   that  he  should   present  the  rituals 
dogmas    and    institutions    which — originally    established    by 
Brahmans,  Jews,  Magians  and  Egyptians — are  in  agreement  wi 
the  doctrines  of  Plato.'     (VIII,  vii,  De  Bono):' 

We,  therefore,  find  in  Plotinus  two  marked  characteristics ;  t 
method  of  stern  dialectic  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  rational  and  pra 
tical  mysticism  on  the  other  that  reminds  us  very  strongly  of  the 
phase  of  the  yoga-systems  of  ancient  India.     As  Brandis  remarks 
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powers  were  to  be  commanded  and  not  obeyed.  **  Those  gods  ot 
yours  must  come  to  me,  not  I  to  them."  (^kciVow  8ct  rrpoi  ifiJk 
l^\€(r$€u,  ovK  cfte  Trpos  Ik€ivov^. — Porphyry\  X.) 

And,  indeed,  he  ended  his  life  in  the  way  that  Yogins  in  the 
East  are  said  to  pass  out  of  the  body.  When  the  hour  of  death 
approaches  they  perform  Tapas,  or  in  other  words  enter  into  a  deep 
state  of  contemplation.  This  was  evidently  the  mode  of  leaving 
the  world  followed  by  our  philosopher,  for  his  last  words  were : 
**  Now  I  seek  to  lead  back  the  self  within  me  to  the  All-self" 
(to  cV  r\ylv  B€.ov  irpoq  to  cv  t^)  vavrl  ^ctov. — Porphyry y  ii.) 

Indeed  Plotinus,  **  in  so  far  as  we  have  records  of  him,  was  in 
his  personal  character  one  of  the  purest  and  most  pleasing  of  all 
philosophers,  ancient  or  modern"  (Mozley).  It  is,  therefore,  of 
great  interest  for  us  to  learn  his  opinions  on  the  thought  of  his  own 
time,  and  what  solution  he  offered  of  the  problems  which  are  again 
presented  to  us,  but  with  even  greater  insistence,  in  our  own  days. 
We  will,  therefore,  take  a  glance  at  the  main  features  of  his  system. 

G.  R.  S.  Mkad. 

{To  be  conclndaL) 
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"  Aineii,"  say  we,  her  nearest  relatives,  to  this  tribute  of 
disciple. 

As  for  myself,  although  I  do  not  exactly  hold  with  them,  ye 
may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  teachings  of  Theosophy  should  r 
be  ignored  by  our  contemporaries,  even  though  the  Society  be  d 
persed  and  no  trace  remain  of  it  as  an  organised  body.  These  teac 
ings  will  have  their  place  in  the  history  of  the  Nineteenth  Centt 
and — even  if  they  do  not  materially  influence  the  coming  genei 
tions,  as  is  the  hope  of  her  devoted  followers — ^yet  the  name  ol 
woman  who  was  capable  of  calling  forth  a  movement  based  on  ui 
versal  ideals,  cannot  be  entirely  lost  in  oblivion. 

Vera  P.  Jeuhovsk:y. 

[Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  Editor  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue,  y 
permission  to  translate  this  biographical  Essay — Hds.] 
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**by  setting  fire  to  his  fallen  adversary's  abode.  In  a  short  time  all 
the  nether-world  was  in  flames,  which  consumed  the  fire-god  and 
all  he  possessed.  Even  the  rocks  cracked  and  split  with  the  heat; 
hence  the  ancient  saying,  *the  rocks  at  Orovaru  are  burning'," 
equivalent  to  saying,  "  the  foundations  of  the  earth  are  on  fire." 
{Myfhs  and  Sangs  of  the  South  Pacific^  b\'  the  Rev.  W.  Wyatt  Gill, 
LL.D.,  p.  56.) 

In  Hawaii  (Sandwich  Islands)  was  preserved  a  distinct  tradition 
that,  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of  the  people  then  lixnng,  the 
god  Tane  destroyed  the  world  by  fire  and  afterwards  organised  it  as 
it  is  now ;  the  first  man  of  the  new  race  being  called  Wela-ahi-lani 
(Buming-fire-of-heaven).  (Fornander's  The  Polynesian  Race^  vol.  1., 
63.)    They  have  also  a  distinct  tradition  of  the  watery  deluge. 

Before  leaving  Polynesia  we  may  also  notice  that  the  Maoris 
speak  of  the  deluge  as  **  the  overturning  of  the  world."  So  th( 
Ngaitahu  relate  that  **Puta  was  the  cause  of  the  land  being  tume< 
upside  down  "  (White's  Ancient  History  of  the  Maori^  i.,  181),  and  th< 
flood  spoken  of  in  the  legend  of  Tawhaki,  when  the  earth  was  over- 
whelmed with  the  waters,  is  called  **  the  overturning  by  Mataaho." 

Now  the  Greenlanders  have  the  same  expression  as  this.  Thej^^:^^^  e] 
are  very  much  afraid  of  certain  spirits  called  Inguersoit,  who  2s^^:^^mxi 
supposed  to  be  the  souls  of  those  people  that  died  when  **  the  worlc^  ^T^rrld 
was  turned  upside  down"  in  the  days  of  the  deluge.  They  ar»  ^M-  ^Jire 
thought  to  have  become  flames  of  fire,  and  to  have  found  shelter  i^  -Z"  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks.     (Crantz^  vol.  i.,  p.  208.) 

Having  thus  collected  a  certain  number  of  facts  as  material  fc 
reasoning  upon,  let  us  consider  if  they  contain  any  material  worth 
of  study.     Of  course,  when  I  speak  of  facts,  I  do  not  allude  to 
substance  of  the  stories  as  being  facts,  but  to  the  convergence 
certain  lines  of  tradition.     The  first  point  to  consider  is  the  tnithfu 
ness  of  the  idea  contained  in  the  old  legends.     Are  they  sheer  profi 
less  lies,  or  are  they  merely  veils  for  the  truth  ?    That  they  are  lier^ 
in  the  sense  of  being  made  with  the  intention  to  deceive,  I  do  n< 
think  possible.   The  field  for  lying  is  so  vast,  and  originality  so  rai 
that  I  do  not  think  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  pure  falsehoods  wit^::^  Ji 
identical  incidents  would  have  sprung  up  in  a  hundred  difFereir^*-  ^ 
places,  and  continue  to  agree  with  each  other  in  their  repetitiotrJ^^ 
over  vast  spaces  of  time. 
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Long  periods  are  necessary  for  even  the  most  simple  phases  of  human 
existence  to  develop  and  play  their  part.  I  do  not  fear  at  the  present 
day  to  shock  the  sensibilities  of  others  by  such  a  claim,  for  a  cham- 
pion of  the  orthodox,  Professor  Sayce,  has  stated  that  he  considers 
that  human  beings  have  communicated  with  each  other  by  means  of 
articulate  speech  for  at  least  40,000  years.  And  this  is  a  very  mild 
estimate  compared  with  what  some  anthropologists  demand.  If  then  we 
allow  6,000  years  for  all  recorded  history  (much  even  of  that  being 
mythical),  we  have  behind  in  the  darkness  of  unrecorded  ages,  34,000 
years  of  which  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  except  geologically. 
Time  is  here  for  the  growth  and  decadence  of  great  peoples,  for  end- 
less wanderings,  tradings,  wars,  captivities,  and,  in  fact,  an  infinite 
variety  of  circumstances  before  which  the  mind  falters.  It  is  quite 
possible,  nay,  even  probable,  that  in  that  far-off  unknown  time  there 
were  means  of  communication  as  to  language  and  tradition  of  which 
we  now  have  no  conception,  and  that  legend  and  story  may  have  passed 
from  race  to  race  during  epochs  since  which  the  very  configuration 
of  the  earth^s  surface  has  had  time  to  change. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  considered  three  theories  for  the  origin  of 
the  ** destruction"  legend;  that  it  was  pure  lying,  evolved  simi- 
larly in  many  places  at  once  ;  that  it  was  a  religious  story  (record  or 
parable),  handed  down  from  a  people  which  differentiated  into  many 
alien  races ;  or  that  it  was  a  tale,  which,  issuing  from  one  source, 
flowed  by  inter-communication  among  people  widely  separated  in 
regard  to  locality  and  ethnic  character.  There  yet  remains  another 
explanation,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  probable  of  all,  r/s., 
that  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  legends  named  by  Tylor  **  Myths  of 
observ'ation."  These  are  mainly  scientific  discernments,  distorted  by 
imperfect  observation,  and  affected  by  the  primitive  superstitions 
and  dim  perceptions  of  cause  and  effect  which  mark  the  simple  mind 
of  the  barbarian.  He  sees,  as  the  trained  scientist  sees,  the  facts  of 
nature,  and  unable  to  reason  inductively,  he  deduces  some  false  con- 
clusion. He  notices  huge  bones  left  uncovered  by  a  landslip  or 
lying  in  a  cave.  Thence  arises  the  idea  that  these  are  the  bones  of 
giants,  and  it  is  not  long  before  all  the  accompaniments  of  myth 
are  grouped  around  the  incident,  the  war  between  the  gods  and 
giants,  etc.  The  Siberians  have  often  found  bones,  teeth,  and  other 
remains  of  mammoths  partly  exposed  in  river-banks  or  cliffs.    They 
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go  far  before  that  destroyer  espied  him,  and  swooped  down  upon  him. 
Hautere  had  now  to  run  for  his  life,  and  just  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  shelter  of  the  network  when  the  bird  pounced  upon  him,  and  in 
its  violent  efforts  to  reach  its  prey,  forced  its  legs  through  the  meshes, 
and  becoming  entangled,  the  fifty  men  phuiged  their  spears  into  its 
body,  and  after  a  desperate  encounter  succeeded  in  killing  it" 
{Trans.  N.  Z.  Inst.^  vol.  x.,  64.) 

White  also  relates  that  the  fairy  people,  the  Nuku-mai-tore, 
were  greatly  troubled  by  the  visits  of  a  huge  flesh-eating  bird.  It 
was  killed  by  the  hero  Pungarehu,  and  they  found,  round  the  cave 
in  which  the  creature  had  lived,  bones  of  human  beings  strewn  about. 
(White's  Ancient  History  0/  the  Afaort\  vol.  ii.,  p.  33.) 

Now  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  Maoris,  seeing  the  huge 
bones  of  the  dinor7iis  lying  on  the  surface,  as  we  even  now  find  them, 
constructed  on  the  immensity  of  the  remains  a  myth  about  a  mon- 
strous man-eating  bird,  imaware  that  the  dinornis  was  wingless.     It 
is  improbable  that  the  remains  of  Harpagornis^  comparatively  scarce 
and   not  remarkable,   should  have  suggested  the  myth.     In   the 
ancient  world  the  discovery  of  fossil  bones  often  either  originated 
or  became  the  illustrations  of  myth,  just  as  Marcus  Scaurus  brought 
to  Rome  from  Joppa  the  bones  of  the  monster  prevented  by  Perseuj 
from  devouring  Andromeda,  and  as  the  rib  bone  of  the  whale  stilV  M  ^  ill 
preserved  in  St.  Mar\^  Redcliffe  Church  is  supposed  to  have  belon] 
to  the  Dun  Cow  slain  by  Guy,  Earl  ot  Warwick.     Numberless  sucl 
instances  could  be  cited  if  necessary'. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  myths  of  observation  in  whictdT 
probably  the  legend  is  not  so  much  an  accretion  to  the  natural  fact 
as  a  slightly  altered  transmission  of  actual  record.    The  savage' 
tribes  of  Brazil  tell  of  the  curtipira^  an  enormous  monkey,  coverea 
with    long,  shaggy  hair,  and  with  a  bright  red  face.     No   sucr 
animal   now  inhabits  Brazil,  but  geologists  say  that  in  the  post 
pliocene  period  such  a  creature  existed  in  that  country,  and  vox 
possibly  have  lived  down  to  the  time  when  men  came  into  being. 
tradition  has  been  preser\'ed  by  Father  Charlevoix  {History  of  Ncr 
France^  vol.  v.,  p.  187)  from  North  American  sources,  concerning 
great  elk.     He  says, 

"  There  is  current  also  among  the  barbarians  a  pleasant  enoug" 
tradition  of  a  great  elk,  beside  whom  others  seem  but  ants. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

**  Let  me  see/'  said  Miss  Jessamy  Mainwaring,  tentatively, 
**  your  name  is ?" 

**  Liz  Arden,  please,  Miss.     This  here's  my  sister  Jess." 

**Ah!"  Miss  Mainwaring  picked  up  a  paper  from  the  table 
before  her,  read  it,  frowned,  laid  it  down,  and,  leaning  forward, 
tapped  lightly  upon  it  with  a  little  gold  pencil  case. 

**Iam  sorry,''  she  said  incisively,  **we  can  do  nothing  for  the 
case." 

The  applicants  looked  crestfallen;  they  were  the  extremest 
contrast  in  appearance  conceivable,  but  the  rueful  air  was  reflected 
in  both  faces  as  Miss  Mainwaring  pronounced  her  dictum.  The 
spokeswoman  was  a  girl  of  nineteen,  her  dress  was  fairly  respectable, 
she  had  a  strong,  substantial  figure,  a  handsome,  brilliantly  tinted 
face,  and  fine,  bold  looking  eyes ;  her  boots  were  patched,  and  she 
wore  a  string  of  pearl  beads  round  a  full,  well  moulded  throat.  The 
younger  girl  was  also  the  taller;  she  looked  as  though  she  had 
outgrown  her  strength ;  she  was  very  slim,  with  long,  thin  hands, 
the  fingers  of  which  tapered.  Her  face  was  delicate  in  outline ;  it 
might  have  been  pretty  had  it  not  been  so  pale  and  pinched.  The 
lips  were  sensitive,  the  upper  lip  very  short,  it  quivered  as  Miss 
Mainwaring  spoke.  The  skin  was  fine,  and  soft,  and  bloodless 
looking.  The  girl  was  shabbily  dressed,  her  black  curly  hair, 
cropped  short,  and  clinging  in  rings  and  tendrils  round  her  brow, 
wanted  brushing.  Her  eyes  were  grey,  frightened,  misty,  dilated, 
and  circled  with  long,  black  lashes.     The  elder  girl  spoke 

**  The  lady  as  I  saw  last  week,  Miss " 

**  Miss  Syme?  I  know.  She  told  you  she  would  investigate 
the  case.  I  am  attending  the  bureau  this  week,  and  I  have  all 
information  respecting  former  applicants.  We  can  do  nothing  for 
you." 
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As  for  you,   Elizabeth,   you  were   taken   as    housemaid   by   Mrs. 
Forsythe ;  it  was  your  first  place." 

**  I  was  at  school  before." 

**  A  reformatory  school,  I  think  ?  " 

'*  Well,  yes!"  s^id  the  girl,  defiantly.  **Come  now.  It  was — 
and  what  of  that  ?  " 

**  Nothing — to  me.  You  left  that  situation  with  a  stain  upon 
your  character,  and  you  have  since  been  living  at  home.  Mrs. 
Forsythe  often  had  reason  to  complain  of  your  forward  manners  and 
flightiness.     That  is  your  stor>\     A  very  discreditable  one." 

The  younger  girl  was  sobbing  hysterically,  and  backing  towards 
the  door.    The  older  planted  her  arms  akimbo  and  advanced. 

"  Look  'ere,"  she  said  in  a  strong  voice,  **it's  very  fine  for  you, 
youVe  all  the  luck  and  all  the  fun  you  want,  but  you  just  think  'ow 
you'd  feel  if  you  'adn't  no  luck  and  no  fun  that  you  could  take 
without  being  bullied  and  nagged,  and  kep'  imder.  You're  a  gal 
like  me,  I'll  be  bound  you've  got  some  fellow  keeping  company  with 
you,  respectable  like.  If  you  was  placed  like  me,  and  treated  as  I've 
been,  you'd  think  it  was  pretty  hard  as  you  should  be  starved  to 
death  for  it.  It's  a  shame!  Why,  you've  never  had  a  chance  of 
doing  wrong.  Not  you!  You'd  be  a  fool  if  you  did,  that's  what 
you'd  be,  a  fool !     Now  that's  straight,  ain't  it  ?  " 

**  Be  kind  enough  to  leave  the  office,"  said  Miss  Mainwaring, 
white  with  wrath. 

**  No — and  I  won't  leave  the  hoffice  neither.  Will  you  get  me 
work  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.     Leave  the  office." 

**  I  shan't,  I  tell  you.  You,  sitting  up  there  and  lecturing  away. 
I'll  give  you  a  piece  of  my  mind,  and  if  you  don't  like  it  you  can  do 
the  other  thing,  you  can  !     Leave  me  alone,  Jess,  you  little  fool." 

The  younger  girl  was  sobbing,  and  plucking  her  by  the  sleeve. 

'*  You  impertinent  young  woman,"  said  Miss  Mainwaring, 
indignantly.     *^I  shall  send  for  the  police." 

**Ho!  you'll  send  for  the  perlice,  will  you,"  screamed  the 
applicant,  her  face  scarlet.  **  You'll  send  for  the  bloomin'  perlice 
and  'ave  me  run  in.  All  right!  You  just  wait.  I'll  give  'em  some- 
thing to  lock  me  up  for.  Don't  you  make  any  mistake!  I'll  scratch 
your  eyes  out,  I  will.     Insulting  me !  " 
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manifestation  of  what  is  base  and  bad  in  Liz  revolts  you.  You 
shudder  at  its  expression  in  her;  but  are  you  quite  sure  that  you 
have  not  loved,  do  not  love,  just  such  another  sinner,  whose  sin 
clothes  itself  more  daintily  and  speaks  a  prettier  language.  If  so, 
Miss  Mainwaring,  it  is  not  only  that  you  do  not  hate  the  sinner — 
which  is  well — but  it  is  not  even  the  sin  you  hate,  but  its  garment.'' 

<<  I — I — cannot  discuss  such  matters." 

**  I  entreat  you  to  discuss  them  now  for  your  own  sake.  Be- 
cause," he  leaned  forward  and  rested  the  tips  of  his  fingers  on  her 
arm,  **  I  admire  you,  I  respect  you ;  if  you  will  forgave  me,  I  will 
say,  I  love  you  so  well  that,  weak  as  it  seems  to  be,  I  do  not  want 
you  to  learn  sympathy  through  pain — I  want  to  spare  you." 

The  finger  tips  on  her  arm  gave  a  strange,  tingling,  not  un- 
pleasant sensation,  as  of  a  slight  electric  current  thrilling  through 
her ;  it  increased  as  Vasarhely's  voice  deepened,  shook,  and  grew 
more  earnest. 

"  I  do  not  understand  vou." 

"  I  cannot  explain.  If  I  did,  you  would  only  smile  and  doubt. 
You  are  strong — you  can  bear  suffering — and  if  you  will  not  hear 
you  must  suffer,  for  you  cannot  go  down  to  your  grave  a  dead  soul, 
as  do  many.  You  must  rise  from  the  dead,  and,  if  you  will  close 
your  ears  to  the  softer  tones  of  the  angel's  trumpet,  you  must  heed 
the  harsher." 

**  Are  you  trying  to  frighten  me  into  assisting  yoMX protigi P^ 

Vasarhely  removed  his  hand  from  her  arm  and  his  eyes  grew 
veiled. 

**  No,"  he  said,  quietly.  Miss  Mainwaring  took  up  her  pen 
suggestively. 

**  You  will  not  assist  Liz.  What  is  your  case  against  little  Jess  ?  " 

**  She  would  have  been  imprisoned  as  a  swindler  were  it  not 
for  her  age  and  because  she  was  a  first  offender.  She  knew  she  was 
wrong — of  course  she  did  !  " 

**  How  did  she  swindle  ?  " 

**  She  pretended  to  see  pictures  in  a  glass  ball." 

**  Are  you  sure  she  did  not?" 

**  Mr.  Vasarhely,  do  you — obviously  a  man  of  education — ask 
me,  a  woman  of  average  intelligence  and  culture,  living  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  that  question  ?  " 
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bought  a  halfpennyworth  of  wood  and  some  exceedingly  gruesome- 
looking  sausages.  There  was  bread  and  a  little  tea.  She  lit  the 
fire  and  boiled  the  kettle,  made  the  tea,  and  set  Jess  to  toast  the 
sausages. 

The  two  girls  ate  them  when  they  were  cooked,  and  having 
done  so,  the  younger  lay  down,  coughing  and  shivering,  on  the 
blanketless  and  not  over-clean  bed. 

"Feel  bad? "said  Liz;  she  was  twisting  about  the  bows  on 
her  hat  and  curling  a  large  feather  that  decorated  it.  There  was 
little  furniture  in  the  room ;  the  floor  was  dirty,  the  atmosphere 
close  and  stale  ;  on  the  chimney  piece  were  a  pack  of  tarot  cards  and 
a  glass  ball. 

**  Awful  bad,"  said  the  other,  with  a  sob.  **  I'll  have  to  go.  up 
to  the  hospital  again,  Liz.     I've  got  a  cold  again,  some'ow." 

**  Some'ow  ?  "  said  the  girl,  with  an  angry  laugh.  **  It's  not  far 
to  look,  my  gal ;  no  farther  than  your  boots.  You're  always  wet 
through  this  weather." 

**  I'd  go  to  the  'spensary  if  I'd  sixpence." 

**  You  ain't  got  it — that  the  last  I  spent  just  now." 

Jess  sighed. 

**  The  fog  just  tears  at  your  chest,"  she  said.  **  The  doctor  says 
to  me — don't  you  go  out  in  the  fog,  says  he.  Take  plenty  of  inilk 
and  eggs,  he  says,  and  keep  warm  and  in  pure  air — else  you'll  never 
'ave  a  chance." 

Liz  laughed. 

"  Why  don't  'e  say  port  wine  and  chicken  and  hot  roast  beef,'* 
she  said,  derisively.  "  P'raps  'e'U  pay  for  it.  Never  mind,  Jess, 
we'll  get  money  sonle'ow." 

She  whistled  the  air  of  a  street  song  as  she  twisted  the  bows. 
When  it  grew  dark  she  got  up  and  lit  a  small  bit  of  candle,  carried 
it  across  to  a  little  looking-glass,  and  curled  her  hair.  She  put  the 
hat  on  and  vsearched  about  till  she  produced  a  dirty  pair  of  light- 
coloured  gloves,  some  coarse  lace,  and  a  bunch  of  artificial  flowers. 

She  proceeded  to  decorate  herself  with  these.  She  took  an  old 
haresfoot  out  of  a  drawer  and  rubbed  it  to  and  fro  on  her  cheeks, 
and  twisted  a  veil  across  her  face  and  over  her  hat.  She  looked 
handsome  when  her  toilette  was  completed. 

She  crossed  and  looked  at  Jess.     The  girl  was  asleep,  shivering 
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THE     NEW     ULYSSES. 

{Conchided  from  p,  35) 
CHAPTER    III. 

Pknelope. 

(Three  years  after).  I  have  drifted  a  good  deal  beyond  the 
point  when  I  left  the  monaster}\  That  there  are  powers  (one  or 
many)  above  us,  I  have  no  kind  of  doubt;  but  what  they  are, 
whether  they  want  anything  of  me,  what  they  want,  whether  the 
objects  they  pursue  have  any  direct  reference  to  us  at  all,  whether 
our  worship  is  any  pleasure  to  them,  to  all  such  questions,  I  can 
only  answer — I  do  not  know.  Once  I  gathered  up  my  whole  life  in 
my  hand  for  one  brave  push  for  an  answer,  one  great  drive  at  the 
wall  which  sunders  these  powers  from  us.  I  do  not  regret  it ;  the 
chance  of  success  was  worth  my  life ;  but  I  have  failed,  and  like  Mrs. 
Browning's  Satan,  **  all  things  grow  slowly  sadder  to  me,  one  by 
one  " —  Vanifas  vanitatuin.  (ytnnia  vanifas  !  **  The  eve  is  not  satisfied 
with  seeing,"  and  if  not,  what  is  to  satisfy  it?  A  dull,  heavy,  des- 
pairing regret  for  my  lost  youth  seems  to  grow  on  me,  and  is  serious 
enough  ; — **  that  way  madness  lies !  "  To  see  my  life — my  own  beauti- 
ful life — all  I  had  in  the  world,  so  ruined,  gone  so  utterly  to  waste, 
nothing  made  of  it  and  no  pleasure  had  from  it !  I  am  not  bemoan- 
ing what  might  have  been ;  I  look  over  the  vast  waste  of  powers 
and  possibilities;  and  the  bitterness  of  it  is  just  that  I  could  make 
no  better  of  it.     Like  Browning's  Paracelsus : — 

**  I  have  addressed  a  frock  of  heavy  mail, 
But  may  not  join  the  troop  of  sacred  knights." 

God  will  not  have  niv  service — what  shall  I  do  ? 

Another  thing  is  growing  on  me  also,  a  drifting  back  in  heart 
to  the  Catholic  faith.  My  reason  is  not  affected,  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be ;  but  I  feel  a  kind  of  **  drawing  "  to  give  all  this  up  and 
plunge  blindfold  into  the  abyss,  shall  I  call  it  ?     If  I  did,  I 
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indeed  all  we  can  do  for  them,  and  that  to  make  them  do  this  or 
that  under  pain  of  damnation  is  not  in  the  least  to  help  them.  I 
never  believed  that  Gurj's  Moral  Theology  was  the  way  to  good  on 
earth  ;  now  I  find  it  is  not  even  the  way  to  Heaven  !  It  is  a  vast 
comfort. 

**  But  when  I  speak  of  this  continued  evolution  as  a  *  new  and 
larger  hope,'  I  shall  be  at  once  met  by  those  I  am  leaving  with 
this  answer — *  You  have  already  the  hope  of  Heaven,  the  highest 
possible  development,  to  be  gained  at  once  after  death,  without 
this  weary  round  of  lives  !  You  may  see  God  then  (and  what  more 
can  any  Nirvana  or  absorption  give  ?)  for  ever  and  for  ever.' 

**  Will  any  of  these  understand  me  if  T  say  that  even  if  it  were 
so — even  if  I  had  the  choice  between  the  two — I  would  choose  the  re- 
birth, the  continued  struggle  for  perfection,  gained  as  a  man, 
amongst  men  and  for  men  ?  To  pass  with  my  fellows  birth  after 
birth  and  Round  after  Round  the  great  Ladder  of  Perfection  !  We 
cannot  save  our  own  souls  alone,  as  the  Christian  theology  teaches ; 
and  to  know  better  how  to  help  mankind  and  to  be  stronger  to  do  it, 
is  more,  far  more,  than  any  selfish  happiness  in  the  *  lone,  sunny 
idleness  of  Heaven/  It  is  true  I  have  done  little,  but  this  is  because 
all  effort  has  hitherto  been  poisoned  with  the  doubt  whether  on  the 
whole  I  was  doing  harm  or  good.  I  reverence  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  every  human  soul  so  much  that  I  hesitate  to  lay  a  finger  on 
it  even  for  what  seems  obvious  good — so  much  follows  from  any  in- 
terference, and  we  know  so  little.  Hence,  whilst  more  energetic 
men  have  been  working  around  me,  preaching  this  or  that  panacea 
for  all  human  ills,  and  reckoning  much  stir  for  much  done,  I  have 
mostly  stood  aside,  longing  to  help,  but  fearing  lest  I  should  make 
things  worse  instead  of  better.  And  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  it 
was  not  the  wiser  part. 

**  Rutin  truth  I  have  not  the  choice.  Every  time  I  place  myself 
in  imagination  (and  it  is  very  often  I  do  it)  at  the  point  of  death,  it 
grows  harder  and  harder  to  fancy  myself  forcing  out  an  *  I  believe 
what  the  Church  believes' just  to  save  myself  from  hell  fire;  it  would 
be  a  useless  mockery  if  it  were  needed. 

"^  But  I  am  told  it  is  my  duty  to  give  up  this  rebel  reason  to 
faith  !  How  would  mv  account  of  mvself  to  God  sound  on  this  view? 
'  Mv  God,  I  did   not  on  earth  believe  this  or  that  doctrine  of  the 
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A    SAMOYED    SEERESS. 
By  K.  Nosiloff. 

One  of  my  friends  in  Novaya  Zemlya  is  an  old  Samoyed  woman. 

She  has  no  name,  because  Samoyed  philosophy  holds  that  a 
name  for  a  woman  is  a  superfluous  luxury;  so  we  called  her  "Jolly 
Grandmother." 

Jolly  Grandmother  was  the  life  and  soul  of  our  winter-quarters 
at  M^tochkin  Bay.  She  was  blind  in  one  eye,  and  bustled  about 
with  tireless,  cheerful  activity,  brightening  our  hut  through  the  long 
dark  hours  of  gloomy  Arctic  winter. 

At  that  time  I  had  no  house  of  my  own  at  the  northern  Bay, 
and  so  spent  the  winter  in  a  common  Samoyed  hut,  not  a  very  con- 
venient habitation  perhaps,  but  at  any  rate  very  close  to  nature. 

There  were  times  when  a  thick  cloud  of  melancholy  settled 
down  upon  our  hut.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  You 
could  not  show  your  nose  out  of  doors ;  foul  weather,  wind,  darkness, 
a  polar  night.  One  even  grew  tired  of  sleeping.  Then  a  happy 
thought  would  suddenly  strike  Jolly  Grandmother,  and  the  whole 
hut  grew  cheerful  again.  She  had  a  wonderful  gift  of  mimicry. 
I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  one  she  had  ever  seen  whose  voice 
and  manner  she  could  not  hit  off  to  the  life,  with  such  genuine 
humour  that  she  drew  an  involuntary  smile  even  from  her  savage 
old  husband.  She  sometimes  acted  whole  scenes  for  us,  and  her 
success  was  so  complete  that  she  fairly  brought  down  the  house. 

Sometimes,  when  the  old  lady*s  jokes  followed  each  other  thick 
and  fast,  we  laughed  till  the  dogs  began  to  wonder  what  had 
happened  to  their  masters.  But  Jolly  Grandmother  never  so  much 
as  smiled  herself. 

Besides  her  incomparable  gift  in  this  direction,  there  was 
another  side  to  Jolly  Grandmother's  character  that  gave  us  much 
food  for  thought.      This  was  her  extraordinar>'  faculty  of  second 
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fumbling  at  a  patch  on  her  old  husband's  coat.     Then  we  could  not 
help  asking: 

"Do  you  not  see  anything  in  the  fire,  Grandmother  ?" 

Then  she  used  to  raise  her  head  from  her  sewing,  and  look  at 
us  with  a  sly  smile. 

**No;  I  don't  see  anything,  only     ..." 

**  But  look  again !  look  carefully !  we  are  going  out  over  the 
ice,  to  try  to  get  some  food  for  the  dogs ;  the  wretches  have  had 
nothing  to  eat  for  three  days." 

x\nd  all  the  time  we  kept  thinking,  if  we  could  only  get  a  white 
bear! 

But  the  old  woman  merely  chuckled  and  said  : 

"  Oh,  you  know  I  don't  know  anything!  I  only  talk  nonsense  !" 

But  we  all  knew,  and  had  known  for  a  long  time,  what  sort  of 
nonsense  it  was.  Then  we  used  to  throw  another  log  on  the  hearth, 
till  a  bright  blaze  shot  up,  pretending  to  forget  about  it,  and  going 
on  with  our  preparations.     Suddenly  Grandmother  said  : 

**  Well,  go !  perhaps  you  will  get  something  !/' 

**  So  you  saw  something  after  all.  Grandmother? "  we  asked,  a 
little  more  confidently. 

**  Oh,  I  saw  some  red, — not  much.  Perhaps  you  will  get  a  seal 
or  two ! " 

Then  we  got  our  guns,  and  went  out  of  the  hut  to  harness  the 
dogs.  We  drove  to  the  open  sea,  at  the  edge  of  the  ice,  and  often 
had  to  sit  there  the  whole  day  beside  the  water,  freezing,  before  we 
could  shoot  a  seal.  We  did  not  want  to  believe  in  it  ourselves,  it 
was  too  like  a  fairy  tale. 

Another  time,  Grandmother  said  : 

**  To-day  I  see  something  black,  and  a  great  deal  of  red !  " — red 
we  had  got  used  to,  it  always  meant  blood.  And  we  were  not  gone 
half-an-hour  before  we  shot  a  big  Greenland  seal ;  just  as  if  the 
Fates  had  brought  it  in  front  of  our  guns.  But  at  other  times  you 
never  saw  one  for  months  at  a  time  or,  at  any  rate,  not  within  shot. 

But  our  joy  was  greatest  when  Grandmother  "saw"  a  white 
bear.  She  never  spoke  quite  openly  about  it,  for  to  pronounce  the 
bear's  name — Oshkin — is  a  sin  for  a  Samoyed,  and  still  more  for  a 
woman.  She  used  to  speak  in  a  roundabout  way,  whispering,  as  if 
it  was  a  great  secret. 
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enjoyed  telling  fortunes  by  looking  at  the  edge  of  a  hatchet  or  a 
knife,  especially  when  we  asked  her  about  our  friends  at  home. 

I  have  many  entries  in  my  diary  of  her  *' prophecies" 
during  that  winter,  1889,  and  the  next  two  years.  There  are  many 
remarkable  things  there,  but  two  incidents  stand  out  with  special 
vividness  in  my  memory'. 

In  our  hut  was  a  little  boy,  called  Nevolya,  the  son  of  my 
guide,  Konstantin  Vilki.  Nevolya  was  my  favourite,  and  always 
kept  near  me  the  whole  day  long.  When  I  was  reading,  he  used 
to  follow  the  lines  with  his  eyes,  and  if  I  had  to  clean  my  instru* 
ments  he  was  always  there  to  help  me. 

But  what  interested  him  most  was  my  provision  chest ;  where 
he  was  sure  of  finding  some  sugar  or  sweetmeats  for  himself.  When 
I  went  out  over  the  ice  with  his  father,  he  used  to  wait  for  me  at 
the  door,  in  spite  of  the  cold.  And  more  than  once,  when  his  father 
happened  to  come  home  without  me,  he  filled  the  whole  hut  with 
his  cries,  and  nothing  would  console  him  till  I  appeared  round  the 
distant  cape.  He  always  thought  that  I  had  been  eaten  up  by  the 
bear  whose  skin  his  father  had  brought  home  on  the  sleigh  in  my 
place. 

When  the  polar  night  came  on  Nevolya  began  to  grow  thin  and 
the  colour  began  to  fade  from  his  cheeks.  His  eyes  shone  with  a 
feverish  brightness,  and  he  no  longer  played  with  the  dogs,  nor 
sang  his  songs,  nor  climbed  round  his  mother's  neck.  We  did 
everything  we  could  for  him ;  but  still,  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  we 
saw  that  he  could  not  escape  death.  The  polar  night  had  chosen 
him  for  its  victim. 

Suddenly,  one  night  when  we  were  all  asleep,  the  hut  was 
awakened  by  Grandmother,  who  cried  out  that  someone  had  come 
and  carried  off  Nevolya.  It  was  perfectly  dark,  and  she  was 
sleeping  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hut  from  Nevolya  and  his 
parents. 

Ever>^one  rose  ;  a  light  was  brought,  and  the  hut  was  suddenly 
filled  with  the  wailings  of  Nevolya's  mother.  The  boy  was  already 
stiff  and  cold.  His  head  was  bent  awkwardly  on  his  lean  dirty 
little  shoulder. 

But  when  the  old  woman  began  to  tell  us,  in  the  dim  firelight,  that 
she  had  seen  a  chain  let  down  through  an  opening  in  the  roof  of  the 
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hands,  and  asked  how  they  happened  to  come  north  so  early. 
They  answered  that  they  had  come  from  Tromsoe  ;  another  of  the 
Samoyeds  began  to  ask  whether  war  had  broken  out — an  event  they 
were  in  constant  dread  of,  as  they  feared  the  possibility  of  being  left 
on  their  desolate  island  without  provisions,  or  still  worse,  without 
powder  and  shot.  But  the  Norwegians  reassured  them  on  this 
point,  telling  them  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear. 

They  invited  us  to  come  down  to  the  cabin,  where  they  supplied 
us  with  coffee  and  rum.  And,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
skipper,  I  went  and  examined  the  latest  entries  in  his  log-book. 

The  old  woman  was  vindicated.  Exactly  six  days  before,  the 
ship  first  reached  the  shore  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  under  the  seventy- 
fifth  parallel  of  latitude.  Since  then,  she  had  been  creeping  along 
the  shore  towards  us ;  and,  the  evening  before,  they  had  reached 
the  islands,  noticed  the  walruses  on  the  ice,  cast  anchor,  and  furled 
the  sails. 

That  was  why  we  could  not  see  the  ship  in  the  morning,  when 
the  old  woman  told  us  that  it  was  there,  quite  close,  but  hidden  from 
sight. 

( To  be  concluded^ 

Translated  from  Novoe  Vremya  by  C,  J. 
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EARLY  CHRISTIANITY  AND  ITS  TEACHINGS. 

I.    The  Purpose  of  Christianity. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  a  religion,  and  what,  especially,  is  the 
purpose  of  Christianity?  To  save  men's  souls,  is  the  common 
answer.  To  call  them  to  repentance,  and  to  rescue  them  from  the 
snares  of  the  world  and  the  devil.  It  may  be  that  there  is  more  in 
religion  than  this  ;  that  this  forms  only  a  part  of  the  scheme  which 
is  included  in  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  disciples. 

From  the  records  of  the  earliest  and  the  greatest  defenders  of 
the  faith,  we  find  that  a  wider  range  was  recognised  then,  than  is 
now  the  case,  and  that  the  dogmas  which  hardened  into  such  rigid 
shells  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  still  exist,  though  almost  robbed 
of  the  life  they  once  possessed,  do  not  represent  properly  the  faith 
of  the  early  Christians. 

The  following  description  sums  up  in  a  rough  form  the  scheme 
of  orthodox  Christian  doctrine  as  it  is  commonly  understood. 
Mankind  has  sprung  from  one  progenitor,  Adam,  who  was  created 
perfect  by  God,  and  placed  in  Paradise.  He  committed  a  sin, 
disobeyed  his  Creator,  and  because  of  that  sin  all  humanity  suflfers, 
for  it  brought  death  into  the  world.  There  is  thus  a  separation 
made  between  God  and  man,  a  separation  of  a  moral  kind,  and  one 
which  can  be  overcome.  In  order  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Creator  and  his  sinning  creation,  the  Son  of  God  incarnated  on 
earth,  passed  through  human  sufferings,  and  finally  sacrificed  himself 
on  the  cross,  completing  the  act  of  atonement  or  reconciliation  by 
his  death.  He  came  to  found  a  kingdom,  composed  of  those  who 
follow  him,  in  which  kingdom  this  reconciliation  is  accomplished. 
This  is  the  consummation  of  the  work.  The  means  by  which  each 
man  obtains  this  reconciliation  is  his  faith  in  the  one  who  reconciles. 
Without  that  he  cannot  receive  the  benefits  of  the  work,  but  must 
suffer  the  result  of  his  own  sin  and  the  sin  in  which  he  was  born. 
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**  It  is  not  the  same  thing  to  invite  those  who  are  sick  in  soul  to 
be  cured,  and  those  who  are  in  health  to  the  knowledge  and  study 
of  divine  things.  We  first  invite  all  to  be  healed  .  .  .  and 
when  those  who  have  been  turned  towards  virtue  have  made 
progress,  and  have  shown  that  they  have  been  purified  by  the  Word, 
and  have  led,  so  far  as  they  can,  a  better  life,  then,  and  not  before, 
do  we  invite  them  to  participate  in  our  mysteries.  *  For  we.  speak 
wisdom  among  them  that  are  perfect.'" 

Thus  is  expressed  unmistakably  the  dual  nature  of  religfion, 
the  preliminary  part,  the  calling  to  repentance  or  the  turning  of  the 
mind  to  spiritual  things,  and  then  the  teaching,  the  science  of  the 
inner  life,  the  body  of  knowledge  which  is  the  heritage  of  all  true 
religions.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  history,  every  religion  has 
had,  or  has  claimed  to  have  had,  this  knowledge  as  to  facts  of  nature 
not  open  to  the  ordinary'  man,  nor  obtainable  by  means  of  the  physical 
senses. 

If  there  are  realms  of  nature  which  may  be  explored  by  those 
who  have  fitted  themselves  for  such  investigation,  but  which  are  not 
open  to  all,  then  the  one  who  can  so  seek  for  knowledge  may  bring 
back  some  of  that  which  he  has  gained,  in  order  to  enlighten  his 
more  limited  brethren.  All  religion  is  based  upon  the  reality  of 
such  knowledge,  upon  the  reality  of  an  inner  life  in  nature,  the  laws 
of  which  can  be  learned.  It  is,  above  all  things,  based  on  the 
reality  of  a  spiritual  life  in  man.  A  code  of  ethics  by  itself  does  not 
form  a  religion;  there  is  required,  as  well,  a  body  of  teaching  as  to 
the  nature  and  the  destiny  of  man.  A  religion  that  did  not  g^ve 
some  hint  as  to  the  whence  of  the  soul,  or  as  to  its  future,  when  the 
body  has  been  left,  would  not  gain  much  hold  on  humanity.  Men 
are  ever  seeking  to  know  something  of  the  life  beyond  the  grave, 
for  an  ineradicable  instinct  tells  them  that  the  decay  of  the  body  is 
not  the  close  of  their  existence.  Thus  it  is  that  in  all  religions  the 
future  abodes  of  the  man  are  described.  Heavens  and  hells  innumer- 
able are  planned  for  him,  some  material  and  sensual,  as  in  orthodox 
Mohammedanism,  others  so  metaphysical  and  supersensual  that 
they  are  sometimes  thought  to  mean  annihilation,  such  as  the 
Buddhist  Nirvana  or  the  Hindu  Moksha. 

Are  all  these  stories  as  to  man's  future  and  his  divine  nature 
mere  idle  tales,  or  do  they  all  represent,  in  SQtpe  distorted  form, 
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That  this  is  found  in  early  Christianity,  as  it  is  in  other  faiths, 
it  is  my  endeavour  to  prove,  and  also,  if  possible,  to  give  some  hints 
of  the  nature  of  those  secret  teachings  which  formed  the  real  foun- 
dation of  Christian  creed.  In  so  doing  the  works  of  the  greater 
Christian  fathers  will  be  used  as  the  sources  of  infonnation.  From 
them  we  can  obtain  some  clue  as  to  the  real  doctrines  of  those  times. 
It  is  useless  to  go  to  the  later  writers,  to  the  Church  of  a  few 
centuries  ago,  unless  w-e  hold  the  Roman  Catholic  dogma  of  the 
continued  infallibility  of  the  Church.  What  was  orthodox  in  primi- 
tive Christianity,  what  was  then  proclaimed  by  the  greatest  defenders 
of  the  faith,  was  in  later  times  classed  as  heretical,  when  the  faith 
had  narrowed  into  limits  more  in  accordance  with  the  believers' 
minds. 

The  question  as  to  the  supposed  necessity  for  secrecy  is  a 
difficult  one,  but  there  is  one  reason,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  sufficient 
one,  for  such  secrecy  even  with  regard  to  many  teachings  which 
could  do  no  apparent  harm  by  the  widest  dissemination.  We  have 
only  to  regard  the  progress  of  religions  as  we  may  see  it  in  histor>' 
to  learn  this  reason.  .  At  first  some  teaching  is  put  forward  that 
appeals  to  the  mind  of  the  multitude  as  true.  It  is  truth  to  them, 
and  they  enshrine  it  in  their  hearts,  and  brood  -over  it.  And 
presently  they  build  around  and  upon  it,  enclosing  it  in  walls  which 
hide  it,  until  only  the  walls  are  viewed  and  the  purpose  of  their 
building  is  forgotten.  Then  they  turn  their  attention  to  the  build- 
ing, and  improve  it  and  adorn  it  and  discuss  its  merits  and  its 
failings,  for  the  doctrine  which  once  brought  light  has  become  a 
dogma  which  can  reflect  back  only  that  light  which  is  thrown  upon 
it.  And,  finally,  the  casket  which  was  once  a  shrine  becomes  a 
tomb  for  the  dead  truth.  Thus  it  is  with  all  the  doctrines,  no  matter 
how  noble,  no  matter  how  true.  They  must  die  in  time,  if  they 
once  become  part  of  a  creed.  There  is  a  reason  then  why  the  more  -^^^e 
exalted  teachings,  the  divine  truths  all  religions  claim  to  possess  «:  ^f 

should  not  be  cast  abroad  indiscriminately.     If  they  are  to  be  pre- 
served in  their  purity,  so  that  when  men  are  fitted  to  receive  them 
they  may  be  freely  given,  they  must  not  be  laid  open  for  everyone 
to  take  and  degrade  according  to  his  ability.     A  truth  once  given_ 
and  then  killed  out  by  those  that  received  it  loses  its  power,  and  only-" 
when  presented  in  some  fresh  form  can  it  be  given  ao-ain  a  lease  oi 
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ception,  religions  or  otherwise,  which  has  formed  a  part  of  the 
mental  building  of  any  race,  is  the  same  in  all  points  as  some  other 
which  had  its  birth  and  death  in  some  perhaps  forgotten  age.  In 
order  that  the  new  life,  which  always  conies  with  the  entrance  of  a 
fresh  ideal  into  the  mind,  may  be  received,  there  must  be  some 
points  of  contact,  some  links  with  the  past  thought.  It  cannot  fall 
into  a  totally  unprepared  soil,  and  take  root  there.  These  links 
may  be  well  nigh  lifeless  themselves,  the  mere  shells  of  thoughts, 
moulds  which  are  to  be  broken  with  the  entering  life,  but  they  have 
their  use.  The  mistake  is,  and  has  always  been,  to  take  the  shell 
for  the  substance  within,  but  it  is  also  an  error  to  fail  to  perceive  the 
utility  of  the  shell.  It  is  the  protector  and  the  preserver.  The  mind 
of  man  may  be  compared  to  an  egg.  Within  are  the  living  thoughts, 
the  active  forces,  more  or  less  formless  and  chaotic.  They  are  unor- 
ganised for  the  most  part,  and  flow  along  their  own  channels  but 
little  under  the  control  of  the  thinker.  And  outside  is  the  shell  o 
dead  thought,  the  forms  from  which  the  life  has  departed,  left 
as  mental  deposits ;  for  ever>^  thought  leaves  its  mark  on  the  soul 

We  must  all  recognise  within  ourselves  the  tendency  to  view 
things   with    a  prejudiced  eye.     These  prejudices  are  our  specia 
characteristics,  our  idiosyncrasies.     They  are  the  dead  moulds  ot 
our  past  thinking,  which  cannot  easily  be  broken  ;  they  form  th 
shell  of  our   mind-egg,   and    prevent   the  free    expansion    of  lifi 
within. 

Is  such  a  shell  only  a  hindrance  ?    What  would  we  be   lib 
without  it?    If  we  could  look  upon  all  things  with  a  clear  ey 
untrammelled  by  our  limitations  of  thought  and  character  ?    Sue 
clear  perception  is  one  side  of  the  ideal  that  is  set  before  us  by  tlr: 
spiritual  teachers  of  the  world.     It  is  to  see  the  truth  face  to  fa 
and  not  "  as  through  a  glass,  darkly."    This  glass  which  obscu 
is  the  shell  of  thought,  and  perhaps  we  might  suppose  that  the  bes. 
way  to  obtain  that  face  to  face  perception  would  be  to  break  t 
shell.     But  if  we  hold  to  the  analogy  of  the  egg,  we  may  come  to 
different  conclusion.     The  shell  is  not  the  egg,  it  is  not  the  life,  b 
if  we  break  it  before  that  life  has  become  an  organic  whole,  a  livi 
creature,  we  only  have  a  nasty  spilt  liquid.     And  for  most  of 
this  would  be  true  of  the  mind.     Break  the  shell,  and  instead  of  tK  '^^  ^ 
living  bird,  the  fully  formed  soul,  would  proceed  an  uncontroUal^  ^  ^ 
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'*  It  is,  in  agreement  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  of  much 
more  importance  to  give  our  assent  to  doctrines  upon  grounds  of 
reason  and  wisdom  than  that  of  faith  merely,  and  it  was  only  in 
certain  circumstances  that  the  latter  course  was  desired  by  Chris- 
tianity, in  order  not  to  leave  men  altogether  without  help." 

This  division  corresponds  to  the  threefold  man,  body,  soul,  and 
spirit.  Faith  is  the  action  of  the  spiritual  life  in  the  grossest  of  the 
sheaths  of  the  mind,  the  physical  body ;  knowledge  comes  when 
the  powers  of  the  soul  are  awakened,  and  the  man  perceives,  though 
still  obscurely  ;  while  wisdom,  the  last  of  the  three  great  gifts,  is  the 
fulness  of  the  spiritual  light,  the  man  clothed  in  the  highest  of  his 
robes,  the  purified  spiritual  body.  Then  only  is  the  consummation 
of  true  life  attained. 

The  purpose  of  Christianity  is  not,  then,  the  gift  of  faith,  or 
the  reward  which  is  to  be  obtained  by  faith.  It  is  a  greater  ideal 
that  is  presented.  Faith,  the  turning  of  the  earthly  man  to  the 
first  glimmerings  of  the  inner  light,  the  awakening  Christos,  leads 
to  knowledge,  when  he  knmvs  himself  as  not  merely  a  child  of 
earth,  but  the  possessor  of  the  powers  of  the  soul,  and  becomes 
the  "  sky-goer."  But  greater  than  these  is  the  fulness  of  the 
spiritual  life  which  is  reached  by  Wisdom ;  for  then  is  the  gfreat 
victory  won.  No  longer  on  the  ocean  of  birth  and  death,  as  a 
wanderer,  not  knowing  either  the  goal  or  the  starting  place,  he  has 
attained  to  the  changeless  and  tlie  eternal  kingdom ;  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  or  of  Heaven ;  call  it  by  any  name,  it  is  the  great 
abode,  the  promised  land  of  all  religions,  where  the  changes  of  the 
day  and  night  are  not. 

This  is  the  gospel  of  Christianity,  but  it  is  not  the  gospel  of 
**  Salvation  by  Credulity." 

A.  M.  G. 
{To be  continued^ 
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gives  twelve  squares,  again  a  figure  of  Being  and  of  Life,  of  stability 
and  of  movement. 

The  ogdoad  also  represents  the  Eternal,  because  it  is  eternally 
adding  one  to  seven,  that  is  a  beginning  to  every  end,  a  re-birth  after 
every  death,  a  dawn  after    every  night. 

December  2nd. 

CXXXIX. 

Focus  into  one  all  that  I  have  said  to  you  about  the  quaternary 
and  the  binary,  explain  the  one  by  the  other  and  you  will  have  the  law 
of  creation  in  form  and  the  beginningof  all  real  physics.  All  equilibrates 
itself  in  nature  and  everything  can  be  represented  by  two  cubes,  balanced 
the  one  by  the  other.  Every  harmony  results  from  the  analogy  of  con- 
traries ;  every  weight  is  supported  by  an  equal  counter  weight ;  every 
force  has  for  its  point  (Tappui  a  resistance  of  equal  magnitude.  The  six 
represents  antagonism,  because  two  triangles  do  not  at  once  find  their 
mutual  equilibrium,  but  it  is  not  thus  with  two  squares,  which  cannot 
struggle  one  against  the  other,  for  they  represent  motion  only  when 
inscribed  in  a  circle,  and  always  give  by  their  combination  regular 
figures,  especially  if  one  makes  use  of  solid  figures,  such  as  cubes  of 
cardboard  or  of  wood.  Two  together  give  a  parallelogram  which 
will  rest  on  the  ground  in  any  direction,  while  two  triangles  will 
give  a  lozenge,  impossible  to  balance  on  its  angles,  and  whose  upper 
part  will  hang  over  if  placed  on  one  side,  thus: 


/  /   A 


The  ogdoad,  while  thus  representing  motion,  is  yet  also  and  above 
all  the  symbol  of  stability.  This  figure  thus  reconciles  the  opposed 
laws  of  nature.  It  explains  eternity  by  time,  faith  by  knowledge,  God 
by  man.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  8  is  the  number  of  J.  C,  the 
man-God  and  universal  mediator  whose  complete  number  is  888,  as 
that  of  the  Anti-christ  is  666.  And  for  this  you  have  just  seen  the 
reason. 

CXL. 

Madness  is  even  more  sad  than  death ;  for  death  is  a  passage  and 
madness  an  impasse.  It  is  a  syncope  of  the  reason,  which  judgment  is 
forced  to  abandon,  because  the  will  has  fixed  itself  in  the  absurd.  The 
souls  of  madmen  resemble  those  personages  in  the  fable  who  have  been 
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were  overthrown  !  For  the  executioner  supports  the  earth,  as  the  devil 
supports  lieaven !  Behold  in  two  words  the  programme  of  the 
condemnation  of  the  old  world  ! 

Decanber  nth. 

CXLIII. 

Before  the  eternal  Reason  there  is  not  even  restitution  to  be  rnade^ 
One  does  not  render,  one  leaves  to  each  what  belongs  to  him. 

Nothing  is  good  except  in  its  proper  place  and  everj'thing  that  is 
out  of  place  is  an  obstacle  to  life.     The  exercise  of  justice  is  thus  tha^ 
of  the  simplest  reason. 

Property  ill-acquired  profits  one  not.    This  is  one  of  those  proverb 
which  are  axioms  worthy  of  eternal  wisdom. 

If  evil  could  make  us  happy,  we  should  do  well  to  do  evil.  I  ha 
dared  to  say  this  in  my  Fables  ct  Symboles,  the  most  daring  and  t 
most  profound  of  my  books ;  and  it  is  pure  truth.  Let  us  not,  howeve 
confuse  between  happiness  and  the  delirium  of  intoxication.  So 
miserable  wretch  steals,  with  the  money  stolen  he  gets  drunk  an 
laughs  stupidly,  growling  out  that  he  is  the  happiest  of  men  .  .  . 
but  who  then  would  dare  to  envy  him  his  awful  happiness  ? 

Lacenaire,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  evil-doers  ofourcentur 
wrote :  **  Behold  me !  I  have  lived  !  I  lived  waiting  for  the  hangman  \^^^      \  " 
This  was  how  he  had  lived :  waiting  for  the  hangman,  and  draggir 
this  nightmare  from  drunken  bout  to  drunken  bout ! 

O  holy  and  inevitable  Justice,  one  must  be  mad  not  to  recogiii 
thee !     And  here,  my  friend,  I  will  recall  to  your  mind  a  beauti 
allegory  from  the  Bible :  God  causing  the  manna  to  rain  in  the  desc 
upon  all.     It  had  to  be  gathered  at  his  time.     Some  took  more,  soi^ 
less,  but  the  overplus  beyond  the  right  amount  decomposed  and  t 
incomplete  measures  filled  up  of  themselves.    When,  then,  shall  t 
book  of  God  cease  to  be  a  closed  book  to  men  ?     My  friend,  you  spe 
to  me  of  the  terror  of  a  swimmer  finding  himself  alone  in  mid  oce 
And  in  saying  this  you  thought  of  yourself!     .     .     .     and  I  then, 
will  remember   me  if  you  forget  me,   one  whom    the    spirit    ho 
suspended  between  such  immensities,  such  abysses? 

( To  he  continued^ 
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turn  the  search-light  on  to  the  dark  corners  in  the  Theosophical  land- 
scape ?  Whether  these  dark  spots  are  in  the  domain  of  others,  or  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  Editors  of  Lucifer,  time  will  show. — G.  R.  S.  M.] 

62,  Queen  Anne  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  W. 

March  iTtk,  iSg^, 
G.  R.  S.  Mead,  Editor  of  Lucifer. 

Sir, — I  have  just  finished  your  remarks  in  the  March  issue  of 
Lucifer  concerning  the  articles  signed  **  Che-Yew-Tsang."  Concern- 
ing Mr.  Hargrove's  share  in  the  matter  I  do  not  here  speak,  although 
I  hold  that  it  is  perfectly  within  the  legal  and  moral  right  of  any  man 
to  make  use  of  a  pseudonym.  I  also  know  that  you  deliberately  and 
obstinately  deceived  yourself,  asserting  that  Che-Yew-Tsang  must  be 
an  Adept,  although  Mr.  Hargrove  was  careful  to  write  you  that  he 
spoke  without  the  least  authority.  I  observe  that  you  carefully  select 
your  extracts,  and  do  not  give  the  context  of  his  letters. 

What  I  am  concerned  with  is  the  wholly  unjustifiable  manner  in 
which  you  introduce  Mrs.  Keightley's  name.  It  may  be  within  the 
ethics  of  LuciFERiAN  journalism  or  magazine-editing  to  introduce 
publicly  the  name  of  a  lady  who  has  taken  no  public  action  in  the 
matter,  but  you,  however,  have  exceeded  even  this  limit  in  the  insinu- 
ations you  make. 

Mrs.  Keightley  told  you  in  my  presence,  before  the  second  article 
appeared,  t^at  though  she  had  truly  said  she  did  not  know  the  personal 
identity  of  Che-Yew-Tsang  when  you  first  asked  her,  she  now  knew 
who  he  was.  Mrs.  Besant  was  informed  immediately  on  her  return 
from  the  Chicago  Congress,  and  it  was  by  her  express  desire  (reiterated 
in  her  letters  from  India)  that  you  were  not  told.*  Mr.  Judge  was  not 
told  until  much  later,  and  for  your  information  I  may  add  that  he  ex- 
pressed the  decided  opinion  that  you  should  be  told.  Mr.  Hargrove 
was  willing ;  Mrs.  Besant  was  not.  On  the  one  occasion  that  you  men- 
tioned the  matter  to  me,  I  replied  :  '*  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you,"  for  Mr. 
Hargrove  had  not  then  given  his  permission. 

It  appears  that  your  memory  is  as  conveniently  defective  as  the 
postal  arrangements  both  into  and  out  of  your  office  are  lacking  in 
accuracy. 

I  may  conclude  by  saying  that  it  is  only  my  respect  for  the  princi- 
ples of  Theosophy,  and  the  fact  that  you  are  using  another  person's 
property  to  make  your  excuses  for  having,  as  you  now  think,  deceived  and 

*  This  last  statement  has  been  expressly  and  emphatically  denied  by  Mrs.  Besant 
in  recent  letters.— B.  K, 
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With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  sending  of  Mr.  Judge's  circular 
of  November  3rd  to  the  press,  Mrs.  Besant's  statement  (as  quoted  by 
Dr.  Keightley)  is  that  it  was  "  sent  to  an  expelled  member  of  the  E.S.T. 
in  India."  Quoting  this,  Dr.  Keightley  assumes  the  appearance  of 
questioning  Mrs.  Besant's  statement.  But  he  speaks  only  of  the  publica- 
tion  of  the  circular  in  London  in  The  Westminster  Gazette,  and  ignores 
entirely  Mrs.  Besant*s  statement  as  to  its  publication  in  India.  The 
fact  is  that  the  circular  in  question  was  published  in  the  Bombay  Times 
of  India  the  same  week  in  which  the  mail  bringing  it  arrived  there, 
and  before  The  IVestmifister  Gazette  containing  it  reached  India  at  all, 
with  an  accompanying  letter  from  an  expelled  member,  and  one  known 
to  be  such  to  both  Mr.  Judge  and  his  agent  in  London.     Verb.  sap. 

Dr.  Keightley  demands,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Judge,  that  all  statements 
and  documents  should  be  supported  on  oath  ;  but  one  of  the  striking 
features  of  his  present  letter,  as  also  of  the  numerous  other  pamphlets 
and  statements  circulated  in  support  of  Mr.  Judge,  is  the  remarkable 
number  of  assertions  and  statements  made,  not  merely  unsupported  by 
oath,  but  avowedly  upon  mere  hearsay  evidence,  and  that  often  of  the 
flimsiest  description. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  recall  the  minds  of  members  to  the 
real  points  at  issue.  Mr.  Judge  and  his  friends  have  sought,  and  are 
seeking,  to  obscure  the  real  question  by  raising  numbers  of  side  issues 
and  clouds  of  accusation  and  talk  which  have  no  bearing  upon  that 
question,  and  serve  merely  to  confuse  and  mislead  the  minds  of 
members.    The  real  issues  are  these  : — 

1.  What  has  Mr.  Judge  to  say  in  direct  reply  to  the  charges  brought 
and  evidence  produced  against  him  last  July,  copies  of  which  have  been 
in  his  hands  since  that  date,  parts  of  which  have  been  made  public  in 
The  Westminster  Gazette,  and  the  whole  of  which  will  soon  be  in  the 
hands  of  each  member  ? 

2.  Why  did  Mr.  Judge,  if  he  has  a  satisfactory  answer  and  defence 

to  these  charges  and  evidences,  evade  producing  them  last  year  before 

the  Jury  of  Honour  proposed  by  Mr.  Burrows? 

Yours  sincerely, 

Bertram  KIeighti^y. 
The  following  communications  have  been  received.  In  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Mead  I  insert  them  in  Lucifer.  The  proposed 
Special  Convention  has  been  abandoned  owing  to  the  lateness  of  Mrs. 
Besant's  return,  but  arrangements  will  be  made  for  placing  the  evidence 
in  proper  form  in  the  hands  of  all  members  of  this  section  as  soon  as  , 
possible  after  Mrs.  Besant's  return. — A.  M.  G. 
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tribution  to  Branches  and  members,  and  of  his  supplying  a  certified 
copy  of  the  evidence  to  Mr.  Judge  for  his  information  and  use. 

Fraternally  yours, 

H.  S.  Olcott,  P.T.S. 

Benares  City,  N.W.P. 

March  2oth^  1895. 
72?  G.  R.  S.  Mead,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 

Having  received  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Lindsay  which 
deviates  from  truth,  and  as  he  informs  me  that  he  has  the  intention  ol 
making  it  public  for  the  defence  of  Mr.  Judge,  thus  giving  misleading 
statements,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  inserting  the  following  ii 
Lucifer  and  the  Vdhan,    Mr.  Lindsay  writes  : — 

**  You  told  me  that  before  H.  P.  B.  died,  she  showed  you  a  bo: 

wherein   was    Master's   seal,  and    that  immediately  after    H.  P.  B.'    ^ -^.'i 

death  you  took  the  box  with  the  Master's  seal  in  it  into  your  keepini 
and  that  the  box  was  not  in  anyone  else's  hands  till  given  over  by  yoi 
to  Annie  Besant  on  her  return  from  America.     When  the  box  wj 
opened  by  Annie  Besant,  the  Master's  seal  was  not  to  be  found  in  i" 
and  all  this  took  place  before  Mr.  Judge  came  to  England." 

Now,  the  true  facts  are  the  following  : — 

H.  P.  B.  never  shewed  me  the  seal  above  named.  I  did  not  ev< 
know  of  its  existence.  I  had  seen  the  impression  of  the  seal  durii 
H.  P.  B.'s  life-time,  but  not  the  seal  itself,  and  I  believed  these  impre 
sions  to  be  from  a  genuine  seal  belonging  to  the  Master. 

After  the  death  of  H.  P.  B.,  when  Colonel  Olcott  came  to  Londo' 
he  made  enquiries  about  the  seal  and  told  us  how  the  seal  was  ma< 
under  his  directions  in  the  Punjab  and  then  given  by  him  to  H.  P. 

In  the  presence  of  many  people  I  was  asked  if  I  had  ever  seen  tl 
seal,  and  I  replied  "  No,"  that  I  had  searched  diligently  and  minut< 
for  various  articles  belonging  to  H.  P.  B.  after  her  death,  thus  obeyii 
certain  instructions  given  by  her  to  me,  but  I  had  found  no  seal  amoi 
her  things.  H.  P.  B.'s  propert}',  which  I  had  thus  collected,  I  han< 
over  to  Annie  Besant  on  her  arrival  in  England  from  America. 

What  Mr.  Lindsay  writes  tallies  so  entirely  with  the  experience="  ^^ 

Bertram  Keightley,  that  I  think  Mr.  Lindsay  in  his  eagerness  to  deft- 
Mr.  Judge  has  got  slightly  confused  in  his  mind. 

Bertram  Keightley  has  said  in  the  presence  of  several  witness^* 
that  in  the  year  1888,  in  Lansdowne  Road,  he  saw  this  seal  in  a  box  wl 
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The  American  Convention. 

Owing  to  the  division  of  opinion  in  the  Section,  it  will  of  course 
be  out  of  the  question  to  send  a  representative  to  the  forthcoming 
American  Convention.  In  the  name  of  the  Section,  I  can  do  no  more 
than  send  a  letter  of  cordial  greeting  to  our  brethren,  with  fervent 
wishes  for  the  wisest  outcome  of  their  deliberations.  In  these  greet- 
ings and  wishes  we  can  all  share;  but  that  any  one  should  represent 
us  as  a  single  body  of  one  mind  is  out  of  the  question. 

G.  R.  S.  Mead,  General  Secretary. 

Europe. 

The  Scandinavian  Sub-Section  held  its  Convention  at  the  end  of 
January,  at  which  Mr.  G.  Ljunstrom  read  a  paper  on  **  Some  Thoughts 
on  Theosophical  Matters,"  and  Dr.  Zander  read  a  translation  of  Mr 
Fullerton's  paper  **  The  necessity  of  Illusion  in  Devachan,"  a  discus- 
sion following.  The  seventh  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Society  in  Stockholm  was  celebrated  on  Sunday,  February  loth.  The 
number  of  members  in  the  Sub-Section  was  reported  as  381. 

Mrs.  Besant  is  to  lecture  on  her  return  at  St.  James*  Hall,  on  Saturday, 
April  27th.  The  tickets  can  be  obtained  from  7,  Duke  Street,  Adelphi, 
and  the  ticket  office  at  the  Hall.  Mrs.  Besant  is  to  give  a  number  of 
lectures  at  the  Blavatsky  Lodge  during  the  next  session,  the  first, 
dealing  with  the  present  trouble  in  the  Society,  being  open  only  to 
Members  of  the  Society  and  Associates  of  the  Lodge. 

Mr.  Bertram  Keightley  has*  returned  from  India,  arriving  earlier 
than  was  anticipated.  He  will  remain  for  some  months  and  will,  no 
doubt,  assist  materially  in  the  work  here  during  his  visit. 

The  result  of  the  voting  on  the  question  of  Mr.  Judge's  resignation 
has  been  published,  578  voting  in  favour  of  the  resolution  calling  for 
Mr.  Judge  to  resign,  and  117  voting  against  it.  It  is  possible  that  more 
votes  may  still  arrive. 

Owing  to  the  disputes  as  to  the  evidence,  a  fund  has  been  opened 
by  Mr.  Mead  to  defray  the  expenses  of  publishing  the  long  **  State- 
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native  tongue  is  English,  while  to  the  Hindu,  to  whom  English  is  a 
foreign  tongue,  and  whose  mind  moreover  runs  in  other  grooves,  these 
difficulties  are  enormously  enhanced. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  sneers  and  constant  efiForts  to 
belittle  and  disparage  India  and  her  Brahmins,  such  for  instance  as 
disfigure  the  recent  numbers  of  The  Path ^  are  most  regrettable.  Many 
of  the  statements  made  are  either  absolutely  false  or  entirely  distorted, 
but  the  animus  underlying  them,  the  motives  prompting  them,  are  so 
palpable  that  they  are  unworthy  of  further  notice. 

The  future  will  amply  show  what  is  the  true  relation  and  impor- 
tance of  India  to  the  world's  spiritual  life.  Facts  will  speak  for  them- 
selves and  to  enter  upon  a  controversy  on  such  questions  is  futile. 

The  General  Secretary  has  been  suddenly  summoned  to  England 
on  account  of  the  very  dangerous  illness  of  his  aged  mother,  and  Babu 
Upendra  Nath  Basu,  of  Benares,  is  acting  for  him  during  his  enforced 
absence.     Such  occurrences  as  this  illustrate  one  of  the  constantly 
recurring  difficulties  in  the  working  of  the  Branches  of  this  Section. 
Naturally,  the  most  cultivated  and  best  English-educated  members  in 
each  Branch  form  in  India,  as  everywhere  else,  the  active  working 
nucleus  of  the  Branch.     But  these  men,  being  for  the  most  part  in 
Government  service,  are  constantly  and  suddenly  transferred  at  twenty- 
four  hours*  notice  from  one  station  to -another,  often  many  hours'  rai 
distant.      Frequently  these  transfers  are  almost  wholesale,  and  th 
entire  nucleus  of  a  Branch  may  find  itself  within  three  days  broke 
up  and  scattered  to  the  four  quarters.     This  is  the  most  common  ca 
of  Branches  becoming  ** dormant** — for  the}'  are  not  dead,  but  merel 
inactive  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  leader,  and  as  soon  as  by  process  o 
transfer  such  a  leader  comes  again  to  the  place,  the  Branch  at  onct 
revives  and  resumes  its  full  activity. 

America. 

The  lecturers  of  the  Section  have  been  proceeding  with  their  usm 
work,  speaking  at  many  different  halls  on  the  subjects  of  Re-incamj 
tion.  Occultism,  and  the  like.  The  Pacific  Coast  lecturers'  work  for  tl 
past  year  appears  to  have  been  considerable,  according  to  the  report  i-    -■c:  i^ 

last  month's  Path,  one  hundred  cities  having  been  visited,  and  iL   .  ^  "' 

numerable  branch  and  other  lectures  given. 

The    Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Section  will  be  held  ii^^^        -^^ 
Boston  on  Sunday,  April  28th,  and  will  continue  until  the  next  eveninj 
or  longer,  if  found  necessary. 

A  very  peculiar  plan  for  securing  funds  for  the  Section  has  b< 
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Homeward.  Songs  by  the  Way. 

By  A.  E.  [Dublin:    Wlialey.      London:   Simpkin,  Marshall  and   C< 

15.  6d,1 

This  little  volume  of  poems  has  passed  into  its  second  edition  in 
very  short  time,  and  we  must  congratulate  the  author  upon  a  feat  m 
often  accomplished  by  young  poets.    The  book  is  a  very  tiny  one,  ai 
the  poems  are  also  tiny,  a  fact  which  speaks  well  for  the  judgment  ^ 
the  writer,  for  poetry  must  be  great  indeed  to  cause  people  to  wa< 
through  page  after  page  of  verse,  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  unle 
the  verse  be  narrative   or  of  humorous  nature.      These  poems  a 
neither,  but  are  dainty  little  rhymes  of  three  or  four  verses  each, 
serious  import,  and  written  very  much   from   the   heart.      They 
worthy  of  notice,  more  perhaps  for  their  promise  of  fuller  power  in  t~ 
future  than  for  the  present  achievement,  though  the  latter  is  by  r- 
means  small. 

The  Preface  gives  us  the  key  to  the  poems  and  also  to  the  style        --==  of 
the  writer. 

**I  moved  among  men  and  places,  and  in  living  I  learned  the  ti 
at  last.     I  know  I  am  a  spirit,  and  that  I  went  forth  in  old  time  fr< 
the  Self-ancestral  to  labours  yet  unaccomplished;  but  filled  ever  a^. 
again  with  home-sickness  I  made  these  songs  by  the  way." 

Indian  mysticism  has  laid  deep  hold  of  the  writer,  and  famil 
terms,  such  as  Brahma,  Om,  and  Maya  appear,  but  it  cannot  be 
that  great  success  is  met  with  when  such  themes  are  attempted, 
style  is  too  light  and  slender.     It  is  in  the  expression  of  the  hui 
emotions  that  A.   E.   shines  most.      The   two    little  poems  entit 
**  Forgiveness"  and  **Pity"  are  among  the  best  eflforts.     The  follow! 
verses  are  from  the  former: 

**  And  all  my  sins  were  told;  I  said 

Such  things  to  her  who  knew  not  sin — 
The  sharp  ache  throbbing  in  my  head, 
The  fever  running  high  within. 
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the  missions,  as  now  conducted,  are  foredoomed  to  failure.  The  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  religion  they  endeavour  to  supplant 
exhibited  by  missionaries,  and  the  fact  that  their  substitute  is  "  false 
doctrine,"  leads  the  author  to  the  conclusion  that  a  return  to  the 
"Christianity  of  Christ"  is  needed;  and,  while  advocating  at  the  same 
time  a  return  of  Hinduism  to  its  primal  purity,  and  realizing  that  such  a 
course  is  undoubtedly  necessary,  he  is  not  led  away  into  an  unprofitable 
discussion  as  to  the  essential  merits  of  the  two  systems.  He  is 
apparently  of  opinion  that  primarily  they  are  much  the  same.  The 
little  work  will  be  of  value  to  many  Theosophists  for  its  well-selected 
quotations,  and  the  references  to  the  Lunn-Besant  controversy  will 
interest  others.  A  portion  of  one  of  the  best  quotations  (from 
Ruskin)  is : 

"There  are  briefly  two,  and  two  only,  forms  of  possible  Christian, 
Pagan,  or  any  other  gospel,  or  good  message.  One,  that  men  are 
saved  by  themselves  doing  what  is  right ;  and  the  other,  that  they  are 
saved  by  believifig  that  somebody  else  did  fight  iiistead  of  them.  The  first 
of  these  gospels  is  eternally  true  and  holy;  the  other  eternally  false, 
damnable  and  damning.     .     .     ." 

F. 

AstroIvOGKr's  Ready  Reckoner. 
[Halifax:  The  Occult  Book  Co.,  6,  Central  Street.    35.  6^.] 

This  work  is  well  designed  for  those  who  are  unable  to  work  "a 
ready  rule  of  three"  in  their  heads.  To  such  it  will  save  time  and 
trouble;  but  to  all  others  it  should  rightly  fall  into  the  same  category 
as  crutches,  to  be  put  off"  till  a  crippled  old  age. 

The  sets  of  tables  contained  in  this  work  are  printed  in  bold 
figures,  and  enable  one  in  a  few  glances  to  compute  proportional 
longitudes  for  any  time  within  twelve  hours,  and  also  to  determine  the 
time  of  the  sun's  return  to  its  place  at  the  nativity.  This,  in  brief,  is 
the  use  of  the  Ready  Reckoner,  No  doubt  there  are  many  who  will 
be  glad  of  the  help  these  tables  afford,  and  to  such  we  recommend  them. 

S. 
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consideration  for  the  most  cherished  con- 
victions! 

A. 


THEOSOPHIC  THINKER  (Bellary). 

Vol.  Ill,  Nos.  2  to  7  :— These  numbers 
contain  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  those 
whose  special  study  is  of  Hindu  character. 
The  "Ninet)--six  Tatwas"are  dealt  with 
by  Sitarama  Shastry,  and  much  informa- 
tion given  in  a  somewhat  dry  form.  The 
Students'  Column  by  N.  P.  S.  is  of  con- 
siderable value,  dealing  with  things  from 
a  metaphysical  standpoint,  on  the  lines 
of  Mr.  Fawcett. 

A. 


THE  THEOSOPHIC  GLEANER 
(Bombay). 

Vol.  IV,  No.  7 : — Publishes  a  very  pecu- 
liar report  of  a  lecture  by  the  Countess 
Wachtmeister,  delivered  in  Paris  last 
year,  containing  some  extraordinary' 
statements.  Mr.  Gostling  makes  a  few 
sensible  remarks  upon  it.  The  rest  of 
the  magazine  is  made  up  by  reprints  and 
a  continuation  of  the  papers  upon  the 
study  of  Theosophy. 

A. 


feature  of  this  little  journal,  but  it  is  ji 
as  well  that  some  of  the  people  representee^,^ 
are  dead.    From  a  feeling  of  brotherb< 
living  men  should  be  excluded  from  th- 
gallery.  The  rest  of  the  paper  is  as  brigl^^ 
and  readable  as  usual,  and  consists  of 
collection  of  most  varied  information. 

A. 

THEOSOPHIA  (Amsterdam). 

Vol.   Ill,  No.  35:--This  issue  begii 
with  a  report  of  the  Adyar  Conventi 
and  some  statistics  of  the  Society.    T 
translations  of  Through  Storm  to  Pea 
The  Idyll  of  the  White  Lotus,  Letters  t 
have  helped  me,  and  Death — and  After, 
continued,  and   an   article  by  F.  de 
entitled  "  Post  Tenebra  Lux,"  is  given. 

A 


ANTAHKARANA  {Barcelona). 

Vol.  II,  Nos.  13, 14,  and  15: — A  valuable 
work  begun  in  these  numbers  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bhagavad  Gitd.  These 
numbers  contain  an  Introduction  by 
I.  Roviralta  Borrell,  giving  much  informa- 
tion to  readers  who  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  book.  The  last  of  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  '*  Constitution  of  Man  "  is 
published,  and  an  article  on  "  Indivi- 
duality and  Personality  "  by  Jos€  Plana. 

A. 


THE  LAMP  {Toronto). 

Vol.  I,  No.  8:— "Japan's  Statue  of  the 
Lord  Buddha"  is  the  pictorial  joke  of 
this  number.  These  pictures  are  a  special 


OTHER  PUBLICATIONS. 

We  are  also  in  receipt  of  the  followir^ 
Review  of  Reviews,  with  a  communicati- 
from  Mrs.  Besant;  Light,  containing  so: 
fairly   interesting    articles    on    psyc 
matters;    The  Agnostic  /outnal,  wit 
series    of    papers    on    "The    'Yahv 
Myth;"  Book- Notes,  giving  lists  of 
books   of  a   Theosophical    and    myi 
nature;    Kalpa,   the  Beng&li  magazi 
Nigamdgam  Pdtrikd,  a  journal  issued^ 
the  Sanskrit  Publishing  Company; 
Last  Change  of  the  Earth's  Axis,  an 
tensive  pamphlet  published  by  the  Nar 
Branch  of  the  Theosophical  Society ; 
science  displayed  appears  to  be  somevr^ 
primitive;    The  Metaphysical  Magtur 
containing  an  article  by  Rhys-Davi 
the  "Comparative  Study  of  Religio: 
and  papers  of  a  mystical  tendency 
C.  H.  A.  Bjerregaard,  Alexander  Wi 
and  others ;   The  English  Mechanic; 
Astrologer^ s  Magazine;  Otiental  Dep^ 
vtent   Paper  of  the  American    Sect- 
containing  translations  of  the  Mune^ 
Upanishad,  and  Shankara's  Tattva 
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with  the  books  named  by  him  as  "  most  utilised  in  its  compilation." 
I  was  with  her  in  Fontainebleau,  where  she  wrote  it,  and  was 
sitting  in  the  room  with  her  while  she  wrote  the  second  and  third 
parts,  and  I  can  testify  that  she  used  none  of  the  books  named,  nor 
any  others,  but  wrote  straight  on,  rapidly,  page  after  page,  now  and 
then  pausing  and  looking  up,  as  though  to  recall  something  to  memory. 
The  notes  were  done  later  with  the  help  of  books. 

People  who  really  know  details  of  Eastern  life  do  not  condemn 
H.  P.  B.  as  an  impostor  with  the  readiness  of  Mr.  Coleman.  Thus 
the  famous  Tibetan  traveller,  Sarat  Chandra  Das,  writing  me  from 
Darjeeling  in  answer  to  a  question  of  mine  as  to  the  word  "  Naijol," 
says  :  **  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word  Naljor,  which 
is  a  purely  Tibetan  word  meaning  a  saint,  and  also  a  devotee  who 
contemplates.  It  corresponds  with  the  Sanskrit  term  Yogi,  or  Yoga 
in  its  true  sense.  I  do  not  know  if  Narjol  is  a  Mongolian  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  Naljor.  But  in  the  Sacred  Text  Series  of  Prof. 
Max  Miiller  you  will  observe  a  curious  mode  of  transcription  is 
used.  There  g  is  used  in  the  place  of  /.  Hence  it  is  likely  to 
write  Naljor  as  Nalgor,  and  then  change  r  for  /  to  get  Nargol." 
The  transliteration  of  these  Eastern  tongues  is  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties, because  the  English  language  has  not  in  it  letters  equiva- 
lent to  those  used  in  the  originals,  and  different  writers  transliterate 
differently.  Thus  jnana,  gnana,  gnyana,  dnyana,  are  all  translitera- 
tions of  the  same  word.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  as  Mr. 
Coleman  says  of  H.  P.  B.  and  Narjol:  ** Jnana  is  a  word  manufac- 
tured by  from  the  Sanskrit  Gnyana." 


•  * 


I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  a  MS.  from  Babu  Sarat  Chandra 
Das  giving  an  account  of  some  of  what  he  calls  **  the  occult  Yoga 
practices  "  taught  in  the  Tibetan  schools  of  the  Lamas  ;  I  am  hold- 
ing it  till  I  receive  some  amplifications  from  him,  and  he  writes  me 
that  he  hopes  soon  to  send  me  the  completion. 


Brothers  mine  in  all  lands,  who  have  learned  from  H.  P.  B. 
profound  truths  which  have  made  the  spiritual  life  a  reality,  let  us 
stand  steadily  in  her  defence,  not  claiming  for  her  infallibility,  not 
demanding  acceptance  of  her  as  an  "  authority  " — any  further  than 
the  inner  consciousness  of  each  sees  the  truth  of  what  she  says 


•» 
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The  following  letter  has  been  received  frcjm  Mr.  Alexander 
FuUerton : 

"  To  the  Editors  of  lyUCiFER : 

**  As  a  circular  from  me  to  my  fellow-members  in  the  Theo- 
sophical  Society  was  copied  in  your  February  issue,  you  will  perhaps 
allow  me  the  space  needed  for  giving  its  sequel.  Very  significant 
incidents  occurring  at  the  end  of  March  and  the  early  part  of  April 
have  forced  me  to  recede  from  the  position  taken  in  that  circular 
and  to  return  to  the  one  occupied  before  it,  though  with  added  clear- 
ness and  certainty.  Of  the  integrity  and  moral  character  of  the 
pupil  through  whom  the  message  came  to  me  I  have  and  can  have 
no  question.  Collusion  or  falsehood  is  inconceivable.  Nevertheless, 
utterly  unable  as  I  am  to  understand  the  case,  powerless  to  do  more 
therein  than  to  fold  my  hand  and  wait,  an  honest  man  has  no  other 
course  than  to  vacate  a  stand  which  is  no  longer  tenable,  and  to 
recant  as  widely  as  he  had  previously  asserted  a  belief  which  cannot  ^m\ 

truthfully  be  maintained.     I  am  obliged  to  recall  any  endorsement  :S'  a\ 

of  the  proceedings  or  policy  of  Mr.  William  Q.  Judge. 

**I  am  quite  aware   of  the  imputation   of  inconsistency  and  JE>d 

vacillation  apparently  justified  by  this  statement,  but  that  matters  ^-s 

little.  Adhesion  to  truth  is  more  imperative  than  adhesion  to  <z>.o 
actions.  Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  conspiracy  to  effect  z^^t 
at  the  Convention  a  secession  from  the  Theosophical  Society  of  the  ^  -e 
American  Section,  I  remain  a  member  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  «^^', 
but  my  official  positions  and  my  work  at  the  General  Secretary's  ^^^s 
office  terminate  with  this  month,  and  my  personal  address  will  here-  — ^- 
after  be  42,  Irving  Place,  New  York  City. 

'*  Alexander  Fullerton,  F.  T.  S. 
'' April  \^th,  1895." 

Mr.  Fullerton  has  been  the  steady  centre  in  Mr.  Judge's  office     ^> -e 
of  the  work  of  the  American  Section,  universally  respected  for  his     ^2.  is 
probity  and  devotion.     I  trust  that  he  may  think  it  right  to  state     -^^e 
the  **  very  significant  incidents"  that  have  led  him  to  repudiate  the    ^^  ^ 
message  on  which  he  lately  acted,  and  have  compelled  him  to  s/t\tr    ^"^^^ 
all  connection  with  Mr.  Judge.     It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  show 
that  honest  men  cannot  continue  to  work  with  Mr.  Judge,  unless 
they  are  prepared  to  be  betrayed  behind  their  backs  in  the  work  0 
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member  who  does  not  receive  a  copy  of  the  evidence  should  apply 
for  one  to  myself. 

*  « 
The  above  was  in  type  ere  the  possibility  of  secession  alluded  to 

in  the  resolution  became  a  fact.  What  was  the  American  Section 
has  seceded  from  the  parent  Society,  and  has  set  itself  up  as  a  new 
Society  with  Mr.  Judge  as  Life-President.  The  minority  of  mem- 
bers who  remain  in  the  T.  S.  will  at  once  organise  themselves  as 
the  American  Section  of  the  T.  S.,  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Fullerton 
will  become  the  General  Secretary.  Thus  the  T.  S.  will  go  on 
intact,  no  more  changed  by  the  retirement  of  so  many  of  its  mem- 
bers in  America  than  by  any  other  of  the  resignations,  of  which 
there  have  been  plenty  in  the  course  of  its  stormy  history.  When 
Colonel  Olcott  arrives,  he  will  find  the  re-organization  ready  for  his 
confirmation,  and  be  relieved  from  the  painful  duty  that  he  would 
otherwise  have  been  compelled  to  discharge.  No  solution  could 
have  been  better  for  the  T.  S.,  however  sad  we  may  feel  for  those 
who  have  cut  themselves  ofi"  from  the  Society  to  which  H.  P.  B. 
gave  her  life. 


Mrs.  Higgins,  at  Colombo,  Ceylon,  is  bravely  struggling  on 
with  her  task  of  educating  the  Sinhalese  girls.  She  has  now  forty 
pupils,  and  in  addition  to  these  she  has  five  orphans  on  her  hands 
in  the  Home  started  in  connection  with  the  school.  Mrs.  Higgins 
always  shows  the  most  ready  hospitality  to  all  the  Theosophists 
who  pause  at  Colombo  on  their  travels,  and  it  would  be  a  graceful 
recognition  of  her  invariable  kindness  if  Theosophists  would  help 
her  in  the  work  to  which  she  is  devoting  her  life.  I  hear  from  Mr. 
Peter  D'Abrew  that  the  Countess  Wachtmeister,  on  her  way  to 
Australia,  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Hope  Lodge  at  Colombo,  and 
also  became  a  member  of  the  Ceylon  Educational  League. 
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they  are,  on  the  path  of  error ^  never  having  had  an  opportunity  to 
meet,  see,  or  even  hear  of  us.  Their  forefathers  have  driven  the 
followers  of  the  only  true  philosophy  upon  earth  away  from  India, 
and  now  it  is  not  for  the  latter  to  come  to  them,  but  for  them  to 
come  to  us,  if  they  want  us.  Which  of  them  is  ready  to  become  a 
Budhist,  a  Nasftka^  as  they  call  us?  None.  Those  who  have 
believed  and  followed  us  have  had  their  reward.  Mr.  Sinnett  and 
Hume  are  exceptions.  Their  beliefs  are  no  barriers  to  us,  for  they 
have  none.  They  may  have  bad  influences  around  them,  bad 
magnetic  emanations,  the  result  of  drink,  society,  and  promiscuous 
physical  associations  (resulting  even  from  shaking  hands  with 
impure  men),  but  all  this  is  physical  and  material  impediments 
which  with  a  little  effort  we  could  coimteract,  and  even  clear  away, 
without  much  detriment  to  ourselves.  Not  so  with  the  magnetic 
and  invisible  results  proceeding  from  erroneous  and  sincere  beliefs. 
Faith  in  the  gods  or  god  and  other  superstition  attracts  millions  of 
foreign  influences,  living  entities  and  powerful  Agents  round  them, 
with  which  we  would  have  to  use  more  than  ordinary  exercise  of 
power  to  drive  them  away.  We  do  not  choose  to  do  so.  We  do  not 
find  it  either  necessary  or  profitable  to  lose  our  time  waging  war  on 
the  improgressed  planetaries  who  delight  in  personating  gods  and 
sometimes  well-known  characters  who  have  lived  on  earth.  There 
are  Dhyan  Chohans  and  Chohans  of  darkness.  Not  what  they  term 
devils^  but  imperfect  intelligences  who  have  never  been  bom  on 
this  or  any  other  earth  or  sphere  no  more  than  the  Dhyan  Chohans 
have,  and  who  will  never  belong  to  the  *  Children  of  the  Universe,' 
the  pure  planetary  intelligences  who  preside  at  everj^  Manvantara, 
while  the  Dark  Chohans  preside  at  the  Pralaya." 

I  will  deal  first  with  the  **  message." 

On  this  Mr.  Judge  writes  :  **  I  am  informed  that  Mrs.  Besant 
has  several  times  privately  stated  that  in  her  opinion  the  letter  first 
above  printed  was  a  *  forgery  or  humbug,'  gotten  up  by  H.  P.  B." 
Mr.  Judge's  information  is  inaccurate,  as  for  the  most  part  it  is,  and 
as  information  gained  by  his  methods  is  likely  to  be.  I  do  not  re- 
gard the  letter  as  genuine,  but  I  have  never  attributed  it  to  H,  P,  B,  I 
wasfirstshewn  a  copyof  the  letter  by  Mr.  Judgein  the  summer  of  1893, 
and  he  then  expressed  to  me  strong  doubts  of  its  genuineness;  nor  was 
I  the  only  person  to  whom  he  expressed  those  doubts.    He  had  then 
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fessed  it,  and  constantly  wrote  of  these  divine  Entities  in  The  Secret 
Doctrine^  speaking  of  the  **  highest  Deities,"*  of  the  Entities  so  "im- 
measurably high  that,  to  us,  They  must  appear  as  Gods,  and  collec- 
tively— God."t  The  Dhyan  Chohans,  accordingly  to  the  same 
teaching,  have  passed  **through  the  human  stage." J 

These  facts  seemed  to  me  to  necessitate  the  rejection  of  the 
letter  as  being  in  flagrant  contradiction  with  H.  P.  B.'s  teachings, 
and  it  is  certainly  no  more  supported  by  the  third  volume  of  The 
Secret  Doctrine^  which  was  placed  in  my  hands  by  H.  P.  B.,  than  by  the 
other  two.  Why  so  wild  an  assertion,  which  will  be  proved  false  by 
the  forthcoming  publication  of  the  third  volume,  should  be  made,  I  do 
not  know. 

To  take  now  the  main  question.  Mr.  Judge  says  India  is  not 
the  whole  East,  that  Master  K.  H.  has  said  India  is  degraded  and 
her  ancient  spirituality  suffocated,  that  education  is  making  Hindus 
materialistic,  and  that  he  calls  the  Buddha  his  great  patron.  These 
statements  are  true,  but  they  are  partial  and  therefore  misleading. 
India  is  not  the  whole  East,  but  she  is  the  cradle  of  the  Aryan  race; 
she  is  degraded,  her  spirituality  is  dormant,  and  Western  education 
is  materialising  her.  Nevertheless  what  is  the  testimony  concerning 
her  of  the  very  Master  quoted  ?  In  the  passage  given  {Occult  Worldy 
p.  86,  4th  Ed.)  words  are  omitted  that  change  the  whole  tone.  The 
Master  writes :  "I  am  first  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
section  of  our  fraternity  that  is  specially  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
India  for  an  offer  of  help  whose  importance  and  sincerity  no  one 
can  doubt.  Tracing  our  lineage  through  the  vicissitudes  of  Indian 
civilization  from  a  remote  past,  we  have  a  love  for  our  motherland 
so  deep  and  passionate  that  it  has  survived  even  the  broadening  and 
cosmopolitanizing  (pardon  me  if  that  is  not  an  English  word)  effect 
of  our  studies  in  the  laws  of  nature.  And  so  I,  and  every  other 
Indian  patriot,1f  feel  the  strongest  gratitude  for  every  kind  word  or 
deed  that  is  given  in  her  behalf.  Imagine,  then,  that  since  we  are 
all  convinced  that  the  degradation  of  India  is  largely  due  to  the 
suffocation  of  her  ancient  spirituality,  and  that  whatever  helps  to 
restore  that  higher  standard  of  thought  and  morals  must  be  a 
regenerating  national  force,  every  one  of  us  would  naturally  and 

•Ibid,  p.  142.  tibid,  p.  157.  %  Ibid,  p.  132         f  "You  natives"! 


education,  for  he  wrote :  **  I  think  if  Hindu  young  men  knew  the 
real  rottenness  of  the  West,  they  would  not  be  wishing  to  follow  her 
as  they  do." 

One  passage  from  H.  P.  B.  will  be  enough  to  show  how  she  re- 
garded modern  India.  It  occurs  on  p.  253  of  The  Path^  December, 
1886 :  **  Unless  radical  reforms  in  our  American  and  European 
Societies  are  speedily  resorted  to,  I  fear  that  before  long  there  will 
remain  but  one  centre  of  Theosophical  Societies  and  Theosophy  in 
the  whole  world — namely,  in  India ;  on  that  country  I  call  all  the 
blessings  of  my  heart.     All  my  love  and  aspirations  belong  to  my 

A 

beloved  brothers,  the  Sons  of  old  Aryavarta — the  motherland  of 
my  Master." 

Until  May,  1893,  ^^  least,  Mr.  Judge  was  apparently  quite  in 
accord  with  this  view  of  India,  and  in  his  Letter  to  Some  Brahmans 
of  India ^  published  in  The  Path  for  that  month,  he  puts  the  matter 
so  admirably  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  words : 

**  I  was  the  pupil  and  intimate  friend  of  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  who 
founded  the  Theosophical  Society  ;  I  took  part  with  her  in  its  first 
organization  ;  I  was  conversant  with  her  sleepless  devotion  and  un- 
tiring zeal  in  the  work  she  wanted  her  Society  to  do,  which  was  to 
follow  out  the  plan  laid  down  for  it  by  some  of  your  own  Indian 
Rishis,  the  Mahatmas  who  were  her  Gurus  ;  I  was  told  by  her  in 
the  very  beginning  of  that  work  that  her  object  as  directed  by  her 
Guru  was  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  West  the  great  truths  of 
philosophy  contained  in  the  old  books  and  thoughts  of  India ;  I 
know  that  her  first  friends  in  your  work  in  your  country  even  before 
she  left  this  one,  were  Indians,  Brahmins,  sons  of  Aryavarta  ;  hence 
my  sensitiveness  to  any  misapprehension  by  you  of  its  purposes  or 
of  its  supporters  can  be  easily  understood  by  you.  Having,  then, 
this  triple  devotion — to  the  teaching  of  Indian  sages,  the  ideals  of 
the  messenger  of  your  own  Rishis,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Theoso- 
phical Society — it  will  be  evident  to  you  why  the  evil  so  strongly 
felt  by  my  honoured  Brahmin  co-worker,  Bro.  lyahiri,  and  by  myself, 
should  lead  me,  as  an  individual  and  as  Vice-President  of  the  T.S., 
to  address  as  many  of  yon  as  these  words  can  reach.  The  evil  is 
this  :  that  a  suspicion  is  spreading  through  the  Brahmin  community 
that  the  Theosophical  Society  is  losing  its  impartial  character  as 
the  equal  friend  to  all  religions,  and  is  becoming  distinctly  Buddhis- 
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of  saying  that  without  Brihmanical  help  the.  Society  cannot  do  its 
work,  and  that  much  of  the  help  can  come  only  from  the  Br^mans, 
he  may  say  that  the  East  is  a  mere  store-house,  holding  treasures 
"  that  the  West  alone  can  make  avail  of  and  teach  the  East  how  to 
use."  But  that  is  no  reason  why  those  of  us  who  stand  on  the  old 
lines  should  also  shift  our  ground.  The  facts  that  Indians  were 
against  Mr.  Judge's  election  as  Colonel  Olcott's  successor,  and  that 
they  were  the  first  to  discern  the  frauds  that  were  being  practised 
on  the  Society ;  and  later  the  strong  stand  taken  by  India  ag^nst 
Mr.  Judge,  explain  his  change  of  position  and  the  bitterness  with 
which  he  now  attacks  her ;  but  that  is  a  merely  personal  question 
and  should  not  change  the  policy  of  the  Society.  For  years  Mr. 
Judge  has  been  trying  to  get  hold  of  India,  but  all  his  attempts 
have  failed,  and  the  failure  has  naturally  embittered  him  against 
those  he  can  neither  win  nor  master.  But  this  is  a  passing  and 
trivial  matter,  whereas  the  spiritual  destinies  of  Humanity  are 
bound  up  with  India.  If  indeed  she  is  to  go  down  into  "  the  engulf- 
ing blackness  of  ruin,"  she  carries  with  her  the  rest  of  mankind ; 
hence  the  stress  laid  on  the  value  of  the  work  of  one  who  could 
revive  her  spirituality.  It  may  be  that  the  great  sweep  of  the  Kali 
Yuga  may  plunge  the  world  into  darkness ;  but  let  us  at  least  not 
co-operate  with  this,  let  us  to  the  very  last  struggle  against  it,  for 
no  force  is  wasted,  and  the  energies  which  cannot  prevent  the 
plunge  into  materialism  will  avail  to  bring  the  world  again  upwards 
to  the  light,  when  the  cycle  has  run  its  course. 

Annie  Besant. 

Note.  An  article  in  The  Thcosophist  of  October,  1883,  written 
by  Mr.  Judge  under  the  "nom-de-plume  of  **  An  Ex- Asiatic,"  taken 
with  some  comments  by  H.  P.  B.  on  an  article  by  a  Hindu  in  the 
December  issue,  may  throw  some  light  on  this  question,  as  shewing 
whence  proceeds  the  ** Western  Occultism"  for  which  we  are  asked 
to  exchange  the  pearl  of  Eastern  Wisdom,  and  the  probable  Teachers 
of  the  new  School  to  be  set  up.  Mr.  Judge  asserted  that  the 
American  Revolution  was  guided  by  **the  Adepts  who  now  look 
over  and  give  the  countenance  of  Their  great  name  to  the  Theoso- 
phical  Society,"  and  that**  the  great  Theosophical  Adepts"  influ- 
enced Thomas  Paine,  **  hovered  over  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  all 
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Eastern  Path  ought  not  to  be  blamed,  as  we  should  not  blame  those 
who  prefer  the  Western.  For  my  own  part,  it  was  H.  P.  B.  who 
showed  me  the  Light,  and  I  follow  the  Eastern  Path  of  which  she 
opened  the  gateway  to  me,  with  no  feeling  against  any  who  prefer 
the  Western  Path.  In  fact,  I  know  the  latter  is  more  attractive  to 
the  Western  mind,  as  being  more  **  practical,"  and  as  following 
external  methods  that  readily  awaken  the  astral  senses ;  the  practical, 
materially  scientific  Western  shrinks  from  the  rigid  discipline  and 
long,  silent  patience  demanded  by  Eastern  Teachers,  from  the 
method  that  works  from  within  outwards,  and  for  long  shows  no 
**  results." 
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to  the  Omniscient  alone) — the  Universal  Mind,  or  ideal  universe 
(voOs  or  KoafjLoi  voiTTos)  ;  the  Ishvara  or  Lord  of  the  Ved^ntins. 
It  is  by  the  thought  (A^o«),  of  the  Universal  Mind  that  the  World- 
Soul  {ilnjxh  Tov  iravTos  or  rS>v  oXwv)  is  brought  into  being.  As  Ten- 
nemann  says  (§  207) : 

"  In  as  much  as  Intelligence  (vovs)  [Universal  Mind]  contem- 
plates in  Unity  that  which  is  possible^  the  latter  acquires  the  cha- 
racter of  something  determined  and  limited ;  and  so  becomes  the 
Actual  and  Real  (ov).  Consequently,  Intelligence  is  the  primal 
reality,  the  base  of  all  the  rest,  and  inseparably  united  to  real  Being. 
[This  resembles  the  Sach-Chid-Anandam  of  the  Ved^ntins,  or 
Being,  Thought,  Bliss.]  The  object  contemplated  and  the  thinking 
subject,  are  identical ;  and  that  which  Intelligence  thinks,  it  at  the 
same  time  creates.  By  always  thinking,  and  always  in  the  same 
manner,  yet  continually  with  new  diflference,  it  produces  all  things 
[the  logos  idea]  :  it  is  the  essence  of  all  imperishable  essences  :  ["the 
base  of  all  the  worlds  "  of  the  Upanishads  ;  **  on  it  all  worlds  rest "]  ; 
the  sum  total  of  infinite  life.  (See  En.  VI.  viii.  16  ;  IV.  iii.  17 ;  VI. 
vii.  5,  9  ;  viii.  16 ;  V.  i.  4,  6 ;  iii.  5,  7 ;  v.  2 ;  ix.  5;  VI.  vii.  12,  13. 
And  for  an  exposition  of  the  logos  theory  in  Plotinus,  see  Vacherot, 

i-  317)- 

We  thence  pass  on  to  the  World-Soul,   the  Hiranyagarbha 

(resplendent  germ  or  shining  sphere  or  envelope)  of  the  Upanishads. 

**  The  image  and  product  of  the  motionless  nous  is  the  soul, 
which,  according  to  Plotinus,  is,  like  the  nous,  immaterial.  Its 
relation  to  the  nous  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  nous  to  the  One.  It 
stands  between  the  nous  and  the  phenomenal  world,  is  permeated 
and  illuminated  by  the  former,  butls  also  in  contact  with  the  latter. 
The  nous  is  indivisible  [the  root  of  monadic  individuality  ;  the  Sattva 
of  the  Buddhist  theory  of  Ekotibhava  as  applied  to  man]  ;  the  soul 
may  preserve  its  unity  and  remain  in  the  nous,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  has  the  power  of  uniting  with  the  corporeal  world,  and  thus  being 
disintegrated.  It  therefore  occupies  an  intermediate  position.  As  a 
single  soul  (world-soul)  it  belongs  in  essence  and  destination  to  the 
intelligible  world ;  but  it  also  embraces  innumerable  individual 
souls  and  these  can  either  submit  to  be  ruled  by  the  nous,  or  turn 
aside  to  the  sensual,  and  lose  themselves  in  the  finite  "  (Harnack). 

This  is  precisely  the  same  idea  as  that  of  the  Hiranyagarbha, 
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Prakriti,  Maya)  with  the  Universal  Mind,  and  make  it  of  like 
dignity.  It  is  by  the  removal  of  this  primal  veil  that  the  great 
secret  of  the  Self  is  revealed. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  correspondences  between  the 
three  first  principles  of  Plotinns  and  the  Christian  Trinity :  God  the 
Father  and  the  One  Absolute,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  First  Intelligence 
or  Universal  Mind,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  World-Soul.  (Jules 
Simon,  i.  308.) 

So  much  for  the  macrocosmic  side.  The  microcosmic  is  neces- 
sarily to  a  large  extent  interblended  with  the  above,  and  also  views 
man  by  means  of  a  trichotomy  into  spirit  (voO?),  soul  (</^x^)>  ^^^  body 
(crw/Aa),  by  which  prism  the  rays  of  the  primal  unity  are  deflected. 
This,  again,  is  precisely  the  same  division  as  that  of  the  Vedantins : 
viz.,  Karanopadhi,  the  causal  vesture,  or  spiritual  veil  or  impedi- 
ment of  the  Self;  Sukshmopadhi,  the  subtle  vesture,  or  psychic 
veil  or  impediment,  of  the  Self;  and  Sthulopadhi,  the  gross  vesture 
or  physical  body.  The  remarkable  agreement  between  the  view  of 
Plotinus  as  to  the  three  spheres  of  existence,  or  states  of  conscious- 
ness, or  hypostases  of  being,  in  man  and  the  universe,  the  one  being 
but  a  reflection  of  the  other,  and  that  of  Shankarachdrya,  the  great 
master  of  the  Advaita  Vedantin  school  of  ancient  India,  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  brilliant  resume  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
mystic.  It  is  based  on  the  Tatfvabodha^  or  **  Awakening  to  Reality," 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Shankara's  small  treatises,  so  far,  un- 
fortunately, not  translated  into  any  European  language,  and  is  taken 
from  the  work  of  a  mystic,  entitled  The  Drcavi  of  Ravan  (a  re- 
print from  The  Dublin  University  Magazine  oi  1853,  ^^54  5  London, 
1895,  pp.  211-215). 

**  Man  is  represented  as  a  prismatic  trinity,  veiling  and  looked 
through  by  a  primordial  unity  of  light — gross  outward  body 
[Sthulopadhi — vZiiLa\  ;  subtle,  internal  body  or  soul  [SftkshmopS.dhi 
— "A^X^]  ;  a  being  neither  body  nor  soul,  but  absolute  self-forgetful- 
ness,  called  the  cat4se  body  [Karanopadhi — vov?],  because  it  is  the 
original  sin  of  ignorance  of  his  true  nature  which  precipitates  him 
from  the  spirit  into  the  life-condition.  These  three  bodies,  existing 
in  the  waking,  dreaming,  sleeping  states,  are  all  known,  witnessed 
and  watched  by  the  spirit  which  standeth  behind  and  apart  from 
them,  in  the  unwinking  vigilance  of  ecstasy,  or  spirit-waking." 
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from  dreaming  it  passed  finally  into  the  thoroughly  waking  state, 
and  the  outer  world  of  sense." 

These  ideas  will  help  us  exceedingly  in  studying  our  philoso- 
pher and  in  trying  to  understand  what  he  meant  by  ecstasy,  and 
why  there  are  three  divisions  in  the  morals  of  Plotinus,  and  how  the 
metempsychosis   in  which  he  believed,  was  neither  for  him  th 
caressing  of  a  dream  nor  the  actualising  of  a  metaphor.    The 
sympathetic  notice  of  the  latter  tenet  is  to  be  found  in  Jules  Simon' 
Histoirede  PEcole  cPAlexandric  (I.  588,  sq.)j  based  for  the  most  j 
on  En.  I.  i.  12  ;  II.  ix.  6 ;  IV.  iii.  9 ;  V.  ii.  2 ;  and  on  Ficinus'  com- 
mentary, p.  508  of  Creuzer's  edition. 

**  There  are  two  degrees  of  reward  ;  pure  souls,  whose  simplifi 
cation  is  not  yet  accomplished,  return  to  a  star  [the  sidereal  regio 
rather]  to  live  as  they  were  before  the  fall  [into  the  world  of  sens 
(En.  III.  iv.  6) ;  souls  that  are  perfectly  pure  [or  simplified]  gai 
union  [or  at-one-ment]  with  Deity.     But  what  of  retribution  ?  He 
comes  in  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  which  Plotinus  met  wi 
everywhere  around  him,  amongst  the  Egyptians,  the  Jews,  and 
forerunners  in  Neoplatonism  [Potamonand  Ammonius  Saccas].  Do- 
Plato  really  take  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  seriously  as  t 
Republic  would  have  us  believe  ?     Does  he  not  speak  of  it  merely 
banter    contemporary    superstition,    as    seems    evident    from    t 
TtnuBus?  Or  is  it  not  rather  one  of  those  dreams  which  Plato  loved 
fondle,  without  entirely  casting  them  aside  or  admitting  them, 
in  which  he  allowed  his  imagination  to  stray  when  knowledge  faiL 
him  ?    Whatever  may  have^^been  the  importance  of  metempsych 
for  Plato,  we  can   hardly  suppose  that  Plotinus  did  not  take 
seriously.     He  rehabilitates  all  the  ironical  and  strange  transfoncB. 
tions  of  the  Tinueus  and  the  myth  of  Er,  the  Armenian.     SotUs  ttB 
have  failed  to  raise  themselves  above  [the  ordinary  level  of]  humani  t3^j 
but  who  have  nevertheless  respected  that  characteristic  in  themselv^^i 
are  reborn  into  a  human  body ;  those  who  have  only  lived  a  lif(^  o^ 
sensation,  pass  into  animal  bodies,  or  even,  if  they  have  been  entirely 
without  energy,  if  they  have  lived  an  entirely  vegetative  existence, 
are  condemned  to  live  the  life  of  a  plant.  The  exercise  of  the  merely 
political  virtues  [the  lowest  class],  which  do  not  deserve  rebirth  \nto 
a  human  form,  bestows  the  privilege  of  inhabiting  the  body  oi  a 
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no  place  except  in  proportion  as  knowledge  and  the  thing  known — 
the  Subjective  and  Objective — are  identified.  The  employment  of 
philosophy  is  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Unity,  the  essence  and 
first  principle  of  all  things :  and  that  not  mediately  by  thought  and 
meditation,  but  by  a  more  exalted  method,  by  direct  intuition 
(irapowai),  anticipating  the  progress  of  reflection."  (See  En.  V.  iii. 
8,  V.  7,  sq, ;  VI.  ix.  3,  4.) 

This  is  put  very  clumsily  by  Tennemann  and  with  a  far  from 
careful  selection  of  terms,  but  the  idea  is  clear  enough  for  the  student 
of  mysticism,  especially  that  of  the  East.  Meditation  is  a  means 
whereby  the  soul  is  prepared  to  receive  "flashes"  of  the  supreme 
wisdom.  It  is  not  the  gaining  of  something  new,  but  the  regaining 
of  what  has  been  lost,  and  above  all  the  realization  of  the  ever  present 
Deity.  This  is  precisely  the  same  view  as  that  enshrined  in  the 
great  logion  of  the  Upanishads,  "  That  art  fhouy  The  divine  in 
man  is  the  divine  in  the  universe,  nay  is  in  reality  the  Divinity  in 
all  its  fullness.  We  have  to  realize  the  truth  by  getting  rid  of  the 
ignorance  which  hides  it  from  us.  It  is  here  that  the  doctrines  of 
reminiscence  (dvaftv»;<rts)  and  ecstasy  {iKirraxni)  come  in.  These  are 
admirably  set  forth  by  Jules  Simon  (i.  549) : 

**  Reminiscence  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  dogma  of  a  past 
life.  The  Nous  [the  spirit  or  root  of  individuality]  has  had  no 
beginning;  the  man  [of  the  present  life]  has  had  a  beginning ;  the 
present  life  is  therefore  a  new  situation  for  the  spirit ;  it  has  lived 
elsewhere  and  under  different  conditions." 

It  has  lived  in  higher  realms,  and  therefore  (p.  552),  "it 
conceives  for  the  world  of  intelligibles  [ra  vottol,  Kwr/io^  voi/w,  the 
proper  habitat  of  the  vovs]  a  powerful  love  which  no  longer  allows 
it  to  turn  away  its  thought.  This  love  [l<^€<rts]  is  rather  a  part 
than  a  consequence  of  reminiscence."  But  ecstasy  is  the  consum- 
mation of  reminiscence  (p.  553).  "  Ecstasy  is  not  a  faculty  properly 
so  called,  it  is  a  state  of  the  soul,  which  transforms  it  in  such  a  wa 
that  it  then  perceives  what  was  previously  hidden  from  it.  Th 
state  will  not  be  permanent  until  our  union  with  God  is  irrevocable; 
here,  in  earth  life,  ecstasy  is  but  a  flash.  It  is  a  brief  respite  bestow< 
by  the  favour  of  Deity.  [Such  flashes  are  resting  places  on  our  Ion 
journey,  avaTravXat  cv  xp^^ots],  Man  can  cease  to  become  man  an 
become  God ;  but  man  cannot  be  God  and  man  at  the  same  time. 
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Taylor  (T.);  London,  1817,  8vo,  pp.  560.   This  is  the  work  which  is  now  reproduced. 

Title :  Select  Works  of  Plotinus. 
Taylor  (T.);  London,  1834,  8vo,  pp.  129.    Contains  translations  of  En.  I.  ix;  VI.  iv, 

V,  and  extracts  from  En.  VI.  vii.    Title :  On  Suicide.    • 
Johnson  (T.  M.);  Osceola,  Mo.,  1880,  8vo.     Contains  three  Books  only;  the  work  of 

an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Taylor.    Title :   Three  Treatises  of  Plotinus, 

The  above  represents  the  sum  total  of  the  labours  of  English  translators  of 
Plotinus. 

Engelhardt  (J.  G.  V.) ;  Erlangen,  1820,  1823,  8vo.    Only  a  partial  translation  with 

notes  and  explanations.    Title :  Die  Enneaden  des  Plotinus, 
Anquetil  and  Barth^lemy  Saint-Hilaire  have  each  translated  En.  I.  iv.  6,  under  the 

title  :   Traits  du  Beau;  and  Salvini  translated  two  books  in  Discorsi  Acadetnici^ 

1733- 

Essays  and  A f  ticks, 

Winzer  (J.  F.) ;  Wittemberg,  1809,  4to.    Title :  Adumbtatio  Decretorum  Plotini  de 

Rebus  ad  Doctrinani  Motum  Pertinentibus. 
Gerlach  (G.  W.) ;  Wittemberg,  181 1,  4to.    Title :  Disputatio  de  Differentia  qua:  inter 

Plotini  et  Shellingii  Doctrinas  de  Nutnine  Summo  intercedit, 
Heigl  (G.  A.) ;  Landshut,  1815,  8vo.    Title:  Die  Flotinische Physik, 
Engelhardt  (J.  G.  V.);  Erlangen,  1820,  8vo.    Title  :  Dissertatio  de  Dionysio  Arcopa- 

gita  Plotinizante, 
Jahn;  Bern,  1838.    Title;  Basilius  Plotinizans, 

Steinhart ;  De  Dialect ica  Plotini  Ratione  (1829)  and  Meletefuata  Plotiniana  (1840). 
Neander  (A.);    *•  Ueber  die  welthistorische   Bedeutung  des  9.     Buchs   in  der  2. 

Enneade  des  Plotinos,"  in  the  Abhandl.  der  Berliner  Akademie  {\%\^, 
Kircher;  Halle,  1854.    Title:  Die  Philosophic  der  Plotin, 

Also  the  two  following  "Theses  for  the  Doctorate." 

Matter  (M.  J.) ;  Strasbourg,  1817,  4to.  An  excellent  study  by  the  well  known  author 
of  Histoire  Critique  du  Gnosticisine.  Title  :  Commentatio  Philosophica  de  Prin- 
cipiis  Rationum  Philosophicatuvt,  Pythagorae,  Platonis  atque  Plotini, 

Daunas  (A.);  Paris,  1848,  8vo.  Very  superficial  and  patronizing.  Title:  JStudes  sur 
le  Mysticisme :  Plotin  et  sa  Doctrine. 

Valentiner;  "Plotin  u.  s.  Enneaden,"  in  the  Theo.  Stud.  u.  Kritiketi  (1864). 

Loesche  ;  August inus  Plotinizans  (1881). 

Steinhart ;  "  Plotin,"  in  Pauly's  Reakncyklop.  d.  klass  Altctthums, 

Brandis(C.  A.);  "Plotinus,"  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biogtaphy 

(1870). 
Hamack  (A.);  "  Neoplatonism,"  in  Encyclopccdia  Brittanica,  9th  ed.  (1884). 
Mozley  (J.  R.);  "Plotinus"  and  "Neoplatonism"  (for  admirable  digest  of  system), 

in  Smith  and  Wace's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biogtaphy  (1887). 

See  also  articles  in  Bayle's  Dictionnaite  HistoriquCy  Fabricius*  Bibliotheca 
Grceca  (v.  691-701),  Dounau's  Biographic  Universelle  and  Franck's  Dictiontiaite 
des  Sciences  Philosophiqucs.  Also  Ravaisson  (M.  Fr.);  Paris,  1846,  Essai  suf  la 
MHaphysique  d'Aristote  (ii.  380467).     And  the  histories  of  philosophy  of  M.  de 
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G^rando,  {III.  xxi);  of  Tiedemann  (iii.  281  sg.);   and  of  Tennemann  (vi.  166  sq.) 

Geschichte    der   Philosophic    (Leipzig,    1796,    1819,    8vo) ;    or    §§    203-215    of    the 

English   and   French   translation,  where  a  capable   digest  of   the  philosophy  of 

Plotinus  is  to    be   found;   Johnson   (A.),  Oxford,   1832;    and  Cousin   (V.),   Paris, 

1839- 

But  by  far  the  most  important  works  to  consult  are: 

Simon  (Jules  Fran9ois);   Paris,  1845,  8vo,  2  vols.    Vol.  i,  Book  ii,  pp.  197-599,  are 

entirely  devoted  to  Plotinus.    Title:  Histoire  de  VEcole  d' Alexandrie, 
Vacherot  (Etienne);  Paris,  1846,  8vo,  2  vols.     Consult  the  whole  of  the  Introduction 

to  Book  II ;  also  Vol.  i,  pp.  364-599,  for  a  full  and  sympathetic  description  of 

Plotinus*  system. 
Richter  (A.);  Halle,  1867,  8vo.    A  painstaking,  exhaustive  and  enthusiastic  work. 

Title:  Neiiplatoftischc  Siudien:  Darstellung  des  Lebens  und  der  Philosophic  des 

Plotins, 

GencraL 

Zeller,  Die  Philosophic  der  Griechett,  3d.  ed.,  1881,  iii.  2,  pp,  418-865;  Hegel, 
Gesch.  d,  Philos.,  iii.  3  sq. ;  Ritter,  iv.  pp.  571-728;  Ritter  und  Preller,  HisL  phil. 
Greec.  ct  Rom.y  pp.  531  sq. ;  also  the  histories  of  philosophy  by  Schwegler,  Brandis, 
Bfucker  (ii.  12^  sq.),  Thilo,  Strumpell,  Ueberweg  (gives  the  fullest  account  of  the 
literature,  according  to  Harnack),  Erdmann,  Cousin,  Prantl  and  Lewes. 

G.  R.  S.  Mead. 
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EARLY  CHRISTIANITY  AND  ITS  TEACHINGS. 

{Continued  from  p.  154.) 

II.— The  Secret  Doctrine. 

Secrecy  with  regard  to  religious  and  mystic  teachings,  however 
repellent  it  may  be  to  our  modern  ideas — and  there  is  much  reason 
for  the  disfavour  with  which  it  is  regarded — is  found  so  repeatedly 
inculcated,  not  only  by  the  ordinary  mystics  and  minor  disciples  of 
the  great  Teachers,  but  by  the  great  Teachers  themselves,  that  soine 
respect  must  be  paid  to  it  by  any  one  who  retains  reverence  for  those 
who  have  given  the  greatest  impulses  to  the  growth  of  humanity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  mystical 
and  secret  societies  of  the  past  have  had  but  little  worthy  of  treasur- 
ing and  of  preserving  from  profane  hands. 

There  has  been  much  needless  mystery  in  the  world ;  there  will 
probably  be  much  more  in  the  future,  for  the  religious  instinct  run 
astray  leads  often  to  morbid  mysticism  and  a  hankering  after  the 
marvellous  and  **  occult." 

But  it  may  come  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  the  orthodox 
follower  of  the  Christian  faith  to  discover  that  in  the  early  stages  of 
that  religion  there  was  recognised  distinctly,  by  its  greatest  authori- 
ties and  defenders,  an  inner  doctrine,  diflFering  from,  though  not 
contradicting,  the  common  one.  The  published  scriptures  were  not 
the  only  sources  of  their  beliefs,  but  there  was  a  teaching  regarded 
as  more  sacred  still,  preserved  carefully  and  in  as  pure  a  form 
as  possible,  handed  down  from  follower  to  follower,  but  not 
scattered  broadcast. 

We  can  discover  hints  as  to  this  secret  teaching  in  the  scriptures 
themselves,  for  it  is  emphatically  proclaimed  that  for  wide  publicity 
only  parables  and  the  more  elementary  ideas  were  suitable.  The 
instances  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  are  too  well  known  to 
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as  he  says  to  them  (Matt.,  xiii,  11-13):  "Unto  you  it  is  given  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  to  them  it  is  not 
given.  .  .  .  Therefore  speak  I  to  them  in  parables;  because 
seeing  they  see  not,  and  hearing  they  hear  not,  neither  do  they 
understand." 

Again,  Christ  tells  his  disciples  (John,  xvi)  that  he  has  spoken 
to  them  in  parables,  but  that  the  hour  would  come  when  he  would 
no  longer  require  to  veil  his  teachings.  He  had  many  things  more 
to  say,  but  they  could  not  bear  them  at  that  time. 

Clearer  still  are  the  expressions  of  Paul,  as  he  speaks  to  the 
Corinthians :  "  We  speak  wisdom  among  the  perfect  (or  full  grown). 
.  .  .  God's  wisdom  in  a  mystery,  even  the  wisdom  that  hath  been 
hidden."  And  the  "  perfect "  here  mentioned  are  not  the  mere  con- 
verts, are  not  even  the  Church  he  writes  to,  for  he  tells  them  further : 
"  I,  brethren,  could  not  speak  unto  you  as  unto  spiritual,  but  as 
unto  carnal,  as  unto  babes  in  Christ.  I  fed  you  with  milk,  and  not 
with  meat." 

These  passages  are  well  known  to  most  believers,  but  their 
import  is  seldom  realized.  Taken  in  their  simple,  clear  interpreta- 
tion, they  imply  that  the  ordinary'  creed  of  Christendom  is  not  the 
real  teaching  of  Jesus,  but  is  only  an  imperfect  expression  of  the 
surface,  the  dead  letter  of  the  scriptures.  The  heart  and  the  soul, 
the  reality,  have  to  be  preserved  by  other  means. 

Though  this  has  not  been  recognised  in  the  later  times,  it  was 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  Church,  and  many  of  the  leaders  mention 
in  their  writings  the  existence  of  this  further  teaching,  transmitted, 
for  the  most  part,  orally.  There  are  even  many  hints  given  as  to 
its  nature,  and  when  these  are  investigated,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  corroborate  in  a  peculiarly  accurate  manner  the  claims  of 
modern  Theosophy,  that  all  religions  had  an  inner  teaching  and 
that  this  esoteric  side  was  the  same  in  one  and  all.  The  expressions 
alone  differed  in  form,  the  substance  was  the  same. 

Turning  first  to  a  few  scraps  gathered  from  heterogeneous 
sources,  which  will  throw  some  light  on  the  state  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  the  early  Church,  we  find  that  there  were  widespread 
traditions  of  secret  teaching  left  by  Christ  to  his  apostles.  In  Vol.  I. 
of  the  Early  Days  of  Christianity^  Canon  Farrar  remarks  that: 
"  To  St.  Peter,  St.  John  and  St.  James,  the  Lord's  brethren,  it  was 
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be  found  in  these  remarks,  which  are  quoted  from  Chap,  i,  Book  I, 
of  the  Stromata  (or  Miscellanies) : 

*'  The  writing  of  these  memoranda  of  mine,  I  well  know,  is 
weak,  when  compared  with  that  spirit,  full  of  grace,  which  I  was 
privileged  to  hear.     But  it  will  be  an  image  to  recall  the  archetype, 
to  him  who  was  struck  with  the  Thyrsus.     .     .     .    And  we  profess 
not  to  explain  secret  things  sufficiently — far  from  it — ^but  only 
recall  them  to  memory,  whether  we  have  forgot  aught,  or  wheth 
for  the  purpose  of  not  forgetting.     .     .     .     Some  things  I  purpos^l^^ 
omit,   in  the  exercise  of  a  wise  selection,  afraid  to  write  what  I 

guarded  against  speaking ;    not  grudging — for  that  were  wrongs 

but  fearing  for  my  readers,  lest  they  should  stumble  by  taking  the 
in  a  wrong  sense ;  and,  as  the  proverb  says,  we  should  be  foim 
*  reaching  a  sword  to  a  child.'     .     .     .     Some  things  my  treat: 


will  hint ;  on  some  it  will  linger  ;  some  it  will  merely  mention.  It 

will  try  and  speak  imperceptibly,  to  exhibit  secretly,  and  to  dem<^  :mx- 
strate  silently." 

All  this  is  clear  enough.     The  author,  rightly  or  wrongly,  holdl^  it 
is  not  proper  to  make  all  teachings  public,  and  in  so  doing  is  clesL^rly 
following  the  general  custom.    The  forbidden  things  are  for    tlie 
inner  groups  who  have  proved  themselves  fitted  for  their  recept:i<::5n 
and  not  for  the  mass  of  believers,  lest  they  should  be  like  children 
with  a  sword.     What  the  general  characteristics  of  this  secret  teaoxi- 
ing  were   we  may  discover  from  hints  given   us  in  some  of   tlie 
profounder  treatises,  but  for  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  no'te 
that  this  work,  the  Stroffuita^  deals  mainly  with  the  nature,  life,  ax:*d 
powers  of  the  *^  Gnostic,"  or  man  who  is  a  follower  of  the  tr'^Je 
Christian  gnosis,  and  a  disciple  on  the  great  path  which  leads     ^^ 
final  perfection.     Thus  it    is  probable  that  much  of  the  teachi«^^S 
related  to  the  inner  nature  of  man  and  the  training  of  his  character 
along  definite  lines,  training  for  which  the   great  mass  was  i«-  ^" 
fitted. 

The   twelfth   chapter  of  the    same   book   is   entitled:    "T^Iie 
Mysteries  of  the  Faith  not  to  be  divulged  to  all."     In  explanati^^'' 
of  this,  and  in  endeavouring  to  bring  this  secrecy  in  line  with  tl^^ 
commands  to  spread  the  gospel,  he  proceeds  : 

**  But  since  this  tradition  is  not  published  alone  for  him  whope^' 
ceives  the  magnificence  of  the  word ;  it  is  requisite,  therefore,  to 
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is  manifested  to  His  saints :  to  whom  God  wished  to  make  known 
what  is  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  among  the  nations.' 
So  that,  on  the  one  hand,  then,  are  the  mysteries  which  were  hid 
till  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  were  delivered  by  them  as  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Lord,  and,  concealed  in  the  Old  Testament,  were 
manifested  to  the  saints." 

One  or  two  chapters  later  Clement  expounds  in  a  peculiar 
allegorical  manner,  an  incident  in  the  Old  Testament: 

**  And  was  it  not  this  which  the  prophet  meant,  when  he  ordered 
unleavened  cakes  to  be  made,  intimating  that  the  truly  sacred, 
mystic  word,  respecting  the  unbegotten  and  his  powers,  ought  to 
be  concealed?" 

Here,  again,  we  have  some  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  **  mystic 
word  "  or  doctrine.  It  related  to  the  "  unbegotten,"  the  Son  of  God 
or  the  Logos,  and  his  modes  of  action  in  the  world,  or  in  humanity. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  of  the  same  book  (chap.  9),  he  gives  us 
some  reasons  for  concealment.  The  title  of  the  chapter  is  **  Reasons 
for  veiling  the  truth  in  symbols."  His  reasons,  I  fear,  are  not 
always  very  convincing.  In  fact,  one  of  them  must  appeal  much 
more  to  our  sense  of  humour  than  of  reverence,  but  they  thought  in 
different  forms  in  those  days.     He  argues  : 

**  All  things  that  shine  through  a  veil  show  the  truth  grander 
and  more  imposing ;  as  fruits  shining  through  water,  and  figures 
through  veils,  which  give  added  reflections  to  them.  For,  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  things  unconcealed  are  perceived  in  one  way,  the 
rays  of  light  shining  round,  reveal  defects." 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  idea  that  *^  things  unconcealed  are 
perceived  in  one  way,"  and  thus  the  many  aspects  which  should  be 
considered  if  the  truth  is  to  be  grasped  are  left  out  of  account. 
Nothing  serves  so  well  to  make  a  thought  bite  into  the  mind  as  the 
struggle  to  grasp  its  full  meaning.  It  then  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  mental  make-up.  But  the  last  phrase  is  somewhat  of  a 
puzzle.  The  learned  Father  seems  to  recognise  considerable  defects 
in  the  Christian  scheme  and  appears  to  regard  it  with  the  eye  of  an 
artist  doing  his  best  with  the  materials  he  possesses,  to  construct  an 
effective  picture.  This  is,  however,  scarcely  borne  out  by  the 
intense  reverence  he  everywhere  shows  for  his  faith  and  its  sacred 
scriptures.     He  proceeds : 
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be  indiscriminately  spread  abroad.  We  must  remember  that  if  these 
teachings  related  to  the  psychic  and  spiritual  nature  of  man  and  to 
the  means  of  his  development  (and  of  this  we  have  evidence),  then 
a  misunderstanding  might  lead  to  very  grave  results  in  the  behaviour 
and  the  character  of  tlje  student.  History  aflFords  innumerable 
examples  of  the  evil  effects  of  misunderstood  teachings.  Whole 
sects  in  the  earlier  days  of  Christianity  went  thus  astray  on  moral 
lines  and  upheld  practices  whose  results  were  of  the  most  disastrous 
nature.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  Gnostic  sects,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  somewhat  distorted  records  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
and  these  sects  almost  all  claimed  to  possess  some  of  the  unrecorded 
or  secret  teachings  of  Christ  or  his  disciples.  The  danger  was  thus 
by  no  means  an  imaginary  one,  and  could  be  minimised  only  by 
careful  restrictions,  such  as  are  indicated  in  the  following  passage: 

**  But  from  the  fact  that  truth  appertains  not  to  all,  it  is  veiled 
in  manifold  ways,  causing  the  light  to  arise  only  on  those  who  are 
initiated  into  knowledge,  who  seek  the  truth  through  love." 

Finally,  Clement  distinguishes  between  the  written  and  the 
unwritten  word  : 

**  Further,  Esaias  the  prophet  is  ordered  to  take  *a  new  book, 
and  write  in  it '  certain  things :  the  Spirit  prophesying  that  through 
the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  there  would  come  afterwards  the 
sacred  knowledge,  which  at  that  period  was  still  unwritten,  because 
not  yet  known.  For  it  was  spoken  from  the  beginning  to  those 
only  who  understood.  Now  that  the  Saviour  has  taught  the  apostles, 
the  im written  rendering  of  the  written  [Scripture]  has  been  handed 
down  also  to  us,  inscribed  by  the  power  of  God  on  hearts  new, 
according  to  the  renovation  of  the  book.  Thus  those  of  highest 
repute  among  the  Greeks,  dedicate  the  fruit  of  the  pomegranate  to 
Hermes,  who  they  say  is  speech,  on  account  of  its  interpretation. 
For  speech  conceals  much." 

So  far  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

From  Origen  we  can  obtain  still  more  information  and  more 
definite  statements  on  the  point  in  question,  as  he  was  much  bolder 
in  his  writing  and  more  precise  in  exposition. 

A.  M.  Glass. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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persons  as  disturbed    the    peaceful,   righteous    shimbers    of  their 
venerable  relatives. 

Jessamy,  unwitting  of  the  customary  methods  of  speech  of  ladies 
of  Mrs.  Arden's  type,  shrieked  again,  under  the  not  unnatural  im- 
pression that  she  had  been  kidnapped  into  a  den  of  assassins. 

The  other  sleeper  had  arisen,  and  now  flung  her  arms  around 
her.  She  briefly  desired  the  elder  lady  to  **  shut  her  mouth,"  and 
bade  Jessamy,  in  not  unkindly  tones,  **  to  lie  down  quiet,  for  she 
was  dreaming." 

Jessamy  stared  at  her  in  horror — the  face,  the  voice,  the  eyes  of 
Liz  Arden  ;  the  face  flushed,  the  voice  rather  hoarse,  the  eyes  blood- 
shot, the  arms  restraining  her  with  a  rough  kindliness. 

Jessamy  gave  a  shriek,  flung  off"  the  detaining  grasp,  dashed 
madly  from  the  room  and  down  the  stairs.  A  man,  a  workman 
going  to  work,  was  opening  the  front  door.  Through  it  Jessamy 
dashed,  and  rushed  on  through  the  raw  fog,  the  slimy  mud  of  the 
streets,  her  heart  leaping,  her  brain  reeling.  She  did  not  know 
where  she  was  or  how  far  she  ran.  She  stopped  at  last  in  a  small, 
quiet  square,  in  which  stood  a  little  church,  the  bells  of  which  were 
ringing  for  an  early  service. 

Here  was  sanctuary.  Jessamy  walked  up  the  steps.  She  was 
trembling,  deathly  cold,  and  utterly  bewildered.  She  had  been 
spirited  from  her  home  by  some  inexplicable  means,  and  drugged — 
surely.  That  would  account  for  the  aching  head,  the  nausea,  the 
trembling  limbs. 

The  poor,  ragged  garments  which  she  now  perceived  that  she 
wore,  must  have  been  put  upon  her  while  she  was  unconscious. 
She  would  sit  quietly  in  the  church  and  then  take  a  cab  and  drive  home. 
She  walked  up  the  aisle  and  saw  that  several  of  the  worshippers 
looked  at  her  dubiously.  She  entered  a  pew  and  knelt ;  she  did  not 
heed  the  service,  she  knelt  and  thought  but  felt  confused.  Strange  alien 
memories  crossed  her  connected  thoughts;  she  was  conscious  of 
limitations  that  she  had  never  known  before.  The  drug!  it  must 
be  the  drug  !  When  the  service  was  over,  she  left  the  church  and 
hailed  a  passing  cab,  and  was  surprised  when  the  driver  took  no 
notice.  This  happened  twice.  At  length  she  approached  a  cab 
rank  and  asked  a  cabman  to  drive  her  to  the  address  she  gave. 

The  man  stared  at  her  and  laughed. 
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and  when  the  omnibus  rumbled  up  she  crept  into  it  and  laid  her 
aching  head  in  her  hands.  It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  before 
she  reached  home.  She  mounted  the  steps  and  rang  the  bell.  The 
blinds  were  pulled  down  and  a  maid,  instead  of  the  butler,  answered 
the  door.    Jessamy  was  about  to  enter,  when  the  girl  stopped  her. 

"Here!  what  are  you  doing?    You  can't  come  in." 

Jessamy  grasped  the  doorpost  for  support;  the  servant  did  not 
recognize  her,  that  was  evident. 

**I  want  to  speak  to  Lady  Mainwaring,"  she  said. 

'*  I  am  afraid  you  can't ;  her  ladyship  is  in  great  trouble." 

**Trouble?    What  trouble?" 

"Miss  Mainwaring  has  died  very  suddenly  and  her  ladyship 
will  see  no  one." 

Miss  Mainwaring,  her  father's  only  sister,  lived  with  them,  and 
Jessamy  loved  her,  but  at  that  moment  she  could  scarcely  feel  grief. 

"  I  must  see  Lady  Mainwaring,"  she  cried  passionately.  "  Indeed 
— indeed — I  must!" 

"Does  her  ladyship  know  you?" 

"Yes — yes — quite  well." 

The  maid  was  a  kind-hearted  girl. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "come  into  the  hall.  I  hardly  know  whether 
I  ought  to  disturb  her  ladyship,  but  if  she  knows  you  and  it's  im- 
portant  " 

"It  is.     It  is  of  vital  importance." 

« 

"Come  in,  then.     What's  your  name?" 

"Say,"  said  Jessamy,  with  some  hesitation,  "a — a — girl — whom 
she  knows  very  well." 

"Sit  down." 

The  maid  left  the  hall  and  Jessamy,  springing  up,  rushed  up 
the  stairs  towards  her  own  room.  Whatever  might  be  the  cause 
that  prevented  the  servant  from  knowing  her,  there  it  might  be 
removed.  There  in  her  own  room  she  should  be  safe.  She  was 
out  of  breath  when  she  reached  the  door,  she  who  could  row,  dance 
and  play  tennis  with  unfailing  strength  hour  after  hour.  She 
opened  the  door  and  entered.  There  was  a  hush  in  the  room — a 
chill — a  strange,  indefinite  odour — the  place  seemed  to  be  set  apart, 
filled  with  a  strange  presence.  The  blind  was  down,  the  window 
open  at  the  top ;  the  wind  drew  the  blind  to  and  fro,  with  a  soft, 
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bred  of  the  fact  that  she  now  had  the  health,  the  nervous  system, 
the  brain  memories  and  capacities  of  Jess  Arden  with  which  to 
work  and  manifest  her  thoughts  and  herself  to  the  world.  She  was 
cold  and  her  cough  was  bad,  and  gradually  she  waxed  very  hungry. 
As  her  hunger  increased  she  was  roused  into  reflecting  as  to  the 
best  course  for  future  action. 

To  apply  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity  whom  she  knew?  What! 
to  give  Jess  Arden's  past  record  as  her  own  ?  Her  pride  revolted 
from  it,  and  yet,  who  would  believe  her  story  ?  If  she  told  it,  she 
would  be  placed  in  a  pauper  lunatic  asylum.  Her  hunger  increased. 
She  rose  and  left  the  gardens,  and  wandered  through  the  streets. 
At  length  faintness  and  misery  forced  her  to  approach  a  comfortable- 
looking,  fur-clad  dame,  and  with  scarlet  face  and  tear-filled  eyes  to 
murmur  an  appeal  for  charity. 

**I  never  give  to  beggars,"  said  the  lady  shortly,  and  stepped 
into  her  carriage.  It  had  been  a  favourite  aphorism  of  her  own,  and 
it  smote  her  like  the  lash  of  a  whip.  She  stepped  back,  and  begged 
no  more. 

She  stood  outside  one  of  the  shops  of  the  Aerated  Bread  Com- 
pany, familiarly  known  as  **  an  A.  B.  C,"  and  looked  hungrily  at  the 
people  who  ate  and  drank  within. 

"  It  is  best  as  it  is,  perhaps,"  she  thought.  *^  Soon  I  shall  starve 
and  die,  and  that  will  surely  be  better  than  this  life — it  can  be  no  worse." 

While  she  thus  mused,  she  heard  a  voice  known  to  her. 

**Such  a  dreadful  thing!  Such  a  lovely  girl — and  so  clever. 
Sir  Charles  is  heart-broken  ;  perfectly  mad  with  grief." 

**  Poor  man  !     I  am  so  dreadfully  sorry." 

They  were  friends  of  her  own ;  one  of  them  paused  and  looked 
at  her. 

*^  How  dreadfully  ill  that  girl  looks,"  she  said.  **  She  doesn't 
beg,  poor  thing!     I  shall  ask  her  whether  she'd  like  some  food." 

**  No,  Alice,  don't.     We're  late  already." 

"  Are  we  ?    Very  well." 

They  walked  on,  and  Jessamy  burst  into  tears  ;  it  was  the  loss 
of  the  food,  not  the  thought  of  her  lover's  grief.  She  felt  this,  and 
it  added  a  fresh  pang. 

Her  thoughts  flew  to  Vasarhely— this  must  be  his  doing ;  by 
what  means  she  could  not  tell. 
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wrapping  her  in  an  old  shawl,  and  finally  lying  down  beside  her, 
holding  her  in  her  arms  for  greater  warmth  ;  she  felt  one  feeble  thrill 
of  physical  repulsion,  and  became  unconscious. 

Ivy  Hooper. 

(To  be  continued.) 


If  thou  seekest  fame  or  ease  or  pleasure  or  aught  for  thyself, 
the  image  of  that  thing  which  thou  seekest  will  come  and  cling  to 
thee — and  thou  wilt  have  to  carry  it  about — 

And  the  images  and  powers  which  thou  hast  thus  evoked  will 
gather  round  and  form  for  thee  a  new  body — clamouring  for  suste- 
nance and  satisfaction — 

And  if  thou  art  not  able  to  discard  this  image  now,  thou  wilt 
not  be  able  to  discard  that  body  then :  but  wilt  have  to  carry  it 
about. 

Beware  then  lest  it  become  thy  grave  and  thy  prison — instead, 
of  thy  winged  abode,  and  palace  of  joy. 

Edward  Carpetiier. 
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Compassion."  It  is  this,  in  its  practical  everyday  aspect,  to  which  I 
wish  to  direct  your  thoughts,  for  it  is  this  which  we  overlook  most 
in  our  lives,  however  much  the  beauty  of  it,  in  its  perfection,  may 
touch  our  hearts.  The  true  Occultist,  while  he  is  to  himself  the 
sternest  of  judges,  the  most  rigid  of  taskmasters,  is  to  all  around 
him  the  most  sympathising  of  friends,  the  gentlest  of  helpers.  To 
reach  this  gentleness  and  power  of  sympathy  should  then  be  the  aim 
of  each  of  us,  and  it  can  only  be  gained  by  unremitting  practice 
towards  all,  without  exception,  who  surround  us.  Every  would-be 
Occultist  should  be  the  one  person,  in  his  own  home  and  circle,  to 
whom  everyone  most  readily  turns  in  sorrow,  in  anxiety,  in  sin,  sure 
of  sympathy,  sure  of  help.  The  most  unattractive,  the  most  dull, 
the  most  stupid,  the  most  repellent,  should  feel  that  in  him,  at  least, 
they  have  a  friend.  Every  yearning  towards  a  better  life,  every 
budding  desire  towards  unselfish  service,  every  half-fonned  wish  to 
live  more  nobly,  should  find  in  him  one  ready  to  encourage  and 
strengthen,  so  that  every  germ  of  good  may  begin  to  grow  under 
the  warming  and  stimulating  presence  of  his  loving  nature. 

To  reach  this  power  of  service  is  a  matter  of  self-training  in 
daily  life.  First  we  need  to  recognise  that  the  Self  in  all  is  one; 
so  that  in  each  person  with  whom  we  come  in  contact,  we  shall 
ignore  all  that  is  unlovely  in  the  outer  casing,  and  recognise  the 
Self  seated  in  the  heart.  The  next  thing  is  to  realise — in  feelings 
not  only  in  theory— that  the  Self  is  endeavouring  to  express  itself 
through  the  casings  that  obstruct  it,  and  that  the  inner  nature  is 
altogether  lovely  and  is  distorted  to  us  by  the  envelopes  that 
surround  it.  Then  we  should  identify  ourselves  with  that  Self, 
which  is  indeed  ourself  in  its  essence,  and  co-operate  with  it 
in  its  warfare  against  the  lower  elements  that  stifle  its  expression. 
And  since  we  have  to  work  through  our  own  lower  nature  on  the 
lower  nature  of  our  brother,  the  only  way  to  effectually  help  is  to  see 
things  as  that  brother  sees  them^  with  his  limitations,  his  prejudices, 
his  distorted  vision ;  and  thus  seeing  then>,  and  being  affected  by 
them  in  our  lower  nature,  help  him  in  his  way  and  not  in  ours,  for 
thus  only  can  real  help  be  given.  Here  comes  in  the  Occult  training. 
We  learn  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  our  lower  nature,  to  study  it, 
to  feel  its  feelings  without  being  thereby  affected,  and  so  while 
emotionally  we  experience,  intellectually  we  judge. 
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Many  young  people  come  to  me  and  say :  **  I  want  to  work  for 
the  Theosophical  Society."  This  is  a  good  and  right  wish.  But 
more  is  required  than  a  wish.  And  I  find  a  considerable  lack  of 
recognition  of  the  duty  of  fitting  oneself  for  work.  To  serve  in  the 
Master's  band  of  workers  is  no  small  privilege,  and  one  who  would 
thus  work — beyond  the  duties  of  everyday  home  and  business  life — 
should  acquire  some  qualifications.  He  should  make  the  very  best 
of  himself,  to  begin  with,  train  his  memory,  strengthen  his  will,  and 
polish  up  all  his  faculties.  If  he  wants  to  write  or  speak,  he  should 
deliberately  train  himself;  good  grammar,  good  expression,  well- 
chosen  language,  careful  pronunciation,  lucidity,  apt  illustration — 
these  he  must  acquire.  He  has  no  right  to  make  the  Lord's  message 
unattractive  by  faults  he  is  able  to  avoid.  Next,  he  should  acquire 
some  special  useful  knowledge,  to  be  put  at  the  service  of  the  Theo- 
sophical Society.  For  instance,  if  he  be  likely  to  spend  his  life  in 
Europe,  he  might  make  himself  master  of  one  of  the  less  known 
European  languages — Swedish,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Russian,  Danish. 
He  then  at  once  has  something  to  give  to  the  work,  and  corres- 
pondence with  members  of  the  country  the  language  of  which  he  has 
acquired  opens  up  a  useful  path.  In  the  Society  we  want  instructed 
students  able  to  write  the  less  known  languages ;  why  should  not 
some  of  the  younger  members  learn  one  or  other  of  these,  so 
as  to  help?  If  anyone  is  thinking  of  giving  his  life  to  India, 
he  should  qualify  himself  by  mastering  one  at  least  of  the 
vernaculars,  and  by  studying  the  religions  of  the  country.  And  so 
all  roimd.  I  would  fain  see  among  the  younger  members  of  the 
Lodge  this  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  work,  and  the  deliberate  self- 
training  which  springs  from  a  recognition  of  the  greatness  of  the 
service  in  which  they  desire  to  share.  And  I  am  not  asking  from 
you,  my  younger  brothers,  what  I  have  not  done  myself  and  continue 
to  do  ;  I  trained  myself  by  hard  study  in  philosophy  and  science  and 
**  comparative  religion"  to  be  a  public  teacher,  and  I  still  study  to 
the  same  end.  Why  should  not  you  do  the  same  ?  The  very  best 
we  can  make  of  ourselves  is  unworthy  of  our  Masters ;  but  at  least 
let  us  give  our  very  best.  A.  B. 


This  word  ** devotion"  is  the  key  to  all  tnie  progress  in  the 
spiritual  life.     If  in  working  we  seek  the  growth  of  the  spiritual 
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grasped  at  by  pseudo-Occultists;  but  the  White  Lodge  demands 
these  of  its  postulants,  and  makes  their  acquirement  the  condition 
of  entrance  into  the  Neophytes'  Court.  Let  your  aim  be,  therefore, 
to  train  yourselves  that  you  may  serve,  to  practise  stern  self-disci- 
pline that  **  when  the  Master  looks  into  your  hearts  He  may  see  no 
stain  therein."     Then  will  He  take  you  by  the  hand  and  lead  you 

onward. 

A.  B. 


Disaster  hangs  over  the  head  of  the  man  who  pins  his  faith  on 
external  paraphernalia  rather  than  on  the  peace  of  the  inner  life, 
which  depends  not  on  the  mode  of  the  outer  life.  In  fact,  the  more 
untoward  the  circumstances,  and  the  greater  the  sacrifice  involved 
by  living  among  them,  the  nearer  does  one  come  to  the  final  goal 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  trials  one  has  to  overcome.  It  is  unwise 
therefore  to  be  attracted  too  much  by  any  outward  manifestation  of 
religious  life,  for  anything  that  is  on  the  plane  of  matter  is 
ephemeral  and  illusive,  and  must  lead  to  disappointment.  Anyone 
who  is  drawn  powerfully  to  any  external  modes  of  living  has  to 
learn  sooner  or  later  the  comparative  insignificance  of  all  outer 
things.  And  the  sooner  one  passes  through  experiences  necessitated 
by  past  Karma  the  better  it  is  for  the  individual.  It  is  unwelcome 
indeed  to  be  suddenly  thrown  off  one's  ground,  but  the  cup  which 
cures  folly  is  ever  bitter,  and  must  be  tasted  if  the  disease  is  to  be 
eradicated.  When  the  gentle  breeze  coming  from  Their  Lotus  Feet 
wafts  over  the  soul,  then  you  know  the  worst  external  surroundings 
are  not  powerful  enough  to  mar  the  music  that  charms  within. 

Just  as  a  European  who  is  drawn  to  Occultism  feels  nearer  to 
the  Great  Ones  when  he  lands  in  India,  so  does  an  Indian  feel  when 
he  ascends  the  heights  of  his  snowy  Himavat.  And  yet  it  is  quite 
an  illusion,  for  one  approaches  not  the  Lords  of  Purity  by  physical 
locomotion,  but  by  making  oneself  purer  and  stronger  by  constant 
suffering  for  the  welfare  of  the  world.  As  for  the  ignorance  of  the 
poor  deluded  world  regarding  our  revered  Lords,  I  am  reminded  of 
the  words :  ^^  The  hissing  of  the  serpent  does  more  harni  to  llie 
sublime  Himavat,  than  the  slander  and  at  ~ 
any  of  us." 


-^   A.« ..Ji  a     A^ru.:.    ^mJ.'- 


AN  ARTICLE  FOR  THE  TIME. 

[It  is  sometimes  well  in  the  confusion   which  arises  from  a 

struggle,  to  look  back  to  principles  laid  down  in  calmer  times.  \^^^^i^e 
therefore  reprint  the  following  most  sound  teaching  from  The  P(r=~  .^  .z^vvj 
for  September,  1889. — Eds.] 

Answers  to  Questioners. 

I.     Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  publicly  denounce  a 
add  to  the  heavy  Karma  of  anyone  in  order  to  thus  defend  one  w^ 
is  supposed  to  be  an  Adept  ? 

Afis, — A  denunciation  does  not  add  to  any  Karma  but  that-         of 
the  denunciator.     If  others  then  take  it  up,  it  adds  to  their  h^  .^d 
Karma.     It  does  not  affect  the  Karma  of  the  one  denounced.     Kar  j>  Jua 
is  action.     It  is  action  which  makes  Karma  or  reaction.     The  peri^^Dn 
denounced  has  not  acted,  even  in  thought,  hence  no  Karma  is  j>:mrc- 
duced  for  him  until  he  does. 

There  might  be  reasons  why  we  should  denounce  a  hidden     s^ct 
of  wrong,  but  these  must  be  rare,  because  most  of  what  we  could    ^o 
to  right  the  wrong  can  better  be  done  privately.     The  case  difif^rs 
greatly  when  the  wrong  done  is  public  and  published  by  the  do^rs 
of  it.     If  we  assent  to  a  wrong  or  to  a  falsehood  by  our  silence,     "^"^e 
practically  help  on  the  wrong,  and  this  when  we  might  lighten  tt*-  ^ir 
Karma  by  limiting  the  numbers  of  persons  deceived  by  them,  as    "^e 
do  when  we  speak  the  Truth.     To  stand  by  in  silence  when  a  pixl>lic 
wrong  is   done   is  not   true   fraternity.      In   sparing   the   feelix^gs 
(perhaps)  of  the  wrong  doers,  we  injure  by  our  silence  all  the  g"^^^^ 
number  of  brothers,  who,  if  we  speak  for  the  Truth,  have  then    ^fl 
opportunity  of  choosing  between   the   true   and   the   false.      X*ie 
repositories  of  true  knowledge  are  responsible  for  their  silence  in  tAe 
presence  of  falsehood,  if  they  do  not  answer  those  who   seek  tie 
truth  ;  and  this  holds  good  whether  the  point  be  a  gjeat  or  a  miflW 
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inaiiifesting,  next  moment,  the  hidden  God  within  him,  jnst  as  he 
may  have  manifested  the  potential  Dugpa  at  some  other  moment. 
When  we  condemn  an  act,  we  take  no  names  in  vain :  we  do  when 
we  condemn  the  whole  personality  per  sc.  In  this  last  case  we 
thoroughly  impugn  the  guiding  motive  of  the  soul,  which  is  evolu- 
tion, and  not  good  or  evil  per  se.  These  are  the  twin  aspects  of 
matter :  the  soul's  aim  or  motive  is  beyond  them  in  the  unity,  and 
towards  that  it  works  through  good  and  evil.  We  may  justly  keep 
silent  with  regard  to  wrongs  done  to  ourselves,  for,  by  our  silence, 
we  arrest  all  other  effects  so  far  as  we  are  able,  and  return  a  blessing 
for  a  curse,  thus  lightening  the  possible  Karma  of  our  enemy. 
While  pointing  out,  in  cases  made  public  by  the  doers,  the  tendency 
of  an  act^  we  have  the  warrant  of  Truth,  as  we  have  not  when  we 
condemn  persons. 

It  is  not  possible  to  draw  hard  and  fast  lines  for  all  cases,  nor  is 
it  easy  to  know  our  whole  duty.  If  we  did  know  it,  we  should  not 
be  where  we  are.  Only  he  who  attempts  to  keep  the  Law  unbroken 
for  a  single  hour  while  looking  at  the  universal  aspect  of  things, 
knows  how  difficult  is  this  test.  There  are  endless  complexities, 
duties  sadder  than  death.  Not  sad  in  final  issue,  but  sad  to  our 
ignorance.  One  such  comes  before  us  when,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
misleading  of  many,  it  is  necessary-  to  inflict  upon  ourselves  and 
upon  the  few,  the  pain  they  have  themselves  publicly  provoked  by 
misrepresentation,  or  other  departure  from  true  principles.  Yet  we 
can  do  so  fraternally,  closing  no  door  of  love  or  of  return. 

Jasper  Niemand. 


There  is  a  vegetable  life  in  plants,  and  an  animal  life  in  beasts 
and  birds  ;  man  leads  a  thinking  life,  but  true  life  is  above  thoughts. 
Yoga  Vashishtha, 
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and  towards  the  surrounding  hills  for  reindeer.   Suddenly  he  turned 
to  me  and  said  that  he  saw  reindeer. . 

^^Where?"Iasked. 

**  Just  here!  "  he  said,  pointing  with  a  gesture  before  him.  I 
began  to  question  him.  He  explained  that  three  reindeer  had 
flashed  before  his  eyes,  so  clearly  that  he  could  even  see  that  there 
were  one  buck  and  two  does.  When  I  began  to  ask  him  what  it 
meant,  he  replied  simply  and  confidently  that  we  would  find  these 
three  reindeer  and  shoot  them.  I  looked  all  round  the  horizon, 
thinking  that  perhaps  my  companion  was  simply  mystifying  me, 
and  then  began  to.  think  it  over.  When  one  marches  for  a  long 
time  under  great  difficulties,  one's  thoughts  seem  to  become  more 
vivid,  so  that  one  may  totally  forget  even  the  most  painful  realities. 
In  this  way  my  journeys  were  often  shortened. 

We  went  about  fifteen  versts  (ten  miles)  further,  and  the  dogs 
were  dead  beat;  so  we  left  the  ice  and  prepared  to  pass  the  night  on 
the  Black  Cape.  We  unharnessed  the  dogs.  They  sniffed  about 
round  us,  and  seeing  that  that  day  also  they  would  get  nothing  to 
eat,  they  burrowed  in  the  snow  and  went  to  sleep.  We  had  abso- 
lutely no  food  for  them,  having  eaten  our  last  biscuit  ourselves. 

About  midnight  a  storm  came  on.  A  blizzard  buried  the  dogs 
in  the  snow  ;  we  crawled  under  the  sleighs,  covering  ourselves  with 
a  sail,  and  were  soon  buried  in  the  snow.  We  began  to  get  warmer, 
and  I  slept  soundly  under  Nature's  blanket.  Every  now  and  then 
I  was  wakened  by  drops  of  water  chasing  each  other  leisurely  across 
my  face,  as  the  snow  began  to  melt  from  the  heat  of  our  breath. 
To  turn  round  was  risky,  as  the  snow  might  have  fallen  in  on  my 
face,  and  I  should  have  had  to  crawl  out  into  the  wintry  blizzard. 
I  heard  someone  waking  me.  I  wondered  whether  anything  had 
happened,  and  whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  out  into  the 
storm.  Then  I  saw  that  it  was  already  morning,  that  the  weather 
had  grown  quieter,  and  that  my  guide  had  sighted  reindeer  across 
the  bay. 

I  slid  out  of  the  burrow,  rubbed  my  eyes,  and,  taking  his 
telescope,  followed  the  line  he  indicated,  and  actually  saw  a  reindeer 
on  the  opposite  hills.  But  in  spite  of  our  joy  he  could  not  persuade 
me  to  go  after  it ;  I  felt  so  terribly  weary — feet  and  body  utterly  ex- 
hausted— that  I  think  I  should  have  preferred  to  starve  the  whole 
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THE  NECESSITY  OF  SPIRITUAL  CULTURE. 

[A  Paper  read  before  the  Yowig  MefCs  Assoeiation^  BarodaI\ 

Thk  title  of  my  paper  need  not  frighten  you.  I  think  it  neces- 
sar>'  to  commence  with  this  warning,  because  the  word  spirit  is 
likely  to  mislead  many  a  young  friend  of  mine  in  this  hall.  I  speak 
of  my  young  friends  chiefly ;  because  the  old  always  find  some  shelter 
if  even  for  shelter's  sake,  in  ** spirit";  as  through  it  they  hope  to 
breathe  once  again  the  breath  of  life — life  now  rendered  nearly 
lifeless  to  them  through  age  and  experience  full  of  melancholy 
calamity  and  depressing  disappointment. 

The  young  are  usually  ^*  full  of  spirit,"  as  the  phrase  goes  ;  and 
yet  they  are  most  afraid  of  the  word  when  used  in  any  sense  other 
than  the  one  which  they  have  been  taught  to  avoid.  Will  any  of 
my  friends  here  tell  me  exactly  what  he  understands  by  the  word 
** spirit"  when  any  one,  whose  opinion  he  covets,  compliments  him 
as  being  a  man  of  spirit  ?  The  word  means  perhaps  *  independence," 
or  better  still,  **  power  to  rise  above  circumstances,"  **  the  eye  to  see 
beyond  things."  But  it  is  into  this  **  beyond  things"  that  the  pro- 
fessor has  admonished  my  college  friend  not  to  look,  and  carefully 
avoid  all  such  pryings  beyond^  if  he  wishes  to  keep  himself  on  the 
safe  and  firm  ground  of  what  is  called  matter-of-fact,  utilitarian, 
principles  of  life  and  conduct.  Well,  friends  !  I  have  had  enough  of 
such  tuition  from  books  and  teachers.  I  presume,  however,  to  think 
the  best  answer  to  the  many  puzzles  of  life  has  been  often  assured 
me  by  my  own  independent  thinking.  The  word  spirit  is  used  in  a 
number  of  senses,  and  such  vagueness  of  meaning  continues  still  to 
hang  about  the  word,  as  to  admit  of  all  kinds  of  interpretation 
within  the  connotation  of  the  name.  Spirit  is  opposed  to  matter ; 
spirit  is  opposed  to  circumstance  ;  spirit  is  opposed  to  letter ;  spirit 
is  God  ;  spirit  is  devil ;  spirit  is  essence  ;  and  spirit  also  is  what  you 
get  in  two-rupee  bottles  in  the  bazaar.     But  all  the  different  senses 
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is  above  education  as  I  explain  it,  I  claim  the  whole  range  of  nature 
for  spirit,  and  the  whole  range  of  human  activity  for  culture ;  and  in 
spiritual  culture  alone  I  see  the  well-being  of  man,  society,  govern- 
ment, morals,  religion,  science,  and  philosophy. 

And  where,  you  will  ask,  is  the  necessity  of  such  culture  ?  Are 
we  not  already  receiving  this  culture  ?  Are  we  not  what  we  profess 
to  be?  To  the  last  two  questions  I  will  return  an  emphatic  "  No  " 
for  reply,  and  while  giving  my  reasons,  I  shall  try  to  deal  with  the 
first  question  of  the  why  of  this  discussion.  It  is  only  to  education, 
as  we  receive  it  at  present,  that  we  naturally  refer  when  seeking  for 
the  sources  of  culture.  Let  us  try  to  understand  what  this  "  educa- 
tion "  gives  us. 

Modern  education  as  we  receive  it  since  the  celebrated  minute 
of  Lord  Macaulay  in  1854,  is  purely  Western  Education,  based  on 
methods  and  principles  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  East. 
It  is  out  of  place  here  to  refer  to  the  history  of  this  education,  or 
even  to  the  numerous  branches  of  instruction  which  it  embraces.  It 
will  sufficiently  serve  our  purpose  if  with  our  eye  on  the  University 
and  the  man  it  sets  up  for  ideal,  we  understand  the  results  of  educa- 
tion, and  from  them  infer  the  principles  underlying  its  methods. 
That  modern  education  has  physical  man,  and  the  physical  world, 
as  its  end  and  aim,  that  it  addresses  itself  entirely  to  intellectual 
development  measured  by  so  many  marks  at  examinations,  that  it 
promises  more  industry,  more  wealth,  more  comfort,  and  that  it 
hopes  to  make  society  more  happy  and  less  governed  by  hereditary 
institutions  and  individual  opinions,  are  truths  too  practically 
demonstrated  to  require  proof  beyond  mere  statement.  Liberty  is 
the  watchword ;  liberty  of  opinion,  liberty  of  action,  liberty  of  the 
individual  is  all  that  is  aimed  at.  Right  is  another  word  which 
shares  the  field  with  liberty,  and  we  constantly  hear  of  the  rights  of 
individuals,  rights  of  men,  rights  of  women,  rights  of  countries, 
rights  of  nations. 

Right  and  liberty  are  not  compatible  \vith  one  another,  and 
modern  education  tries  to  effect  the  necessary  compromise.  This 
compromise,  moreover,  has  to  be  effected  through  the  intellect, 
through  vague  theories  without  end,  through  life  based  on  mere 
utility.  We  shall  see  how  far  this  is  possible.  Let  us  examine  the 
ideal  rather  closely.     Right  implies  a  possessor  and  assertor  of  that 
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flaws  in  its  working,  the  missing  links  in  its  chain,  and 
come  to  the  question  of  questions,  how  mechanism,  spontaneous 
generation,  or  whatever  you  may  like  to  call  it,  can  produce 
life,  and  intelligence  or  thought  ?  In  other  words  how  can  matter, 
which,  as  science  defines  it,  is  a  mass  without  what  we  know  by 
the  words  life  and  thought,  produce  life  and  thought?  And 
here  comes  in  a  host  of  sciences  with  explanations,  which,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  do  not  explain  anything.  Physiology  tells  us  that 
life  is  mere  organisation.  Biology  treats  us  to  the  protoplasm  and  its 
numerous  fonns.  Chemistry  explains  life  by  chemical  combination, 
and  last,  but  not  least.  Psychology  explains  thought  by  nervous 
processes.  Let  us  note  the  weak  points  of  these  explanations.  No 
organisation,  no  chemical  combination,  ever  produced  life  ;  in  other 
words  the  elements  which  make  up  the  phenomenon  called  life 
remain  still  a  myster\\  Protoplasm  is  no  explanation  whatever ;  it 
is  only  the  first  stage  where  life  appears  in  the  form  of  simple 
motion,  but  the  how  of  the  motion  is  as  deep  a  mystery  as  it  ever 
was.  The  most  interesting  of  all  explanations  is  the  explanation  of 
thought-processes  by  the  modern  school  of  Psychology,  which  to 
be  true  to  its  profession  of  mechanical  is  called  Physiological 
Psychology,  because  it  explains  thought  from  physiological  functions 
of  nerves  and  ganglia.  We  may  for  a  moment  grant  that  life  may 
come  out  of  dead  matter,  absurd  though  it  sounds,  but  we  cannot 
understand  how  such  life  can  ever  thmk^  can  accomplish  the  incon- 
ceivably weird  magic  of  that  word  **  thought."  Nervous  changes 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  concomitants  of  thought-processes,  but 
they  do  neither  generate  nor  explain  thought.  Life  and  thought 
remain  entirely  unexplained,  remain  beyond  matter,  beyond  proto- 
plasm, beyond  organisation ;  a  metaphysic — a  science  that  would 
explain  that  which  is  beyond  the  physical — is  at  once  needed. 

Though  Psychology  and  Metaphysics  find  no  place  in  the 
scheme  of  Positive  Science,  as  the  foregoing  group  is  proudly  called, 
Herbert  Spencer  and  his  followers  have  founded  a  philosophy  with 
the  Unknowable  for  its  God.  The  rest  of  the  sciences  linked  on  to 
this  Unknowable  are  supposed  to  explain  what  yet  remains  to  ex- 
plain in  life  and  thought.  By  a  curious  stretch  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  relativity  of  human  knowledge,  this  philosophy  is  called  Agnos- 
ticism, a  philosophy  not  professing  to  know  anything  beyond  what 
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val  of  the  strongest  animal,  not  of  the  strongest  man.  I  do  not  think 
you  will  call  that  man  the  fittest  member  of  society  who  is  continu- 
ally at  war  with  his  environment,  who  is  ever  ready  to  show  fight, 
and  anyhow  keep  himself  above  his  fellow  men.  It  is  such  units 
that  survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  it  is  nothing  short 
of  the  most  perverse  misuse  of  language  to  call  such  survival  a 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

This  idea  of  struggle  and  survival  sounds  the  keynote  of 
materialistic  ethics.  Fight,  dissemble,  cheat,  practise  any  amount 
of  hypocrisy;  it  matters  not  as  long  as  you  do  not  commit  any 
temporal  offence  ;  it  all  passes  for  morality  and  good  living,  if  you 
can  maintain  the  struggle  to  your  advantage,  asserting  yourself  and 
what  you  may  consider  your  right.  The  best  criterion  of  honour 
and  justice  is  an  appeal  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  society  will 
readily  shake  hands  with  the  blackest  moral  leper  if  a  court  of  law 
pronounces  him  innocent.  Physical  duelling  survives  in  intellectual 
duelling;  it  is  still  a  duel  that  continues  to  decide.  To  speak  nothing 
of  the  thousand  and  one  refinements  of  immoral  living,  undisguised 
cheating,  indiscriminate  selfishness,  inhuman  vanity,  and  obtrusive 
cant,  which  all  keep  pace  with  every  advance  of  the  light  of  this 
enlightened  centur>' ;  to  say  nothing  of  these,  I  would  direct  your 
attention  even  to  the  tone  of  the  very  institutions  under  which  you 
live.  The  barren  intellectuality  of  the  educational  methods  of  the 
present  day  and  the  hollow  morality  they  teach,  savor  too  much  of 
this  struggle  for  existence,  even  in  the  system  of  testing  merit  by 
competitive  examination.  From  his  or  her  earliest  years  a  boy  or 
girl  is  taught,  even  in  the  school-room,  to  beat  down  his  or  her  next 
neighbour,  to  try  to  take  rank  above  him  or  her,  and  thus  to  realise 
life  in  the  individualistic,  I  might  be  permitted  to  say  unhumanising, 
idea  of  struggle  and  strife.  Competition  is  the  order  of  the  day ; 
competition  in  trade,  competition  in  business,  competition  in  family, 
and  competition  even  in  literature,  as  if  that  too  were  a  thing  subject 
to  the  mechanical  law  of  give  and  take. 

Manilas  N.  Dvivedi. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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UNPUBLISHED   LETTERS  OF  ELIPHAS  LEVI. 

(  Con  tin  ued  from  p,  158.) 

CXLIV. 

The  man  who  dies  mad,  dies  purified  from  all  stain,  because 
that  universal  solidarity  which  the  Church  calls  the  communion  of 
saints,  pours  out  upon  him  a  fulness  of  compassion  to  which  he  can  no 
longer  oppose  any  obstacle,  being,  as  he  is,  irresponsible.  Now,  as  he 
is  still  on  earth,  he  profits  by  all  the  good  that  is  done  on  earth.  He  is 
a  moral  paralytic  whom  society  carries,  and  when  he  dies,  he  has  lived 
in  others  all  that  has  been  lacking  to  his  own  life. 

December  i.fih, 

CXLV. 

Sii7ne7is  illud  ave 
Gabriel  is  ore 
Fun  da  71  os  in  pace 
Mnians  Evce  no7nen  I 
Solve  vincta  reis 
Profer  himen  ccecis     .     .     . 

Salve  regina,  mater  misericordice  vita  dulcedo  et  spes  ?iostra.  Salve  eia 
ergo     .     .     .     illos  tuos  7nisericordes  oculos  ad  nos  co7iverte! 

These  invocations  to  Mary,  with  so  many  others  to  be  found  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church,  would  be  impieties  if  they  were  not  addressed 
to  the  divine  Imma,  to  Wisdom,  mother  and  daughter  of  God,  to  provi-* 
dence  itself. 

If  we  ask  Mary  to  pray  for  us,  cannot  we  address  the  same  prayer 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  according  to  St.  Paul,  ipse  postulat  pro  7iobis 
ge7nitibus  i7ie7ia7'rabilis  ? 

You  ask  me  whether  the  evil  binary  preceded  the  good.  Remem- 
ber that  in  all  things  subject  to  the  law  of  progress,  the  evil  always 
precedes  the  good.  Cain  was  born  before  Abel,  and  the  prodigal  son 
sinned  before  returning  to  his  father.  We  are,  then,  concerned  with 
the  domain  of  forms  in  the  passage  of  the  Zohar,  where  it  is  said  that 
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before  the  determination  of  the  balance  equilibrium  did  not  exist;  and 
this  repeats  itself  in  us  all,  for  each  man  is  a  little  world. 

[Letters  CXLVI  and  CXLVII  are  of  a  personal  nature.] 

CXLVIII. 

The  letter  Cheth  is  hieroglyphic  in  ancient  Hebrew,  i.e,^  in  Hebrew  ^-;^;, 
anterior  to  the  captivity,  as  well  as  in  modem  Hebrew. 

Two  squares  juxtaposed,  a  cross  beanw^r^x-^m 
resting  upon    two    columns,   the    double  X^^ie 
hierarchical  cross  of  the  pontifical  staffi^joff. 
Add   to   these  signs  that  of  the  numbe'^^oer 
eight,  representing  the  two  serpents  of  the  Caduceus,  8,  or  the  singl*  M^^^aglt 
serpent  of  some  hieratic  figures  of  Hermes,  and  you  have  all  the  prin^-x-  Jnn- 
cipal  lineaments  of  the  pantacle  of  Thebes.     The  number  eight  signifie^»  -Bes 
above  all  things  the  eternal  life,  which  maintains  itself  by  the  equilr^^jf. 
brium  of  motion.    The  figure  of  the  two  squares  juxtaposed  niartoJT^-ts 
equilibrium  in  stability  and  the  height  of  the  edifice  proportional  to  '\t  i   its 
base.      The    pontifical    staff   gives  the   hierarchic    and    proportions  -inai 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  indicates  the  relations  of  the  ogdoad  W-        to 
the  ternary.     In  fact  two  crosses  give  eight ;  but  if  these  two  crosses  ar  -^re 
formed  by  two  transversals  on  the  same  stem,  the  whole  figure  is  th  -^oat 
of  the  ternary,  and  represents  the  revelation  of  Providence  throu^^^^h 
Nature,  of  the  father  through  the  son,  of  the  eternal  mother  throu^^^gh 
the  mortal  mother,  of  the  divine  law  through  the  Church  which  h 

upon  earth.     Thus  this  sign  has  been  in  all  ages  that  of  the  gr<       —  at 
hierophants  and  sovereign  pontifs. 

It  is  also  the  figure  of  the  supreme  balance  and  of  eternal  Justi 
whereof  the  scales  above  are  analogous  to  those  below.    You  see  hi 
many  depths  and  mysteries  are  hidden  under  these  different  figur* 
The  ogdoad  is  also  the  sj'mbol  of  eternity,  because  as  seven  represei 
ever>'  imaginable  duration,  the  unity  which  begins  afresh  after  the  sev=:- 
is  beyond  all  duration. 
Decanter  32nd. 

CXLIX. 

Eternity,  the  object  of  our  aspirations  and  the  most  ambitiou^^  0/^ 
our  hopes  ;  Eternity  of  which  God  alone  can  be  the  beginning  and     ^e 
end;  that  circle  which  embraces  all  and  devours  time  while  ceaseles^/j 
reproducing  it;  Eternity,  which  cannot  be  the  sleep  or  the  nothingm^ss 
of  creatures;  Eternity,    therefore,   that  activity  without  beginning  or 
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thought  and  this  same  love.  (I  say  analogous,  in  the  word  of  men,  but 
in  the  word  of  God  all  is  identical  with  God,  the  analogies  commence 
only  with  the  creation  which  emanates  from  the  Word.)  It  is  thus 
that  are  explained  with  great  simplicity  the  most  profound  mysteries 
of  the  faith ;  and  we  again  find  this  same  circuminsession  in  the  Seph- 
iroth,  which  explain  the  trinity  according  to  the  Hebrews.  We  shall 
soon  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  the  Christian  Trinity  is  nothing  but 
a  marriage  of  Kether — Chokmah — Binah,  of  Abraham,  with  the  diespiter, 
the  logos  or  demiurgos  of  Plato,  the  pfieiima  of  the  Greek  Sophists,  and 
that  our  dogma  must  be  definitely  purified  from  all  these  elements  o 
paganism  and  idolatry. 

December  24th, 

(To be  continued,) 
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The  effort  begun  years  ago  by  Col.  Olcott,  and  renewed  by  Mrs. 
Besant  and  Countess  Wachtmeister  two  years  ago,  to  strengthen  the 
hold  of  their  natural  faith  among  the  youths  of  India,  is  steadily  pro- 
gressing, and  becoming  more  and  more  active  and  useful  in  many  of 
the  larger  cities  of  India. 

The  Branch  work  is  going  on  well,  and  the  reports  show  a  grati- 
fying steadiness  of  activity  and  effort  in  several  directions.  What  is 
most  needed  now  is  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  those  possessing  the 
necessary  devotion  and  education,  whose  circumstances  permit  them  to 
devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  Society. 

CEYI.ON. 

The  strength  of  the  Hope  Lodge  has  been  increased  by  the  addition 
of  Mr.  P.  D.  Khan,  a  well-known  member  from  Bombay.  He  has 
returned  to  Colombo,  after  an  absence  of  two  and  a  half  years. 

The  Hope  Lodge  is  continuing  to  do  good  work.  The  stud)'  of 
the  Bhagavat  Gitd  is  maintained  with  earnestness. 

The  Ceylon  Educational  League  has  started  a  Quarterly  Magazine 
in  manuscript  form.  At  its  last  meeting  held  at  the  Musaeus  School, 
the  first  issue  of  the  Magazine  was  laid  before  the  members,  and  the 
contributions  were  read  and  discussed. 

Dr.  Talmage,  who  made  a  tour  round  the  world  last  year,  in  his 
descriptive  sermon  about  Ceylon,  mentions  that  he  met,  whilst  driving 
out  in  the  Cinnamon  Gardens,  some  Christian  Sinhalese  girls,  from  a 
Christian  School,  decently  clad,  and  taken  out  for  a  walk  by  a  Christian 
European  lady.  With  many  apologies  to  the  good  doctor,  I  have  to 
point  out  to  him  that  the  girls  he  has  referred  to  are  not  Christians 
but  Buddhists,  that  they  are  the  pupils  of  the  Musaeus  School  and 
Orphanage  for  Buddhist  girls,  and  that  the  lady  referred  to  was  either 
Mrs.  Higgins  or  one  of  her  American  assistants.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  mention  here,  that  we  have  never  seen  in  Colombo  the 
pupils  of  any  Christian  Girls*  School  taken  out  for  walks  by  the 
European  missionary  ladies,  their  places  on  such  occasions  are  taken 
by  the  Sinhalese  matron  or  ayahs. 

S.  P. 
European  Section. 

The  chief  event  to  be  chronicled  in  this  month*s  **  Activities  "  is 
the  return  of  Mrs.  Besant  from  India.  She  arrived  in  London  on 
Sunday,  April  21st,  in  the  evening,  and  was  assailed  by  interviewers 
early  the  next  morning,  to  obtain  information  on  various  points,  but, 
of  course,  mainly  on  the  present  difficulties.  The  Daily  Chronicle^  Star^ 
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body,  we  hereby  solemnly  protest  against  any  such  secession  ; 
and  we  ask  that  this,  our  protest,  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  Convention  to  be  held  in  Boston,  April  28th,  1895." 

**  Mr.  Alexander  Fullerton,  Treasurer  of  the  American  Section, 
member  of  its  Executive  Committee,  editor  of  The  Theosophical  Forums 
and  volunteer  assistant  to  the  General  Secretary,  retired  from  al! 
work  in  the  American  Headquarters  on  the  day  before  Convention, 
April  27th.  Mr.  Fullerton  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  independent 
and  conclusive  evidence  upon  the  subject  of  the  charges  pending 
against  the  Vice-President  has  made  inevitable  a  severance  of  official 
relations.  His  private  address  will  be  42,  Irving  Place,  New  York 
Ci  ty ."     [  Com  m  tin  tea  ted,  ] 
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have  had  few,  if  any,  contributions  based  on  the  first  hand  study  of  the 
subtler  realms  of  nature,  not  mere  compilations  full  of  book-learning 
drawn  from  the  works  of  the  ancient  mystics,  or  from  those  of  our 
revered  H.  P.  B.,  their  modern  interpreter. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  Department  of  Knowledge  is  in  any 
sense  most  necessar>%  or  a  comprehension  of  it  vitally  important  to  the 
true  progress  of  the  Theosophic  student,  until  in  the  course  of  his  orderly 
education  he  comes  to  investigate  it  for  himself.  On  the  contrary,  I  desire 
most  distinctly  and  emphatically  to  guard  myself  against  being  so  mis- 
understood. But  I  do  maintain  that  in  the  effort  to  obtain  a  competent, 
accurate  and  intellectually  sound  understanding  of  the  universe,  wherein 
we  form  a  part — and  this  surely  is  a  part  of  Theosophy — such  work  as 
this  is  of  the  very  greatest  value  and  assistance.  And  more,  the 
manner  in  which  the  results  of  this  research  into  nature's  subtler 
aspects  is  brought  forward,  the  moderation,  modesty  and  care  which 
are  everywhere  shown,  deserve  the  praise  and  the  imitation  of  all  our 
workers. 

The  place  occupied  by  Mr.  I^adbeater's  present  paper  is  that  of 
one  of  the  few  real  eflForts  that  have  been  made  to  do  actual  work  upon 
the  lines  of  the  third  object  of  our  Society  ;  and  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  demands  of  scientific  method  have  been  so  far  satisfied 
that  every  statement  made  and  fact  given  has  been  verified  and 
checked  by  at  least  two  independent  observers,  as  well  as  by  reference  to 
students  more  advanced  in  practical  familiarity  with  this  region  of 
nature. 

After  a  few  introductory  pages,  Mr.  Leadbeater  plunges  in  medias 
res,  and  gives  one  of  the  best  and  most  carefully  worked  out  sketches 
of  the  essential   characteristics    of  the  scenery  of  the  astral   plane 
hitherto  attempted.     He  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  its  inhabitants, 
whom  he  classifies  into  three  main  divisions :  human,  non-human,  and 
artificial.     The  last  class,  strange  as  its  name  may  seem,  -is  a  well- 
marked  one,  and  the  name  chosen  for  it  is  suflSciently  descriptive  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  difference  marking  it  oflf  from  the  human 
and  non-human  classes.     The  human  denizens  of  Kslmaloka  naturally"^^^ 
divide  themselves  into  such  as  possess  a  living  physical  body  on  thi 
terrestrial  plane,  and  such  as  do  not,  i.c,  into  what  may  roughly 
called  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  each  of  these  again  having  varioui 
sub-divisions.      Of  the  non-human  inhabitants  of  the  astral  world 
Mr.  Leadbeater  recognises,  as  belonging  to  our  own  system  of  evolution 
four  sub-divisions,   viz.,    the  Elemental   Essence,  the  K&marupas  ot 
animals,  Nature  Spirits,  and  the  Devas.     There  are  three  main  sub- — 
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four  expositions  on  the  Self  and  its  vestures  make  up  a  little  volume  of 
86  pages,  printed  in  India,  and  priced  at  Rs.  i. 

The  English  edition  should  be  out  at  the  same  time  as  this  notice 
appears.  G.  R.  S.  M. 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

[April,  1895  :  Published  by  the  Society,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  London, 
W. ;   125.] 

The  last  number  of  the  R.  A.  S.  Journal  contains  very  little  of 
general  interest.  The  description  of  Mesopotamia  and  Bagdad,  and 
the  earlier  history  of  Chinese  coinage  take  up  the  bulk  of  the  number. 
In  the  Correspondence,  however,  there  is  an  interesting  note  on  the 
Vidyadharapitaka  or  Mantrashastra  of  the  Buddhists.  The  majority 
of  scholars  endeavour  to  make  the  mystical  side  of  Buddhism  as  late 
a  development  as  possible  ;  they  even  flatly  deny  that  it  had  anything 
to  do  with  primitive  Buddhism.  On  the  contrary  Dr.  Kern,  the  famous 
Dutch  scholar,  writes  as  follows  in  his  Buddhismus  (i.  510,  sq.^  : 

**  In  Hiouen  Thsang  we  find  a  very  important  statement.  He  tells 
us  that  at  the  Council  of  Rajagrha,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
Buddha,  FrvE  Pitakas  were  composed,  that  is  to  say,  the  three  official 
or  canonical  ones,  and  besides  them  the  Samyukta  Pitaka,  and  the 
Pitaka  of  Dharanis,  which  he  elsewhere  mentions  under  the  title  of 
Vidyadhara  Pitaka.  This  statement  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  is  quite 
true,  if  only  its  true  meaning  be  grasped.  There  is  not  the  smallest 
ground  to  suppose  that  the  charms  [Mantras]  were  younger  than  the 
Suttas,  the  Vina3'a,  or  the  Abhidharma." 

This  is  an  enormous  admission,  and  the  thin  end  of  a  wedge  that 
will  ere  long  split  the  rock  of  modem  orientalistic  Buddhist  chronology 
into  fragments,  and  set  the  Mahayana  once  more  in  its  proper  place. 

It  is  in  entire  contradiction  to  the  whole  contention  of  Surgeon 
Major  Waddell  recently  noticed  in  our  pages. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  proceeding  of  the  quarter  is  the 
paper  of  Mr.  F.  F.  Arbuthnot.  on  the  Nlgaristdn,  a  Persian  didactic 
work,  written  about  1334-35  by  Mu-*in-ud-Din-Juwaiui  and  not  hitherto 
translated  into  any  European  language.  This  gives  the  translator  the 
opportunity  of  writing  thus  appreciatively,  though  not  altogether 
understanding! 3%  of  Sufiism. 

"So  long  as  the  Sufi  is  conscious  of  the  least  distinction  between 
God  and  himself  he  is  not  thoroughly  permeated  by  the  Unity  of  God. 
To  attain  this  perfect  knowledge  and  to  arrive  at  the  stage  of  direct 
union  with  God,  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  long  course  of  study,  con- 
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estimable  character,  of  the  strongly  pious  type,  even,  one  might  say, 
with  many  traces  of  an  evangelical  Christian  tendency  of  thought. 

The  titles  of  the  chapters  give  us  a  clue  to  the  style  of  the  work. 
Among  them  are  the  following:  **The  Fatherhood  and  Motherhood  of 
God,"  **  Faith,"  **  Mutual  Obedience,"  "The  Grace  of  God,"  **  Loneliness," 
»* Punctuality,"   "The  Evils  of  Drunkenness,"  and— "Smoking"  (! !). 
The  nature  of  God  is  expounded.     Idolatry  is  held  in  horror  by  the 
writer.     The  God  is  a  Universal  One,  but  appears  to  be  used  at  times 
with  the  familiarity  of  a  Christian  revivalist,  and  to  possess  the  higher 
human  attributes  in  a  ver>'  human  and  personal  manner.    The  same 
assumption  of  knowledge  regarding  the  nature  and  the  methods  of 
God  is  shown  as  in  the  most  orthodox  of  religionists.     This  seems 
strange  in  a  Hindu.     Certainly  no  one  would  be  likely  to  gather  from 
thought  or  expression  the  alleged  nationalit3'  of  the  unknown. 

The  comparison  between  Christ  and  Krishna  in  Chapter  III.  is 
remarkable,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  original  parts  of  the  book. 
Krishna  asserted  the  identity  of  Himself  and  the  Great  Spirit,  Christ 
the  Sonship,  a  Oneness,  but  not  identity.  The  author  comes  to  the 
following  peculiar  conclusion  : 

^^  Christ  fulfilled  what  Krishfia  two  thousaiid years  before  his  advait 
began,  but  in  this  work  of  fulfilment  he  raised  humanity  to  be  one  with 
Divinity,  instead  of  bringing  down  Divinity  to  identify  itself  with 
humanity."  We  should  like  to  have  Krishna's  views  on  his  new 
expounder. 

The  introducing  of  the  sex  idea  in  the  Fatherhood  and  Motherhood 
of  God  may  appeal  to  many,  but  the  sentimentality  associated  with  all 
such  phrases  must  jar  upon  some  minds. 

But  smoking!  What  a  sin!  The  evils  which  the  writer  attributes 
to  this  are  appalling,  as  are  the  statistics  he  gives.  "I  trust  our  young 
men  will  be  warned,"  he  adds,  in  concluding. 

The  last  chapter  is  made  up  of  "Golden  Rules."  They  are  excel- 
lent rules,  but  will  hardly  come  with  startling  freshness.  "Hold 
integrity  sacred,"  "Observe  good  manners,"  and  so  on. 

In  concluding  this  notice,  the  reader  must  not  think  that  because 
the  remarks  have  been  mainly  critical,  that,  therefore,  the  reviewer 
condemns  the  book.  It  is  an  excellent  one  in  its  way,  well-written, 
and  breathing  a  most  pleasant  spirit  of  devotion  through  its  pages,  and 
it  may  serve  a  good  purpose.  More  books  on  the  same  lines  might  be 
an  advantage,  but  why.  Oh  why,  will  people  present  such  things  in  a 
mystery,  and  wrap  up  the  simple  body  in  so  many  layers  of  elaborate 
vestments?  A.  M.  G, 
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Theosophical  Society  holds  itself  com-  "  Thoughts    on     Theosophy    and     the 

petent  and  willing  to  adjust,  not  only  its  Theosophical  Society.**      Ludwig  Dein- 

own  affairs,  but  the  affairs  of  the  Theo-  hard*s  "  The  MahAtniA  Question,**  treats 

sophical  Society,  since  it  constitutes  so  of  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  many, 

large  a  portion  of  the  whole  Society.**  Dr.  Goring  promises  a  paper  next  month 

But  this  is  children's  food  compared  to  on  his  musical  conception  of  the  Lord*s 

the  Editorial.     "  If  England  awakens  to  Prayer. 

her    duty,    she    will    fall    in    line    with  AJ.W. 

America  ;  if  she  does  not,  the  parting  of 
the  ways  is  inevitable.     America  desires 

to  work,  and  will  not  permit  herself  to  JOURNAL    OF    THE     MAHA-BODHI 
be  crippled  by  this  strange,  unbrotherly,  SOCIETY  {Calaitta). 

unmanly    opposition    of   England,    and       ^^j  ^^j^  ^.^^  ^^^^^  ii:_These  num- 

unless  quick  repentance  be  followed  by  •   ^        ^.             j. 

.  .  ^     \.        .         .         .,1                      41  bers  contain  some  interestmg  reading.   A 

right  action,  Amenca  will  pronounce  the  ^^            , ,         „   ,»     .    .      a^^      .,  •     , 

final,  dread  sentence :   '  Cut  her   down;  prety  parable  well  lUustrates  the  ethical 

why  cumbereth  she  the  ground  ? ' "  Why.  teachings  of  Buddha.    The  Law  of  Cause 

•   J     J  5    -n        -nv     1  ^.1 1  and  Effect  as  taught  by  Buddha  is  ex- 

indeed  ?    Poor  England !  ,    ,   ,        ,       ^         i,    ,       ,, 

pounded  bj-  the   Rev.   Shaku  Soyen  of 

Japan.    The  progress  of  the  Society  and 

its  work  seems  most  satisfactory*,  judging 

LE  LOTUS  BLEU  {Paris),  from  the  reports.    A  little  more  care  in 

Vol.  V,  No.  2  :— This  issue  contains  an    correcting  printer's  errors  in  the  Journal 

account  of  the  life  and  death  of  Caniille   would  be  an  advantage.     Some  of  the 

Lemaitre.      M.   Guymiot  writes  on   the    mistakes  quite  spoil  the  meaning  of  the 

organs  of  sense  and  of  action,  dealing   sentences. 

with   them    from   the    Indian    point    of  A. 

view.    The   translation   of  an  article  by  

Du    Prel  on     Sorcerers   and   Mediums, 

from   the   Sphinx  is    concluded,   and  a 


ALTRUISM— A  LAW? 


paper  on  Cycles,  by  Aniaravella,  is  This  little  pamphlet  by  R.  Mukhopad- 
continued.  The  rest  of  the  magazine  hyaya,  M.A.,  shows  a  very  wide  reading 
contains  some  short  notes  on  Astrology-,  and  also  much  real  thinking.  It  is  written 
translations  of  the  Reminiscences  of  //.  P.  in  a  metaphysical  manner,  and  deals  with 
Bl^vatsky  and ''' The  Secret  DoctrinCy^  2i\\(i  the  various  Indian  systems  of  thought. 
The  Glossaiyy  and  some  startlingly  in-  its  arguments  are,  however,  based  upon 
accurate  statements  by  M.  Arnould,  as  a  Monadologj-  such  as  is  taught  in  The 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  given  Secret  Doctrine,  and  the  author's  method 
in  a  letter  sent  to  L Eclair  to  correct  of  presenting  his  views  from  this  stand- 
other  statements.  point  is  admirable.    Altruism,   he  says, 

A.        "  posits  a  gradation  of  monads  from  the 

metaconscious  and  rising  up  to  the  very 

Godhead."   This  portion  of  the  pamphlet 
THE  SPHINX  {Brunswick).  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^ite  clear,  as  the  term  "altruism** 

Vol.  XX,  Nos.  109,  no:— Dr.  Hiibbe-  is  made  to  cover  a  multitude  of  things. 
Schlciden  contributes  a  graphic  account  of  The  aim  of  life  is  mutual  evolution, 
hisjourney  totheEast,and  his  first  impres-  infinite,  endless,  and  therefore,  when  this 
sions  of  Bombay,  and  also  writes  a  short  is  realized,  altruism  becomes  the  Law. 
article  on  "Theosophy  in  the  West  and  The  author  is  evidently  considerably 
in  the  East."  Amongst  other  papers  of  indebted  to  Mr.  Fawcett's  Riddle  of  the 
note  are  the  Editor's  "  Astronomical  Universe, 
Curiosities,"  and  Dr.  Franz  Hartmann's  A. 
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TKOSOFISK  TIDSKRIFT  {Stockholm),  THE  LAMP  {Toronto). 

March,   1895:— This  issue   contains  a  Vol.  L  No.  9: — A  woodcut  of  a  plant, 

beautiful    Exposition    of    Theosophical  the  Quan,  occupies  the  front  page.    This 

Ethics — in  their  broad  outlines — by  Sven  plant  has,  according  to  the  note,  acquired 

Nilson.    The  translation  of  Mr.  Fuller-  Theosophic  significance  because  it  bears 

ton's  article  on  "The  Necessity  of  Illu-  Mr.  Judge's  second  name.     The  usual 

sion  in  Devachan,"  must  prove  helpful  short  notes  on   Theosophical,    Biblical, 

to  many.     The  commentaries  on  Light  and  other  subjects  fill  up  the  issue. 

on  the  Path  are  continued,  and  followed  A. 

by   an   elucidation   by  Emil   Zander  of  

some  points  at  issue,  referred  to  at  the  . 

last  Aclyar  Convention.  LA   Rh INCARNATION. 

Fr.  This  work,  by  Dr.  Pascal,  proposes  t 
give  the  "moral,  scientific,  philosophica 

rkTTT>oT?TTrT?o  ,T     J    \  ^"^1  dircct  proofs"  of  the  truth  of  R 

OURSELVES  (London),  .  .-  *,*t.     i.     ,    • 

incarnation.     The  book  is  a  repnnt 

Vol.   I,   No.    I  .—A  new  Theosophical  ^j^^  sg^es  of  articles  in  U  Lotus  B. 

journal,  and  one  for  the  East  End  of  ^jji^h  have  just  been  concluded.     Thit 

London.     It  commences  in  a  small  way,  jg  probablv  the  best  work  in  French  th 

and  the  printing  is  distinctly  amateur,  ^as  appeared  upon  the  subject,  and  r 

but  that  will  no  doubt  be  improved  in  carefully  written.     It  is  certainly  a  val 

time.       The    articles    in    this    number  able  addition  to  our  literature,  and  shouE" 

naturally  deal  more  with  the  work  in-  ^^  ^.j^j^jy  ^^^^  j^  France, 
tended  to  be  done  than  with  subjects  for  ^ 

general  readers. 

A.  


:=iis 
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u. 
Id 
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THE     METAPHYSICAL     MAGAZINE       „,    ,  ,  .     ^  ^r     >. 

[New  York).  ^^  ^^^^  *^^  received  The  Arya  Bi 

Bodhini^  the  new  Hindu  boys'  jour- 

Vol.   I,  No.   4:-This  number  of  the  ^jt^    some    interesting    articles; 

new  magazine  is  a  good  one,  and  con-  Agnostic  Joutnal,  containing  many  c 

tains  many  excellent  articles.    Dr.  Binion  fuU,.  ^.fitten  papers  on  metaphysical 

writes  on  the  Kabalah,  C.  H.  A.  Bjerre-  ^^^^^^  subjects ;    Light,  conUining 

gaard  deals  with  Sufism,  giving  a  simple  x.»s  lecture  on  Cr^•stal.ga2ing;  The 

and  careful  exposition  of  some  of  its  ^^^^  ^i^j,  ^^  interpretation  of  Bibl 

teachings,  and  the  rest  of  the  issue  com-  narratives,  and  papers  of  a  spirituali 

prises   papers    on    Vegetarianism,    The  ^^^ure;   The  Sanmarga  Bodhini ;  A 

Brain,    and    the    Educational    Uses    of  ^^,,,^  j^f^j^^  ^j^^  Gujerdti  journal; 

Mental  Suggestion.  Prasnottara,  the  Indian  Section  Gaz< 

^'  showing  much  activity  in  India ; 

land,  containing  notes  on  Theosoph. 

THEOSOPHIC    GLEANER    {Bombay),  difficulties    and  a  portrait    of    a 

Vol.  IV,  No.  8:— The  first  paper  is  on  member  of  the  T.  S.,  named  Chakrava 

"Our  Legitimate  Work   in    this    Life,"  as  "Mr.  Judge's  Black  Magician"; 

and  is  an  endeavour  to  point  out  the  Theosophical  Forum;  The  Moslem  Wc^"^"^^* 

purpose  of  life.     The  rest  of  the  number  the  new  periodical  started  by  Mr.  W^t^** 

consists  of  reprints  of  short  articles  on  Book-Notes ;  A  Popular  Introduction      ^^ 

Space,     Theosophy    and    Alcohol     and  Theosophy,  a  small  pamphlet  by  Thoit*  ^s 

K&nia,   and  a  report  of   Mrs.    Besant's  Muse,    written    especially    for    worlci^*^ 

lecture  on  "  Religion  and  Life."  men ;  Notes  and  Queries,  a  collection  <^^ 

A.  many  entertaining  scraps. 


Women's  Printing  Society.  Limited,  66,  Whitcomb  Street,  W.C. 
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Recovering  from  the  shock,  and  pursuing  our  investigations, 
we  find  that  some  insolent  "  body  which  called  itself  the  *  General 
Council  of  the  Theosophical  Society/  but  had  no  legal  existence 
whatever,"  had  the  impudence  to  issue  from  Bombay  in  October, 
1879,  **  what  purported  to  be  revised  rules  of  the  Theosophical 
Society."  This  presumptuous  collection  of  unauthorised  persons — 
including  such  insignificant  items  as  Colonel  Olcott  and  H.  P.  B., 
the  defaulting  and  non-reporting  Committeemen — met  again  in 
1880  at  Benares,  but  the  meeting,  says  The  Path  disdainfully,  "  was 
merely  one  held  by  H.  S.  Olcott  without  notice  [to  New  York?]  and 
was  irregular."  Here  it  was  that  **  Colonel  Olcott  worked  out  the 
resolution  that  declared  him  President  for  life."  **  None  of  the 
admissions  to  membership"  are  in  accordance  with  the  original 
New  York  By-laws ;  none  of  the  changes  made  have  been  "  sub- 
mitted to  the  Society  in  New  York  and  that  Society  never  voted  on 
any  of  them."  There  have  been  Rules  and  Constitutions  and 
General  Councils,  but  none  of  them  are  authorised  by  the  "  Society 
in  New  York."  There  are  no  Rules,  no  President  (save  the  possible 
Kamalokic  one),  no  Council,  no  members,  no  Theosophical  Society, 
**  no  nothing,"  except — perhaps — the  Society  in  New  York,  whose 
members  fell  away  till  there  was  no  quorum.  The  present  "so- 
called  Theosophical  Society "  has  no  legal  connection  with  the 
Theosophical  Society  founded  at  New  York,  and  being  thus  unre- 
lated legally  to  that  quorumless  and  shadowy  body,  it  can  have  no 
existence  within  the  three  worlds.  The  only  comfort  remaining  to 
the  disembodied  ghosts  of  the  thousands  of  self-imagined  members  of 
the  non-existent  Society,  and  to  Colonel  Olcott,  their  shadowy  and 
illegal  chief,  is  that  he  is  graciously  allowed  to  retain  the  **  unique 
and  honorary  title  of  President-Founder,"  by  the  Theosophical 
Society  of  America — an  honorary  title  truly,  as  he  presides  over 
nothing,  and  is  founder  of  a  non-existent  organisation. 

» 

Well,  Brothers  mine  all  over  the  world,  who  imagined  your- 
selves to  be  members  of  a  world-wide  Theosophical  organisation, 
how  do  you  feel  after  this  astonishing  proclamation  of  your 
nothingness  ? 

Never  was  heard  such  a  terrible  curse. 


i 
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hearted  old  lady  would  have  heard  the  astonishing  proposition  that 
her  beloved  Theosophical  Society  had  no  existence.  But  happily 
she  has  left  plenty  behind  her  to  carry  her  Theosophical  Society 
over  into  the  next  century,  name,  organisation,  seal,  motto,  and  all. 
For  these,  the  Theosophical  Society  was  born  in  1875,  and  they  are 
not  going  to  start  fresh  in  1895. 

•  » 
In  the  last  and  most  astounding  of  the  pseudo-messages  pro- 
mulgated in  America,  the  then  American  Section  was  ordered  to 
cut  off  the  rest  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  which  was  described  in 
language  more  vigorous  than  graceful  as  "  the  diseased  parts." 
The  limb  thereupon  performed  the  unprecedented  operation  of 
cutting  off  the  body.  As  in  more  ordinary  surgical  operations, 
however,  the  astral  limb  has  remained  uninjured,  and  it  is  being 
materialised  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks'  time — 
perhaps  ere  this  is  in  print — the  Theosophical  Society  will  again 
possess  its  four  Sections,  in  India,  Europe,  Australasia  and  America. 


So  the  great  struggle  is  over,  and  the  Theosophical  Society 
remains  unbroken,  intact,  and  once  more  at  peace  within  itself. 
The  ship  has  survived  the  fiercest  storm  that  has  as  yet  threatened 
to  overwhelm  it,  and  though  some  well-loved  members  of  its  crew 
have  rowed  oflf  in  a  little  boat  of  their  own,  the  ship  sails  onward 
steadily,  and  the  storm  is  hushing  itself  to  sleep,  only  a  few  tossing 
wavelets  representing  the  billows  that  once  threatened  to  submerge 
the  stately  bark. 


Some  members  are  inclined  to  break  away  from  the  Theoso- 
phical Society  because  they  have  doubts  about  H.  P.  B.,  or  because 
Theosophy  has  been  so  much  assailed  from  outside  and  soiled  from 
within,  that  they  think  the  name  should  be  dropped  while  the 
teachings  it  covers  should  be  promulgated.  But  surely  the  first 
class  should  remember  that,  however  much  some  of  us  may  love  and 
honour  H.  P.  B.,  there  is  no  obligation  on  members  of  the  Theo- 
sophical Society  to  regard  her  as  faultless,  or  to  regard  her  at  all, 
for  the  matter  of  that.  And  the  second  ought  to  think  whether  it 
is  the  part  of  brave  men  to  shrink  from  defending  a  noble  name 
merely  because  it  is  unpopular ;  verily,  duty  calls  most  loudly  when 
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I  would  advise  you  to  be  careful  in  statements  as  to  H.  P.  B.'s  ring ; 
you  do  not  possess  it."  When  I  read  this,  I  prepared  for  the  circu- 
lation of  a  new  myth,  and  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  America 
in  which  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Judge,  at  a  meeting  of  his  School,  in 
January  last,  **  made  the  remarkable  statement  that  by  some  peculiar 
means  he  came  into  possession  of  the  ring  which  belonged  to  H.  P.  B., 
and  that  the  one  you  have  is  a  substitute."  The  facts  as  to  the  ring 
are  very  simple.  H.  P.  B.  often  told  me  that  I  was  to  wear  it  after  her 
death,  in  place  of  the  duplicate  she  had  given  me  in  1889.  There 
were  but  the  two  large  rings,  the  one  she  wore  and  the  duplicate 
she  had  made  for  me,  and  these  two  are  distinguishable  by  some 
very  slight  differences,  only  perceptible  on  close  examination.  I 
was  absent  when  H.  P.  B.  left  her  body,  but  she  told  Mrs.  Cooper- 
Oakley  that  the  ring  was  for  me,  and  after  her  death  it  was  drawn 
from  her  finger  and  locked  up  till  I  reached  home,  when  it  was 
given  me,  and  I  put  off  the  duplicate  and  put  on  hers.  It  has  never 
since  left  me,  and  I  wore  it  continuously  till  the  summer  of  1893, 
tied  on  my  finger  by  some  threads  of  silk,  because  it  was  too  large 
for  me  ;  in  the  summer  of  1893  I  bought  a  gold  ring  to  fit  inside  it, 
and  so  obviate  the  necessity  of  tying  it  on.  The  duplicate  ring  she 
gave  me  I  gave  to  Mr.  Judge,  after  he  arrived  in  London  in  1891, 
and  this  is  the  one  he  is  showing  as  H.  P.  B.*s  ring.  Such  are  the 
simple  facts  which  are  apparently  being  developed  into  **  The  myth 
of  the  Ring." 

One  little  service  my  friends  might  render  mc  just  now — the 
making  my  lectures  as  widely  known  as  possible.  For  in  one,  and 
may  be  in  the  two  or  three  London  and  suburban  Lodges  which  are 
bitterly  hostile  to  me — outside  the  metropolitan  area  no  such  feeling 
seems  to  exist — bills  of  my  lectures  are  not  given  publicity.  A 
member  of  the  Croydon  Lodge,  having  accidentally  heard  of  the  St. 
Jameses  Hall  course,  wrote  up  for  a  ticket,  and  said  no  notice  had 
been  given.  Bills  were  sent  to  the  Lodge,  but  its  officers  belong  to 
Mr.  Judge's  party.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  this  boycotting  policy 
is  not  adopted  by  any  of  the  Lodges  that  arc  not  administered  by 
his  adherents. 

The  Headquarters'  Staff  is  now  hard  at  work,  preparing  for  the 
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poor.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  far  the  experiment  succeeds. 
It  is  very  regrettable  that  the  beautiful  edition  of  Light  on  the  Path 
— prepared  for  this  series  by  the  Theosophical  Publishing  Society 
under  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  held  the  copyright — ^with  the 
comments  from  Lucifer,  has  been  prevented  from  appearing  by 
Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Triibner  and  Company.  The  Theosophical 
Publishing  Society  was  ready  to  pay  a  royalty  to  the  writer,  and  to 
make  any  reasonable  arrangement  with  her  later  publishers,  but 
the  demands  of  the  latter  were  so  excessive  as  to  be  prohibitory. 
In  America  the  book  is  not  copyright,  and  the  authorisation  to 
publish  was  given  by  the  writer  many  years  ago  to  a  Theosophist 
there,  so  our  American  brethren  are  better  off  than  we  are  here, 
and  can  procure  it ;  but  the  sale  there  does  not  profit  the  author, 
whereas  our  edition,  sold  by  ourselves  all  the  world  over,  would 
have  done  so.  So  we  are  all  the  worse  oflF,  writer,  publishers,  and 
would-be  readers,  for  the  refusal  to  the  Theosophical  Publishing 
Society,  and  no  one  in  England  can  legally  reprint  the  comments 
in  Lucifer  except  the  Theosophical  Publishing  Society,  as  I  hold 
the  copyright. 

The  Lending  Library  which  has  hitherto  been  at  7,  Duke 
Street  is  now  transferred  to  Headquarters  ;  books  can  be  sent  out  to 
countr>'  readers  as  easily  from  the  one  place  as  from  the  other,  and 
the  pressure  on  the  rather  confined  space  at  Duke  Street,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increasing  business,  makes  the  change  a  matter  of 
great  convenience.  In  addition  to  this,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to 
send  out  books  to  enquirers  from  Headquarters,  as  the  sending 
opens  up  correspondence  and  help  can  thus  be  given  in  study  to 
beginners.  The  terms  are  as  before,  twelve  months'  subscription, 
\os, ;  six  months,  dy. ;  three  months,  3^.  6rf. ;  the  carriage  of  the 
books  both  ways  being  paid  by  the  subscriber,  who  can  of  course 
call  and  change  his  book  if  he  likes  to  do  so. 
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nised  a  common  basis  in  the  inner  rites  of  the  then  existing 
religions,  and  even  the  least  mystical  of  writers  admit  a  *  common 
bond  of  discipline/  as,  for  instance,  Lobeck,  who  demonstrates  that 
the  ideas  of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldseans,  Orphics  and  Pythagoreans 
were  derived  from  a  common  source  (ibid,^  p.  946). 

The  Scope  of  the  Essay. 

Seeing,  then,  that  any  essay  on  the  legendary  personality  of 
Orpheus  might  legitimately  take  into  its  scope  the  whole  theology 
and  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  evident  that  the  present  attempt, 
which  only  aims  at  sketching  a  rough  outline  of  the  subject,  will  be 
more  exercised  in  curtailing  than  in  expanding  the  mass  of  hetero- 
geneous information  that  could  be  gathered  together.  No  human 
being  could  do  full  justice  to  the  task,  for  even  the  courage  of  the 
most  stout-hearted  German  encyclopaedist  would  quail  before  the 
libraries  of  vohimes  dealing  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  general 
subject.  Of  books  dealing  directly  with  Orpheus  and  the  Orphics, 
however,  there  is  no  great  number,  and  of  these  the  only  one  of  my 
acquaintance  that  treats  the  subject  with  genuine  sympathy  is  the 
small  volume  of  Thomas  Taylor,  The  Mystical  Hymns  of  Orpheus, 

For*many  quotations  from  classical  writers  I  am  indebted  to  the 
encyclopaedic  volumes  of  Chr.  Augustus  Lobeck,  AglaophamuSy  sive 
de  Theologtce  Mysticce  Grcecorum  Causis^  but  only  for  the  quotations, 
not  for  the  opinions  on  them.  With  regard  to  the  Mysteries  them- 
selves, I  shall  speak  but  incidentally  in  this  essay,  as  that  all  impor- 
tant subject  must  be  left  for  greater  leisure  and  knowledge  than  are 
mine  at  present. 

The  Materials. 

At  the  end  of  the  essay  the  reader  will  find  a  Bibliography, 
many  of  the  books  in  which  I  have  searched  through  with  but  poor 
reward ;  there  is,  to  my  knowledge,  no  other  bibliography  on  the 
subject,  and  the  present  attempt  only  mentions  the  most  important 
works.  Not,  however,  that  works  bearing  directly  on  Orpheus  are 
by  any  means  numerous,  as  M.  de  Sales  laments  in  the  early  years 
of  the  century  in  his  Mimoire : 

**  A  few  texts  scattered  among  the  writers  of  antiquity  and  of 
the  middle  ages,  a  feeble  notice  of  Fabricius,  six  pages  of  Memoirs 
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Surely  a  legend  so  wide -spread  and  so  persistent  must  have 
had  a  vigorous  life  to  start  with,  and  that  this  was  the  case  I  hope 
to  show  in  the  following  pages. 

II.    THE   ORPHIC   ORIGINS. 
The  Mythological  Orpheus. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  recite  here  the  various  glosses  of  the 
Orphic  legend,  or  to  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  its  history-. 
On  the  whole  the  legend  has  been  preserved  \\'ith  sufficient  fidelity 
in  the  recitals  of  the  poets  and  the  works  of  mythographers,  and  the 
general  outlines  of  it  are  sketched  as  follows  by  P.  Decharme  in  his 
J/v/Ao/o^iV  t/t'  /ti  Gnce  Antique  (pp.  616  sq^, 

Orpheus  was  son  of  CEagrus,  King  of  Thrace,  and  Calliope, 
one  of  the  Muses.  He  was  the  first  poet  and  first  inspired  singer, 
and  his  whole  life  is  the  historv"  of  the  results  of  divine  harmonv. 
Lord  of  the  seven-stringed  lyre,  all  men  flocked  to  hear  him,  and 
wild  beasts  lay  peacefully  at  his  feet ;  trees  and  stones  were  not 
unmoved  at  the  music  of  his  heavenlv  instrument.  The  denizens  of 
the  unseen  world  and  the  princes  of  Hades  rejoiced  at  the  tones  of 
his  harp.  Companion  of  the  Argonauts  in  their  famous  expedition, 
the  good  ship  Argo  glides  gently  over  the  peaceful  sea  at  the  will  of 
his  magic  strains ;  the  fearsome  moving  rocks  of  the  S\Tnplegades, 
that  threatened  Argo  with  destniction,  were  held  motionless:  the 
dragon  of  Colchis  that  watched  the  golden  fleece  was  plunged  in 
sleep  profound. 

His  master  was  Apollo:  Apollo  taught  him  the  l\Te.  Rising  in 
the  night  he  would  climb  the  heights  of  Pangieus  to  be  the  first  to 
greet  the  glorious  god  of  day. 

But  great  grief  was  in  store  for  the  singer  of  Apollo.  His 
beloved  wife  Eur>dice,  while  fleeing  from  the  importunities  of 
Arist^eus,  was  bitten  by  a  serpent  hidden  in  the  grass.  In  \*ain  the 
desperate  husband  strove  to  assuage  the  pain  of  his  beloved,  and  the 
hills  of  Thrace  resounded  with  his  tuneful  plaints.  .  .  Eur>-dice 
is  dead.  .  .  In  mad  distraction  he  determines  to  follow  her  even 
to  Hades,  and  there  so  charms  the  king  of  death  that  Enrvdice  is  per- 
mitted to  return  to  earth  once  more — but  on  one  condition — Orpheus 
must  not  look  back.    And  now  thev  had  almost  recrossed  the  bounds 
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Ficinus  {De  Immort.  Anim.y  XVII.  1.  386)  traces  what  the 
Hindus  call  the  Guru-parampara  chain,  or  succession  of  teachers,  as 
follows : 

**  In  things  pertaining  to  theology  there  were  in  former  times 
six  great  teachers  expounding  similar  doctrines.  The  first  was 
Zoroaster,  the  chief  of  the  Magi ;  the  second  Hermes  Trismegistus, 
the  head  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood ;  Orpheus  succeeded  Hermes  ; 
Aglaophamus  was  initiated  into  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Orpheus ; 
Pythagoras  was  initiated  into  theology  by  Aglaophamus  ;  and  Plato 
by  Pythagoras.  Plato  summed  up  the  whole  of  their  wisdom  in 
his  Letters." 

The  Derivation  of  the  Name. 

Although  Orpheus  is  commonly  reported  to  have  been  a 
Thracian,  there  is  no  certainty  in  the  matter,  and  this  uncertainty 
has  given  licence  to  the  most  fantastic  derivations  of  his  name,  put 
forward  by  experienced  and  amateur  philologers  to  bolster  up  their 
own  pet  themes.  The  name  Orpheus  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian, 
Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Assyrian,  Arabic,  Persian  or  Sanskrit,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  or  inventive  faculty  of  the  philological 
apologist.  Professor  Max  Miiller,  in  order  to  support  the  solar 
myth  theor>',  derives  the  name  from  *  Ribhu '  or  *  Arbhu,'  of  the 
Rig  Veda,  an  epithet  of  Indra ;  Indra  being  said  to  be  one  of  the 
names  of  the  Sun  (cf.  Comparative  Mythology),  The  name  is  also  traced 
to  the  Alp  or  Elf  of  Teutonic  folk-lore.  Larcher  says  that  Orpheus 
was  an  Egyptian  ;  or  or  oros  standing  for  Horns,  and  phe  or  pho  in 
Coptic  signifying  *to  engender,'  {Trad.  d^Hirod,^  ii.  266.  n.).  And 
no  doubt  there  will  be  writers  who  will  *  prove'  that  the  name 
Orpheus  is  from  radicals  in  Chinese,  Esquimaux,  Maya,  or  even 
Volapuk !  There  is  very  little  that  cannot  be  proved  or  disproved 
by  such  philology. 

The  Orphic  Dialect. 

It  is,  however,  interesting  to  note  that  the  original  Hymns  were 
written  in  a  very  ancient  dialect.  Clavier  supposes  that  it  was  only 
after  the  Homeric  poets  had  accustomed  Grecian  ears  to  a  smoother 
tongue  that  the  original  dialect  of  these  sacred  Hymns  was  altered 
{Hist,   des  Premiers    Temps  de  la   Grece^  i.  85;    quoted   by   Rolle, 
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What  the  language  of  *  Orpheus '  was  I  must,  therefore,  leave 
to  more  capable  philologists  than  myself. 

The  *  Fable'  of  the  ^Eouans. 

Taylor,  however,  says  that  the  Pelasgic  letters- were  "the  old 
Etrurian  or  Eolian,"  but  whether  he  connects  the  old  Etruscans 
with  the  ^olians,  or  simply  puts  an  alternative,  is  not  clear.     In 
either  case  it  is  interesting  to  refer  to  the  suggestion  put  forward  in 
the  series  of  articles  in  the  old  numbers  of  The  Theosophisty  entitled 
**Some  Enquiries  suggested  by  *  Esoteric   Buddhism'"  (see   Five 
Years  of  Theosophy^  pp.  209  sq^.     These  articles  speak  of  the  **  old" 
Greeks  and  Romans  as  being  **  remnants  of  the  Atlanteans,"  and  de- 
fines the  attribute  **  old  "  as  referring  to  **  the  eponymous  ancestors 
(as  they  are  called  by  Europeans)  of  the  ^olians,  Dorians  and 
lonians."     Now  this  Atlantis  of  Plato,  that  may  for  convenience  be 
called  Poseidonis,  was  submerged  some  13,000  years  ago,  according 
to  the  priests  of  Sais,  but  **  a  number  of  small  islands  scattered  around 
Poseidonis  had  been  vacated,  in  consequence  of  earthquakes,  long 
before  the  final  catastrophe.     .     .     .     Tradition  says  that  one  of  the 
small  tribes  (the  ^olians)  who  had  become  islanders  after  emigrating 
from  far  northern  countries,  had  to  leave  their  home  again  for  fear 
of  a  deluge.     .     .     .     Frightened  by  the  frequent  earthquakes  and 
the  visible  approach  of  the  cataclysm,  this  tribe  is  said  to  have  filled 
a  flotilla  of  arks^  to  have  sailed  from  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
and,  sailing  along  the  coasts,  after  several  years  of  travel,  to  have 
landed  on  the  shores  of  the  ^Egean  Sea  in  the  land  of  Pyrrha  (now 
Thessaly),  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  ^olia.     .      .      .     All 
along  the   coasts  of  Spain,  France,  and   Italy  the    -^olians  often 
halted,    and   the    memory    of  their  *  magical  feats '  still   survives 
among  the  descendants  of  the  old  Massilians,  of  the  tribes  of  the 
later  Carthago  Nova,   and  the  seaports  of  Etruria  and  Syracuse." 
The  writer  then  goes  on  to  enquire  what  was  the  language  of  the 
Atlantean  ^olians  (p.  212),  and  finally  speaks  of  it  as  a  "  sacred 
hieratic  or  sacerdotal  language  "  (p.  214). 

The  Receding  Date  of  Orpheus. 

This  fabled  immigration  of  the  -^olians  fits  in  well  with  the 
Orphic  Argonautica  and  opens  up  a  most  fruitful  field  of  enquiry 
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archaic  speech  of  living  men."  And  Arnobius  {Contra  Gentes^  iv. 
29)  tells  lis  that  the  "  gods  were  once  men  "  (deos  homines  futsse). 
And  for  some  similar  reason  it  is  that  the  Hindus  call  the  character 
in  which  their  ancient  sacred  books  are  written,  the  Deva-n&gari  or 
**  alphabet  of  the  gods." 

The  Beginnings  oe  Orphic  History. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  it  is  hopeless,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  information,  to  attempt  to  treat  the  legend  of 
Orpheus  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term.  We  only  approach  the  historical  period  when  we 
descend  to  the  times  of  Homer,  though  indeed  even  then  we  have 
not  entirely  reached  it.  The  Stemma,  or  line  of  descent,  of  the 
Gens  Orphica,  places  ten  generations  of  poets,  or  schools  of  poets, 
between  Orpheus  and  Homer,  as  may  be  seen  from  Charax  (apud 
Sud.,  sub  voc,y  "  Homerus  ")  and  Proclus  ( Vtt.  Hom.^  in  Bih.  Vet.  Lit. 
et  Art.y  i.  8). 

Homer  and  Hesiod. 

Homer,  or  the  Homeric  School,  however,  does  not  mention 
Orpheus  by  name,  but  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Strom.^  vi.  738) 
affirms  that  he  took  many  things  from  Orpheus,  and  Taylor,  trans- 
lating from  the  Scholia  of  Proclus  on  the  Cratylus  of  Plato,  shows 
how  and  why  Homer  does  not  venture  on  the  loftier  flight  of 
Orpheus,  and  so  also  with  regard  to  Hesiod  {Myst.  Hymns  of  Orpheus^ 
pp.  184,  185).  From  all  of  which  we  gather  that  the  original  poems 
of  Orpheus  are  lost  in  the  night  of  time. 

We  are  further  informed  that  the  substance  of  these  poems  was 
preserved  by  various  translations  into  the  then  vernacular ;  that 
there  were  various  collections  and  recensions  of  them  made  by 
various  poets,  philosophers,  and  schools. 

Pherecydes. 

The  first  to  undertake  the  task  was  Pherecydes  (Suidas,  sub  voc.). 
Pherecydes  is  said  to  have  been  the  master  of  Pythagoras,  and  to 
have  obtained  his  knowledge  from  the  secret  books  of  the  Phoenicians 
(Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Rom.  Biog.  and  Mythol,^  sub  voc.).  He  is 
further  stated  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  the  Chaldaeans  and  Egyptians 
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from  men,  could  only  find  refuge  among  the  adlierentsof  a  cult  with 
an  inner  doctrine,  and  this  they  found  in  the  so-called  Bacchic  Com- 
munities. There  they  could  follow  out  that  life  of  self-discipline 
and  abnegation  which  Plato  calls  the  *  Orphic  Life.'  This  for  a 
time  vitalized  the  sacred  tradition,  which  was  gradually  growing 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  in  the  days  of  Plato  {Dc  Legg,  yi)  fell  into 
much  disrepute.  Then  it  was  that  Plato  ultellccttialized  it  as  being 
the  only  way  to  preserve  it  from  further  profanation.  Thus  it  is 
that  Plato  in  Greece  did  for  the  theology  of  Orpheus  what  Shan- 
karachirya  in  India  did  for  the  theosophy  of  the  Upanishads.  So 
it  continued  until  the  days  when  the  spiritual  forces  were  seething 
in  the  chaldron  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  Neoplatonists. 

For  it  is  to  the  Neoplatonists  of  these  centuries  that  we  owe 
most  of  our  information  as  to  the  inner  meanings  of  the  Orphic 
theology ;  and,  indeed,  scepticism  enthroned  in  high  places  dis- 
misses the  whole  matter  blandly  by  informing  us  that  this  School 
of  Later  Platonists  not  only  wrote  the  interpretation  of  the  Theology, 
but  the  original  poems  themselves  !  We  respectfully  bow  before  the 
brilliancy  Qf  scepticism's  imagination,  but  even  were  we  dazzled  by 
it,  would  have  to  admit  that  the  successors  of  Plotinus  were,  even 
so,  very  wonderful  people. 

Suidas  tells  us  that  about  the  end  of  the  first  century  a.d., 
Charax,  priest  of  Pergamus,  wrote  a  '*  Synthesis  of  the  Logia  of 
Orpheus,'Pythagoras,  and  Plato  "((rv/A<^(iji'ta'Op/i£(u5,nv^ayopov#cat  IIAxircuvos 
TTcpt  Toi  Xoyta),  also  that  Damascius,  the  Syrian,  the  last  of  the  Neo- 
platonists, who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century,  wrote  on  the  same  subject. 

Marinus  (Vif.  Proc,^  xx)  also  tells  us  that  the  Lycian  Proclus, 
surnamed  the  Platonic  Successor  (Atao8oxo9  nXarcDviKos),  who  was  born 
A.D.  412,  so  loved  these  hymns  that  he  had  them  recited  to  him  in 
his  dying  moments.  Proclus'  master,  Syrianus,  also,  as  Suidas 
relates,  composed  a  **  Synthesis  of  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato." 
Both  master  and  pupil  wrote  **  Commentaries  on  the  Orphic  Theo- 
logy," and  Syrianus  also  wrote  *^  Readings  in  Orpheus"  ('O/m^ucoi 
Swouoriat),  but  not  one  of  these  valuable  works,  unfortunately,  ha 
come  down  to  us  {cf.  Bode,  OrpJicus  Pociaruin  Grcccorum  Anftquu 
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Aristotle  that  "  Orpheus  never  existed  "  does  not  come  to  us  as  a 
shock,  but  rather  as  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  our  contention 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  careful  and  critical  intellect.  We  admit 
the  truth  of  Aristotle's  opinion  as  stated  by  Cicero  {De  Nat.  Dearum^ 
i.  38),  though  this  sentence  cannot  be  traced  in  the  known  texts  of 
the  famous  Stageirite,  but  limit  the  phrase  "  Orpheum  poetam  docei 
Aristotelcs  numquam  fuisse^^  \.o  the  sense  of  a  historically  known 
poet,  such  as,  for  instance,  Pindar.  In  brief,  the  Orphic  Origins 
are  lost  in  the  night  of  Time. 

G.  R.  S.  Mead. 

(To  be  continued,) 


In  every  age  of  the  world's  history  man  has  stood  between  two 
impulses — one,  which  carried  him  outward  by  way  of  the  senses, 
and  sought  in  the  external  world  the  realisation  of  a  material  ideal ; 
the  other,  which  drew  him  inwards  by  way  of  the  mind,  and  sought 
to  discover  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  own  being  the  realisation 
of  a  spiritual  ideal.  The  first  too  often  landed  him  in  the  mire  of 
sensual  luxury ;  the  other  too  often  carried  him  into  the  fogs  of 
blinding  superstition.  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  man 
stands  at  this  ever-recurring  point  of  choice,  and  the  nations  jostle 
each  other  in  the  pursuit  of  material  wealth.  But  there  stands  as 
ever,  waiting  till  they  turn  to  her,  the  radiant  figure  of  "  The  Divine 
Wisdom,"  bearing  in  her  hands  knowledge  as  the  basis  of  religion, 
truth  that  may  be  verified  as  to  the  unseen.  Of  old  in  India  she 
was  named  Brahma  Vidya,  in  Greece  Theosophy ;  she  unites  in  her- 
self Religion,  Philosophy,  Science,  and  the  nation  that  shall 
choose  her  will  live. 
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whole  life  and  work  would  be  meaningless  and  dead,  were  not  the 
existence  of  the  Masters  of  Wisdom  an  actual  fact. 

So  strongly  have  these  seeming  inconsistencies  been  felt  at 
times,  that  more  than  one  earnest  member  has  suggested  the 
remodelling  of  the  present  basis  of  theTheosophical  Society,  so  as  to 
bring  it  into  accordance  with  the  concrete  reality  of  the  organisation. 
But  all  such  suggestions  have  been  uniformly  rejected,  as  it  would 
seem  chiefly  from  a  sort  of  instinct,  since  those  most  active  in  dis- 
countenancing these  attempts,  have  been  precisely  those  to  whom 
the  above  remarks  apply  with  most  force.  In  the  following  pages 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  articulate  expression  to  this 
instinct,  to  show  that  it  springs  from  an  obscure  sense  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  real  purpose  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  and  so  to 
help  our  members  to  see  and  understand  more  clearly  what  in 
reality  it  is  which  we  are  striving  to  accomplish  by  our  work 
for  Theosophy  and  for  the  Theosophical  Society. 

In  speeches,  in  lectures,  in  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  Theo- 
sophical Society  and  its  work,  as  well  as  in  the  text  of  our  constitu- 
tion, it  is  our  first  object.  Universal  Brotherhood,  which  is  most 
emphasized  and  insisted  upon.  So  much  so,  that  many  a  sneer  is 
cast  upon  us  from  the  public  when  differences  arise  in  our  body,  and 
conflicts  spring  up  in  our  ranks.  Some  even  of  our  members  feel 
these  sneers  to  be  merited,  and  think  these  differences  and  conflicts 
are  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Theo- 
sophical Society.  But  is  this  really  so?  I  think  not,  holding 
rather  that  these  things  are  inseparable  from  the  real  purpose  of  our 
Society,  and  that  their  occurrence  is  only  evidence  that  the  Society 
is  fulfilling  that  purpose,  while  their  absence  would  demonstrate  its 
complete  failure  in  that  essential  respect.  For  what  is  the  first 
object  of  the  Theosophical  Society  declared  to  be?  To  be  a  Uni- 
versal Brotherhood  ?  No.  To  form  a  Universal  Brotherhood,  then  ? 
No  again.  It  is  to  form  a  nucleus  of  such  a  Brotherhood.  Now, 
what  does  this  mean  ;  and  first,  what  does  the  term  **  Universal 
Brotherhood "  itself  imply  ?  Surely  not  a  mere  body  of  people 
calling  themselves  Brothers,  with  all  the  latent  and  overt  diver- 
gencies pointed  to  by  the  words,  ^^  race,  caste,  sex,  colour  or  creed," 
merely  slurred  over  and  not  eradicated  ?  Surely  not  a  mere  senti- 
mental association  of  people  who  lazily  shut  their  eyes  to  questions 
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Thus  while  Theosophy  proclaims  this  unity,  the  first  object  of 
the  Theosophical  Society  is  to  form  a  nucleus  of  people  who  actually 
and  conscientiously  realise  that  unity — in  other  words,  to  lead  them 
onwards  and  upwards,  till  they  are  ready  and  fit  to  become  part  of 
the  Great  Lodge  of  the  Masters,  in  which  that  unity  is  manifested 
and  actualised. 

This  was  clearly  and  unmistakably  indicated  in  the  original 
constitution  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  according  to  which  the 
Society  comprised  Three  Sections.  -  The  First  Section  was  formed 
by  the  **  Brothers,"  that  is,  by  the  Great  Lodge  itself,  and  Their 
actual  accepted  Disciples  who  had  completed  the  preliminary  Path 
of  Purification  ;  the  Second  Section  embraced  those  members  of 
the  Society  who  had  definitely  entered  upon  this  preliminary  Path 
of  Purification ;  while  the  Third  contained  the  general  body  of 
members  who  were  still  in  the  stage  of  preliminar}'^  intellectual 
study.  Our  present-day  Theosophical  Society,  officially  speaking, 
is  really  the  Third  of  the  above  Sections,  the  two  higher  ones 
having  long  ceased  to  be  officially  recognised  in  our  Rules,  although 
they  have  always  continued  to  exist  as  part  and  parcel  of  our  body. 
Thus  when  H.  P.  B.  formed  the  **  Esoteric  Section  "  some  years 
ago,  she  was  simply  reviving  and  re-organising  what  already 
existed,  and  had  formed  part  of  the  Theosophical  Society  from  the 
very  outset.  She  changed  the  name  of  the  Esoteric  Section  to  that 
of  the  Eastern  School  in  January,  1891,  and  that  body  is  in  full 
work  at  the  present  time. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  brings  us  at  once  to  that  central  point  o 
view  from  which  the  real  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  can  be  clearly  seen,  and,  so  seen,  the  entire  history  and 
development  of  the  Society  becomes  intelligible,  while  the  apparent 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions  between  theory  and 
which  we  have  noticed,  at  once  fall  into  their  natural  place  and 
become  coherent  parts  of  a  living  organic  conception. 

Viewed  thus,  the  purpose  of  the  Theosophical  Society  as  indi 
cated  by  its  first  object,  may  be  described  as  the  re-opening  of  th 
ancient  road,  which,  through  the  Lesser  Mysteries  of  Purification 
led  men  by  a  defined  and  well-marked  Path  to  the  Gate  of  th 
Greater  Mysteries,  through  whose  portal  admittance  could  be  gaine 
to  the  Masters'  Lodge,  where  truly  Universal  Brotherhood  becom< 
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men  whose  growth  made  it  possible,  but  whence,  save  here  and 
there,  now  and  again,  by  the  lips  of  Their  Messengers,  They  could 
not  speak  directly  to  the  waking  mind  of  men,  could  not  give  to  the 
individual  in  his  waking  life  that  immediate  guidance  and  help 
which,  through  these  disciples  of  the  Great  Lodge,  had  been  given 
while  yet  the  sacred  Institution  of  the  Mysteries  was  honoured  and 
upheld  among  men.  For  in  the  **  Lesser  Mysteries  "  any  aspiring 
Soul  might  find  the  well  marked  road,  with  finger-posts  and  helpful 
guides  to  point  his  way  onward  in  the  arduous  task  of  purifying, 
subjugating,  and  finally  dissolving  the  personality.  And  this  in  the 
physical  waking  life,  accessible  at  hand.  But  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Mysteries  from  the  outer  world  this  ceased,  and  soon  even 
the  memory  of  the  road  was  almost  lost. 

So  it  continued  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Messengers  from 
about  400  A.D.  till  our  Theosophical  Society  was  founded  in  1875. 
Then  began  a  renewed  effort  to  reconstruct  the  old  road,  to  re- 
establish the  old  sign-posts,  to  again  open  a  door  for  all  who 
earnestly  desired  to  enter,  through  which  they  could  come  in 
waking  life  into  contact  with  organised  and  systematic  guidance, 
finding  at  hand  companions,  guides  and  a  map  of  the  road  before 
them. 

The  purpose  of  the  Theosophical  Society  was  thus  from  the 
outset  to  rebuild  this  ancient  road  of  the  Lesser  Mysteries  and — if  it 
succeeds — it  will  have  embodied  in  itself  a  well-marked  road,  trusty 
guides,  a  clear  map  which  will  render  it  far,  far  easier  for  aspiring 
Souls  in  generations  to  come  to  tread  the  Path  of  Purification  and 
traverse  the  desert  of  Desire  in  safety,  than  has  been  the  case  for 
many  a  century  past. 

Now  such  a  road  must  be  built  with  the  lives  of  its  makers ;  its 
stones  are  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  trodden  it ;  its  finger-posts 
are  their  failures  and  errors ;  its  pitfalls  are  shown  by  the  traces  of 
those  who  have  fallen  into  them.  Such  is  the  Law ;  for  the  full 
price  must  be  paid  for  all  we  take  from  Nature,  and  they  who  would 
help  others  must  do  so  by  their  own  pain. 

Therefore  did  H.P.B.,  our  Architect,  the  Messenger  of  the 
Great  Lodge,  suffer  as  few  can  suffer,  and  in  very  deed  built  up  the 
Society  with  her  own  life-blood.  And  so,  too,  though  in  lesser 
measure,  others  who  have  striven  to  travel  by  the  road  she  showed  ; 
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and  see  and  assimilate/^  himself^  must  be  his  own  judge  in  morals 
as  well  as  intellect,  for  he  must  learn  to  perceive  ever  the  real 
essence  of  all  that  he  encounters  by  the  way,  if  he  would  safely 
reach  the  end  of  this  Path.  Hence  our  Society  can  recognise  no 
** authority"  of  book  or  person  entitled  to  overbear  the  inner  voice 
of  the  heart.  Hence,  too,  no  belief  in  **  Masters  "  can  be  imposed 
or  required  of  its  members,  while  yet  their  existence  is  implied  in 
the  very  purpose  of  the  Society. 

And  so  with  other  points.  The  purpose  of  the  Society,  as  thus 
viewed,  involves  implicitly  the  Esoteric  Philosophy  and  all  that  that 
implies;  yet  it  equally  demands  perfect  freedom  of  thought  for 
each  and  an  utter  absence  of  dogma,  creed  or  authority.  So,  to  me 
at  least,  are  made  intelligible  those  apparent  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions  adverted  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Seen  in 
this  light,  they  cease  to  be  contradictions  or  inconsistencies,  and  ap- 
pear in  their  true  nature  as  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  essential 
purpose  of  our  organisation. 

This  Path  of  Purification,  of  which  our  Theosophical  Society 
purposes  to  be  the  embodiment,  leads  through  subjugation  and 
purification  to  the  ultimate  dissolution  of  the  personality  by  the 
breaking  up  and  transmutation  of  the  lower  nature.  Such  a  process 
must  clearly  involve  much  of  struggle  and  many  a  failure  ere  its  aim 
can  be  accomplished.  Just  as  in  a  fiery  seething  crucible  wherein 
the  nobler  metals  are  being  freed  from  the  impurities  which  cling 
to  them,  the  dross  and  scum  gather  on  the  surface  to  be  ultimately 
thrown  aside ;  so,  too,  it  must  needs  be  with  Souls  striving  to  tread 
this  path.  And  our  Society,  just  in  so  far  as  it  succeeds  in  embody- 
ing the  Lesser  Mysteries  of  Purification,  must  exhibit  in  its  history 
similar  effects.  We  must  expect  to  see  in  it  all  the  turmoil,  the 
seething,  the  fiery  sparks,  the  sudden  outbursts  of  flame,  the  dross  ac- 
cumulating on  the  surface,  the  throwing  outwards  of  all  that  belongs 
to  the  baser  and  lower  nature  in  its  members.  And  many  will  fail 
altogether,  falling  victims  to  their  personalities,  unable  to  conquer, 
unable  to  pass  onwards ;  most  indeed  will  stumble  and  fall  again 
and  again,  for  few,  very  few  are  they  who  accomplish  this  Path  in 
any  one  life,  and  many  a  half-learned  lesson  of  bygone  attempts  hasi^ 
to  be  gone  through  again  in  this  life  until  its  teaching  is  at  last^ 
fully  assimilated. 
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Society  fulfilled  its  true  purpose,  and  by  slow  degrees  come  to 
embody  at  least  the  first  and  early  steps  along  that  Path  of  Purifica- 
tion which  in  the  lycsser  Mysteries  once  led  from  the  life  of  desire  to 
the  life  of  service,  to  the  open  Portal  of  that  diviner  life  in  whose 
perfect  compassion  alone  can  the  Universal  Brotherhood  of  all  that 
lives  find  its  consummated  realisation. 

Bertram  Keightley. 


I  »  I 


AN  ARIAN  MARTYR. 

For  thine  own  words,  O  Christ,  I  die  : 

*•  Greater  my  Father  is  than  I." 

On  bitter  writs  of  sword  and  flame. 

Of  wrath  and  hate,  men  forge  thy  name — 

Yet  I  worship  Thee  ; 
And  God  through  thee ;  for  though  He  slay, 
The  way  of  death  is  but  the  way 
Of  life  ;  as  Thou  Thyself  didst  tell, 
And  on  the  cross  make  visible 

To  mankind  and  me. 

The  sea  of  dark  and  blinding  woe 
That  human  hearts  are  whelmed  below. 
The  guilt  that  sinks  them  to  the  clod — 
These  are  the  winepress  of  our  God, 

That  He  treads  for  wine ; 
The  world  His  vineyard  is  indeed. 
The  lives  of  men  the  grapes  that  bleed  ; 
Crushed,  bruised  and  broken,  they  afford 
The  purple  vintage  of  the  Lord, 

And  a  draught  divine. 

When  all  creation  felt  the  smart. 
Was  there  no  pain  at  God's  great  heart  ? 
Aye,  God  hath  suffered  every  way — 
He  is  the  sculptor  and  the  clay 

And  the  stone  He  cleft. 
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And  there  is  no  voice,  and  none  to  hear 

In  the  calm  of  God. 
What  rest  there'll  be  when  the  worlds  are  dead, 
Their  lamps  are  out  and  their  message  said, 
Home  at  last  for  the  stars  and  sun, 
The  conflict  over,  the  labour  done. 

And  the  journey  trod. 

Not  as  the  old  shall  the  new  worlds  be. 
Whose  lesson  is  learned  eternally. 
In  bitter  travail,  in  sharp  distress. 
The  stones  are  hewed  for  God's  palaces, 

Where  Himself  shall  dwell. 
Thrilling  with  life  is  every  stone. 
Light  ineffable,  bliss  unknown. 
As  the  temple  rises  out  of  them,     . 
Walls  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 

The  Lord's  citadel. 

Stars  and  creeds  are  His  marble,  who 
Fashions  to  glory  all  anew. 
All  shall  alter,  but  noug:ht  shall  die. 
Every  seed  in  his  husbandry 

Shall  bear  fruit  of  gold. 
Ay,  look  over  your  mortal  bars  ! 
With  the  life  of  the  sun  and  stars 
You  are  swept  to  a  further  goal, 
Past  the  dream  of  a  finite  soul — 

Ever  in  His  hold. 

Mary  Kkndau. 
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thing  as  personal  wish  in  the  life  of  the  Spirit.  So  the  disciple  may 
gladly  sacrifice  his  own  personal  bliss,  while  They  find  occasion  to 
work  through  him  for  others.  He  may  sometimes  feel  as  though 
forsaken  when  he  is  alone,  but  he  will  always  find  Them  at  his  side 
when  work  has  to  be  done.  Periods  of  night  must  alternate  wnth 
those  of  day,  and  it  is  surely  well  that  darkness  should  come  at  a 
time  when  it  affects  ourselves  alone,  even  though  our  personal  pain 
should  be  thereby  intensified.  To  feel  Their  presence  and  influence 
is  indeed  the  divinest  gift  imaginable,  but  even  that  we  should  be 
wiling  to  sacrifice,  if  by  renouncing  what  we  deem  the  highest  and 
best  the  final  good  of  the  world  be  made  easier  of  attainment. 


Tr\'  and  realise  the  beauty  of  suffering,  when  suffering  only 
makes  one  better  fitted  for  work.  Surelv  we  can  never  crave  for 
peace  if  in  strife  the  world  must  be  helped.  Tr\-  and  feel  that  though 
darkness  seems  to  be  all  round  vou,  vet  it  is  not  real.  If  Thev 
sometimes  veil  Themselves  in  an  outer  Maya  of  indifference,  it  is 
but  to  shed  Their  blessings  with  greater  luxuriance  when  the  season 
is  ripe.  Words  avail  not  much  when  the  darkness  is  overshadowing, 
yet  the  disciple  should  tr>'  to  keep  unshaken  his  faith  in  the  near- 
ness of  the  Great  Ones,  and  to  feel  that  though  the  light  is  tem- 
porarily withdra\^Ti  from  the  mind-consciousness,  yet  under  Their 
\i-ise  and  merciful  disjxensation,  it  is  growing  daily  within.  WTien 
the  mind  agfain  becomes  sensitive,  it  recognises  w*ith  surprise  and 
joy  how  the  spiritual  work  has  gone  on  without  its  ha^^ng  had  any 
consciousness  of  the  details.  We  know  the  law.  In  the  spiritual 
world  nights  of  gpreater  or  less  horror  invariably  follow  the  day.  and 
the  wise  one,  recognising  the  darkness  to  be  the  outcome  of  a 
natural  law,  ceases  to  fret.  We  can  rest  assured  that  the  darkness, 
in  its  turn,  will  lift.  Remember  always  that  behind  the  thickest 
smoke  is  ever  the  livrht  from  the  Lotus  Feet  of  the  ^eat  Lords  of 
the  earth.  Stand  finn  and  never  lose  faith  in  Them,  and  there  is 
then  nothing  to  fear.  Trials  you  may,  and  indeed  must,  ha\-e,  but  \x>a 
will  be  sure  to  withstand  them.  When  the  darkness  that  hanj^  like 
a  pall  over  the  Soul  lifts,  then  we  are  able  to  see  how  really  shadow^- 
and  illusive  it  was.  Yet  this  darkness  as  Ions:  as  ::  lasts  :s  re-ol 
enough  to  bring  rain  to  many  a  noble  Soul  that  has  not  \-et  acquired 
strength  enough  to  endure. 
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human  evolution  these  are  replaced  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  love 
of  Truth,  and  the  clearness  of  vision  and  impetus  to  work  thus  at- 
tained can  never  be  furnished  by  any  amount  of  molecular  energy 
and  nervous  vigour.  Therefore  shake  off  all  despondency,  and  with 
your  Soul  turned  towards  the  Fountain  of  Light  work  on  to  that 
great  end  for  which  you  are  here,  your  heart  embracing  all  mankind, 
but  perfectly  resigned  as  to  the  result  of  your  labours.  Thus  have 
our  Sages  taught,  thus  did  Shri  Krishna  exhort  Arjuna  on  the 
battlefield,  and  thus  shall  we  direct  our  energies. 


My  own  feelings  with  regard  to  the  sufferings  of  the  world  are 
precisely  the  same  as  yours.  There  is  nothing  which  pains  me  more 
than  the  blind  and  frantic  manner  in  which  a  vast  majority  of  our 
fellow  beings  pursue  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  and  the  utterly 
blank   and   erroneous   view  they  take  of  life.     The  sight  of  this      ^  is 
ignorance  and  madness  touches  my  heart  much  more  tenderly  than     M^wjti 
the  physical  hardships  that  people  undergo.     And  although  Ranti-   — ^J- 
deva's  noble  prayer  moved  me  deeply  years  ago,  with  the  glimpse  :^^2se 
that  I  have  since  been  allowed  into  the  inner  nature  of  things,  II      ^  I 
regard  Buddha^s  sentiments  as  wiser  and  more  transcendental.     And  JE>.nnd 
though  I  would  gladly  suffer  agony  to  relieve  a  disciple  of  the  torturer ^x-jnte 
to  which  he  is  subjected,  yet  having  regard  to  the  causes  as  well  as^  jes      as 
the  intimate  consequences  of  a  disciple's  sufferings,  my  grief  foiK>lb  for 
them  is  not  half  so  intense  as  it  is  for  the  misery  of  those  ignorant  xrm^^saLni 
wretches  who  uninfelligently  pay  the  mere  penalty  of  their  past^j^^ast 
misdeeds. 


The  functions  of  intellect  are  merely  comparison  and  ratiocina  -^s-«r«:na- 
tion ;  spiritual  knowledge  is  far  beyond  its  scope.   You  are  probabl^^X^Jbly 
quite  surfeited  with  intellectual  subtleties  in  your  present  surroundE>-«^^«cf- 
ings;  but  the  world  is,  after  all,  only  a  school,  a  training  academy^ -r«ny, 
and  no  experience,  however  painful  or  ridiculous,  is  without  its  use^^^^ses 
and  value  to  the  thoughtful  man.     The  evils  that  we  come  across ^^^5s 
only  make  us  wiser,  and  the  very  blunders  we  make  serve  us  in  goo-^:^  oi 
stead  for  the  future.     So  we  need  not  grumble  at  any  lot,  howev^^  ^^^t 
outwardly  unenviable. 


Karma,  as  taught  in  the  GUd  and  the  Yoga  Vashishtha^  mean=»^ 
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sacred  path  of  Truth  and  Love.  This  is  your  part — the  rest  shall 
be  done  for  you  by  the  Merciful  Lords  you  serve.  You  know  all 
this,  and  if  I  speak  of  it,  it  is  only  to  strengthen  you  in  your  know- 
ledge ;  for  we  often  forget  some  of  our  best  lessons,  and  in  times  of 
trouble  the  duty  of  a  friend  is  more  to  remind  you  of  your  own 
sayings  than  to  inculcate  new  truths.  Thus  it  is  that  Draupadi 
often  consoled  her  sage  husband  Yudhisthira  when  dire  misfortune 
would  for  a  moment  overthrow  his  usual  serenity,  and  thus  Va- 
shishtha  himself  had  to  be  soothed  and  comforted  when  torn  with 
the  pangs  of  his  children's  death.  Truly  unspeakable  is  the  Maya 
side  of  this  world  !  how  beautiful  and  romantic  on  the  one  hand, 
and  yet  how  horrible  and  wretched  on  the  other.  Yes,  M^yi  is  the 
mystery  of  all  mysteries,  and  one  who  has  understood  M&yi  has 
found  his  own  unity  with  Brahman — the  Supreme  Bliss  and  the 
Supreme  Light. 

(To  be  continued,) 


\ 
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only  aspects  of  the  One,  for  Love  without  Law  would  be  short- 
sighted passion,  and  Law  without  Love  would  be  soulless  order. 
Were  there  no  Law,  the  universe  would  be  a  chaos ;  were  there  no 
Love  the  universe  would  be  a  machine.  .  To  develop  these  aspects 
.in  the  Soul  is  the  work  of  evolution,  and  only  in  their  perfect 
balance  is  true  Brotherhood  attained. 

In  the  average  man  of  the  world  indignation  against  wrong- 
doing, against  cruelty,  lying,  injustice,  oppression,  wickedness  of 
every  kind,  helps  to  curb  the  open  manifestation  of  evil,  and  holds 
in  check  the  destructive  passions  of  the  less  evolved.     He  has 
reached  the  partial  conception  of  Law  and  of  the  duty  of  obedience 
to  it  for  the  common  good ;  but  his  recognition  of  it  is  largely 
mixed  up  with  personal  elements,  and  his  resentment  against  the 
wrong-doer  is  largely  due  to  a  fear  that  the  wrong  is — or  may  be  in 
the  future — done  to  himself;  the  wrong  is,  as  it  were,  an  implied     -C>:d 
menace  to  himself,  and  he  guards  himself  by  threat  or  penalty.     In    .c^k-  Ln 
an  increasing  number  of  average  people,  the  resentment  is  becom-   —  ,m^' 
ing  more  social  than  personal,  each  identifying  himself  more  and  J^.«^d 
more  with   his  fellows,  and  feeling  a  wrong  done  to  them  as  ht^MrMht 
would  formerly  have  felt  a  wrong  done  to  himself.    The  passionate^.:t^.flLte 
indignation  felt  by  many  good    people   against  those  who  inflictJ'O-f  Act 
injury  on  the  helpless,  or  who  poison  the  social  union  with  deceit^  ^-f^it, 
is  a  factor   in   purifying  the  moral  atmosphere,  and  shows  a  fas'.B^  far 
healthier  condition  of  mind  than   an  indiflferent  acquiescence  iiTM-i"       in 
wrong-doing.     The  recognition  of  the  duty  of  obedience  to  morarjs^K-oral 
obligations  and  of  the  wrong  committed  by  outraging  them,  is  ss      ^5S  a 
definite  stage  in  progress,  and  a  community  in  which  the  duty  o  <:>     "v  of 
such  obedience  is  upheld  and  in  which  such  wrong  is  denounced  ano-cx^-^nd 
reprobated,  is  far  nearer  to  Brotherhood  than  one  in  which  all  form  a ^^  -ims 
of  wrong  are  allowed  to  flourish  under  the  indifferent  complaisanci:>-rx^nce 
of  society. 

None  the   less  is   this    indignation    the  mark    of  a  partiallXXl^saJIy 
evolved  nature,  not  yet  harmoniously  balanced.     For  as  understandz^-C"^  nd- 
ing  grows,  and  the  selfish  instincts  are  gradually  eradicated,  tYrf:^  the 
wrong-doer  is  brought  within  the  circle  of  comprehension  and  syiM^r  "v/m- 
pathy,  and  while  his  wrong-doing  is  recognised,  he  is  himself  piti^ -S" -/ft/ 
and  helped.     No  indignation  is  felt  against  him,  for  loving  pity  bdJ^Ae- 
conies  the  deeper  and  the  tenderer  the  more  his  deed  has  outrage  :zS^ed 
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no  word  that  pains  or  wrongs ;  gentle,  courteous,  refined,  pure,  un- 
malicious,  charitable  speech  will  characterise  one  evolving  towards 
perfect  Brotherhood ;  such  a  one  will  ever  be  a  peacemaker, 
suggesting  kindly  views,  representing  overlooked  aspects,  and 
smoothing  incipient  strifes.  Such  a  one  also  will  speak  clearly 
against  wrong-doing,  and  will  stand  between  an  oppressor  and  his 
victim,  a  deceiver  and  his  dupe,  but  yet  without  anger,  guarding 
the  weak  from  injury,  and  quietly  removing  the  mask  from  the  face 
of  any  vice  that  may  come  into  his  presence,  and,  masked,  might 
delude  the  unwary. 

If  the  position  of  this  evolving  Brother  be  one  of  special  re- 
sponsibility, of  head  of  a  household,  master  of  a  business,  leader  of 
an  organisation,  in  any  way  a  ruler  or  guide  of  others,  his  duties 
become  greater  to  those  over  whom  his  responsibility  extends.  He 
is  as  the  elder  brother  in  a  family,  and  has  duties  to  the  younger 
other  than  those  which  he  owes  to  his  equals  or  superiors,  for  he 
owes  to  the  younger,  to  those  who  look  up  to  him,  duties  of  gfuidance 
and  protection.   The  head  of  a  household  who  permits  drunkenness,  ^  - 

or  vice,  or  waste,  to  go  unrebuked  and  unchecked,  is  responsible  for  -^.j. 

the  extending  harm  wrought  by  the  evil  deed  and  the  bad  example,  ^  « 

and  by  weak  permission  of  the  wrong  shares  in  the  Karma  it  gener-         — -^. 
ates.      The  householder  is  responsible  for  the   good  order  of  his       ^£s 
household,  and  on  well-ordered  households  the  prosperity  of  the      ^^e 
community  depends.    The  man  who  shrinks  from  enforcing  good     -iK>od 
order,  if  need  be,  should  not  take  the  position  of  head  of  a  household,    ^  iE>d, 
but  should  embrace  a  solitary'  life  where  no  such  responsibilities  «» ^  es 
accrue.     And  so  with  everyone  who  occupies  a  position  of  influence  ^>r:^ce 
over  others,  and  to  whom  others  look  for  guidance  ;  all  such  become,^  ^»-«ie, 
in  their  measure,  responsible  to  the  Good  Law  for  its  administration«ir<z»n 
in  the  area  confided  to  their  care.  According  to  the  measure  of  theirx  i  ^r 
power,  so  is  the  measure  of  their  responsibility,  and  they  answer  tco::^^   to 
Karma  if  by  their  negligence  or  cowardly  avoidance  of  duty  the  weab^C-^sak 
and  unwary  within  the  area  of  their  responsibility  are  deceived  ok'<i>'  or 
oppressed. 

To  take  an  extreme  case  :  a  murderer  may  be  brought  before  cs      'a 
judge ;  if  the  judge,  when  the  murderer's  guilt  is  proven,  shrinks  fron-«'«m 
pronouncing  sentence,  and  let  the  murderer  loose  on  society,  he  failr  -t  A 
in  his  duty  and  shares  the  Karma  of  that  murderer's  future  acts  o  ^^^^f 
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In  small  matters,  in  which  no  principle  is  concerned,  the 
brotherly  man  will  accommodate  himself  to  his  surroundings  to  his 
own  inconvenience,  realising  the  proportion  of  things,  and  that  he 
ought  not  to  raise  prejudice  against  a  great  movement  by  insisting 
on  a  private  fad.  He  will  yield  in  trivial  matters  even  to  the  preju- 
dices of  his  neighbours,  that  he  may  win  them  in  serious  ones. 

Realising  the  imimportance  of  outward  things,  he  will  in  these 
render  himself  imobtnisive,  so  that  when  he  has  to  dissent  from  the 
community  on  some  matter  of  principle,  his  objection  may  have 
weight  and  not  be  put  down  to  general   crankiness  and   love  of 
singularity.     For  he  will  remember  that  he  owes  brotherhood  to  all' 
around  him,  and  that  he  fails  in  his  duty  when  he  alienates  anyone 
by  his  mere  personal  whims.     Granted  that  most  who  would  thus 
be  alienated  are  more  or  less  weak  and  shallow — else  would  they  nol 
be  driven  away  from  the  solidly  good  by  the  eccentricities  of   it! 
advocates — yet   is   any  member  who  thus  puts  difficulties   in   th( 
way  of  the  weak   failing  in  his  duty  to  these,  who  are  also  hij 
brothers. 

Nor  will  a  brotherly  man,  in  teaching  the  Esoteric  Philosophy"^^^^  y 
disregard  the  type  of  the  persons  he  is  trying  to  teach.  He  wil-^"  J^Bll 
present  to  them  ideals  and  conceptions  they  are  able  to  receive,  pre^^^^  re- 
ferring to  give  a  fragment  that  can  be  received  and  assimilate^*-  ^  -^d 
rather  than  a  whole  too  startling  and  complicated  to  do  anything.  -^^^& 
but  confuse.  An  ideal,  however  sublime  in  itself,  which  nowhei — -  ^  '^ 
comes  into  touch  with  those  it  is  meant  to  attract,  will  only  rep^^^  -^oel 
and  so  fail  of  its  purpose  altogether.     The  brotherly  teacher  adapl^^B"  ^^ 

himself  to  his  pupils,  and  seeks  to  instruct  them  on  lines  they  ca ^^n 

follow,  even  though  those  lines  may  not  show  the  profundity  of  hr— "^^    -*is 
own  knowledge. 

This  same  spirit  of  Brotherhood  should  be  shown  in  the  coi 
duct  of  our  Lodges.     Those  responsible  for  the  Lodge  meetinj 
should  remember  that  the  public  credit  of  the  Society  is  in  the^  ^=^^^ 
hands,  and  should  carry  on  their  meetings  with  dignity,  with  pu^ 
and  refined  language,  with   the   bearing  of  courteous   gentlem^ 
Especially  in  the  poofer  quarters  should  a  Lodge  of  the 
phical  Society  serve  as  a  pattern  of  courtesy  and   purity,  whi 
should  introduce  a  touch  of  **  sweeter  manners  "  into  the  hard  roii.; 
life  of  the  neighbourhood. 
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For  manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit 
Of  loyal  nature  and  of  noble  mind. 

A  little  self-restraint  and  consideration  are  the  natural  result  of  the 
recognition  of  Brotherhood. 

To  form  a  nucleus  of  Brotherhood — such  is  our  mission,  and  to 
begin  our  work  we  must  begin  in  ourselves;  the  stones  must  be 
hewn  and  polished  ere  the  temple  can  be  built.  And  in  order  that 
we  may  be  brotherly,  let  us  form  for  ourselves  a  distinct  idea  of  what 
we  mean  by  Brotherhood,  that  we  may  follow  the  true,  not  the  false, 
and  may  grow  towards  the  perfect  expression  in  unity  of  Law  and 
lyove,  and  not  sink  into  the  mire  of  a  diseased  sentimentality. 

Annie  Besant. 
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EARLY  CHRISTIANITY  AND  ITS  TEACHINGS. 

{Continued  from  p.  216.) 

II.    The  Secret  Doctrine. 

As  much  of  the  evidence  to  be  discussed  in  this  paper  and 
following  ones  is  supplied  by  Origen,  it  will  be  useful  to  have  before 
us  a  few  facts  relating  to  his  life  and  position  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  especially  to  the  alleged  heterodoxy  of  some  of  his  ideas. 

As  to  his  personal  character  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.     It 
stands  out  even  in  an  army  of  martyrs  as  a  bright  example  of  per- 
fect devotion,  which  endured  persecution  and  torture  bravely  and 
patiently,  which  sacrificed  all  pleasures  to  the  great  ideal  it  possessed.  • 
He  combined  with  this  rare  devotion  a  still  rarer  power  of  mind 
which  could  grasp  the  deepest  thoughts  in  Christian  and  Pagan 
scriptures  and  which  received  freely  and  without  prejudice,  from  alLT 
sources,   whatever  appealed    to   it    as   true.      The  philosophy  o 
the  ancients  was  not  to  him  a  work  of  the  devil,  but  showed  th 
influence  of  that  spiritual  power  he  perceived  as  eternally  presents 
and  eternally  active. 

The  main  facts  of  his  life  may  be  briefly  stated.     Bom  abouP^ 
A.D.  185,  his  life  was  remarkable  from  infancy,  and  in  youth  h 
studied  with  an  eagerness  and  power  that  singled  him  out  from  al' 
others.     His  first  recorded  writing,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  is  a  letter 
to  his  father,  urging  him  to  let  no  thought  for  his  family  shake  hii 
in  his  trials,  but  to  suffer  martyrdom  if  needs  be.     The  father  w; 
put  to  death  and  his  property  confiscated,  and  so,  early  in  life,  as  i 
his  later  years,  Origen  had  experience  of  persecution.     After  hi 
father's  death  he  began  giving  lessons  in  literature  and  then  ir" 
Christian  doctrine,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  took  charge  of  t 
Catechetical  School  of  Alexandria.     Shortly  afterwards  he 
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phases  of  learning  were  included  and  presents  us  with  an  ideal 
picture  of  a  noble  life  that  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  any 
reader,  for  it  has  the  tone  of  reality  and  is  not  a  mere  formal  eulogy. 

The  same  intense  admiration  is  shown  in  almost  all  others  who 
wrote  of  him,  some  few  disagreeing  with  certain  of  his  ideas,  but  the 
majority,  and  those  the  most  authoritative,  agreeing  in  admiration 
for  his  life  and  teaching. 

But  at  present  the  question  of  his  orthodoxy  is  the  most  impor- 
tant point.  Can  he  be  taken  as  a  fair  representative  of  early 
orthodox  faith,  or  is  he  a  heretic  ?  That  certain  of  his  teachings 
were  frequently  regarded  in  much  later  days  as  heretical  is  un- 
doubted, but  that  is  no  proof  of  the  views  of  the  earlier  Church. 
The  following  evidence,  a  very  minute  selection  from  a  great  body, 
is  worth  considering  in  connection  with  this. 

One  of  his  chief  defenders  is  Eusebius,  the  greatest  of  Church 
historians,  to  whose  learning  and  industry  we  are  indebted  for  most 
of  our  information  as  to  early  Christianity.  In  this  defence  he 
follows  out  his  master  Pamphilus,  who  devoted  himself  to  the 
writings  of  Origen,  regarding  them  almost  as  inspired  scriptures. 
Eusebius  made  a  collection  of  about  a  hundred  of  Origen's  letters, 
which  have  unfortunately  almost  all  been  lost. 

One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  standing  of  Origen 
is  found  in  the  Philocalia^  a  series  of  extracts,  or  **  Choice  thoughts," 
from  Origen,  made  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and  Basil  the  Great. 

These  two  illustrious  men  regarded  Origen  as  a  master  worthy 
of  being  followed,  and  this  book  is  of  especial  interest  in  showing 
what  can  be  taken  as  the  general  views  prevailing  at  least  among 
the  more  learned  members  of  the  Church.  The  selections  relate, 
among  other  things,  to  the  method  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures 
according  to  mystical  keys,  and  to  the  impossibility  of  accepting  a 
literal  view  of  the  sacred  writings. 

In  concluding  the  notes  on  the  character  and  position  of  Origen, 
I  cannot  do  better  than  give  some  extracts  from  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  Socrates,  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  open-minded  of  Church 
writers.  Socrates  wrote  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  fifth  century  and 
gives  a  singularly  unbiassed  account  of  the  century  preceding  his 
own.  His  views  are  orthodox,  with  a  slight  leaning  towards  the  Nova- 
tian  School,  which  one  may  almost  regard  as  ultra-orthodoxy,  as  the 
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testimony  and  authority  of  Origen's  writings,  in  his  orations  against 
the  Arians." 

In  a  later  chapter  Socrates  adds : 

**  Athanasius,  the  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiality, 
in  his  Discourses  against  the  Arians^  continually  cites  this  author  as  a 
witness  of  his  own  faith,  intervening  his  words  with  his  own. 
Thus  for  instance:  *the  most  admirable  and  laborious  Origen,'  says 
he,  'by  his  own  testimony  confirms  our  doctrine  concerning  the 
Son  of  God,  affirming  him  to  be  co-eternal  with  the  Father.' 
Those,  therefore  who  load  Origen  with  vituperation,  overlook  the 
fact  that  their  maledictions  fall  at  the  same  time  on  Athanasius,  the 
eulogist  of  Origen." 

Surely  if  the  great  apostle  of  the  most  stringent  orthodoxy 
(whose  name  has,  for  some  unknown  reason,  become  attached  to  the 
famous  damnatory  creed)  could  appeal  to  Origen  as  a  recognized 
authority,  it  cannot  be  a  heresy  to  regard  his  opinions  as  of  weight, 
and  his  statements  of  faith  as  fairly  corresponding  to  the  orthodox 
view. 

In  concluding  this  short  note  on  Origen  as  a  man  and  a  writer, 
it  will  be  well  to  mention  briefly  the  points  on  which  he  may  be 
regarded  as  heretical,  judging  from  more  modern,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say,  mediaeval  standards.  These  are:  (i)  The  pre-existence 
of  souls,  and  the  doctrine  that  our  present  life  is  the  outcome  of  our 
past,  resulting  from  the  fall  of  spiritual  beings  into  matter,  owing  to 
previous  sin.  (2)  Following  on  these  lines,  the  pre-existence  of  the 
human  soul  of  Jesus,  which  had,  before  his  birth  on  earth,  been 
united  with  the  Logos,  or  Son  of  God.  (3)  The  general  scheme  of 
evolution,  in  which  all  beings  tend  to  return  to  their  divine  source, 
having  worked  out  all  the  results  of  sin  and  received  due  punish- 
ment in  accordance  with  their  deeds,  no  punishment  being  eternal. 

There  are  one  or  two  more  doubtful  points  where  argument  on 
both  sides  could  be  taken,  such  as  his  views  on  the  Trinity,  the 
nature  of  the  human  body  after  the  resurrection,  and  the  nature  of 
Christ's  body  after  his  rising  from  the  grave.  On  none  of  these 
subjects,  however,  could  he  be  looked  upon  as  heretical  at  the 
present  time,  when  greater  freedom  of  thought  is  allowed,  and  the 
resurrection  has  become  etherealized  into  a  poetical  image. 

The  fact  that  the  early  Church  relied  greatly  upon  tradition, 
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that  it  is  in  vain  that  he  endeavours  to  calumniate  the  secret  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  seeing  he  does  not  correctly  understand  its 
nature." 

Was  there  ever  a  stranger  defence  given  in  answer  to  such  a 
charge?  Here  is  a  great  champion  of  the  Church  defending  it 
from  an  enemy  and  endeavouring  to  answer  calumnies,  and  in  reply 
to  one  of  them,  saying  it  is  just  like  other  religions  in  that  respect, 
and  asking  why  this  opponent  should  single  it  out  for  attack  on  those 
lines.  We  thus  find  that  there  was  a  close  resemblance  between  the 
old  mysteries  and  the  Christian  faith.  They  both  followed  the  same 
methods  of  work,  with  their  outer  and  inner  doctrines. 

We  can  go  further  than  this.  The  doctrines  themselves  are 
similar.  In  Book  VIII.,  chap.  48,  Origen  discusses  an  assertion 
made  by  Celsus,  and  says : 

*Xelsus  .  .  .  adds,  strangely  enough,  some  remarks  in 
which  he  wishes  to  show  that  our  doctrines  are  similar  to  those 
delivered  by  the  priests  at  the  celebration  of  the  heathen  mysteries. 
.  .  .  He  would  have  us  believe  that  we  and  the  interpreters  of 
the  mysteries  equally  teach  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  and 
that  it  is  a  matter  for  enquiry  on  which  side  of  the  two  the  truth 
lies.  Now  I  should  say  that  the  truth  lies  with  those  who  are  able 
to  induce  their  hearers  to  live  as  men  who  are  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  what  they  have  heard." 

Here,  again,  instead  of  denying  the  assertions  of  his  opponent, 
which  he  is  evidently  unable  to  do,  he  takes  his  stand  upon  a  point 
not  raised.  The  diflference  between  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
decaying  Pagan  faith  does  not  lie  in  the  difference  of  teaching,  but 
in  the  effect  upon  the  lives  of  the  followers.  The  one,  Origen  asserts, 
is  a  corrupt  thing  without  true  life,  the  other  is  a  living  power  which 
makes  itself  felt  on  the  character  of  its  followers.  This  is  the  real 
difference ;  not  one  of  creed,  but  one  of  power.  It  is  an  apology  for 
all  new  faiths,  a  reason  for  their  existence.  That  reason,  as  we  well 
know  if  we  search  through  history,  is  not  that  new  teaching  is 
brought,  but  that  new  life,  fresh  fire  and  better  thought  are  aroused 
in  the  race.  That  is  the  test  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  old  and 
the  new  faith,  and  upon  it  depends  success  or  failure. 

The  point  raised  in  the  quotation  as  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  may  be  taken  up  later  on,  for,  as  already  stated,  Origen 
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side  of  Christianity  most  marked,  the  quotations  given  from  other 
writers  show  that  the  idea  of  a  secret  doctrine  or  teaching  was  not 
confined  to  that  school,  but  was  a  generally  acknowledged  fact. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  pick  from  the  voluminous  writings  of  the 
numerous  authors  the  few  passages  that  bear  upon  the  subject,  so 
that,  at  most,  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  actual  evidence  could 
be  obtained  unless  a  whole  lifetime  were  devoted  to  research  on 
such  lines.  The  literary  activity  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers  is 
something  to  be  marvelled  at.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  quality 
bears  much  comparison  with  the  quantity,  and  hence,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  more  noted  authors,  the  literature  is  not  much  studied, 
and  a  wearisome  work  it  is  to  wade  though  long  discourses  on  the 
most  abstruse  points  of  doctrine  which  start  from  nowhere  in  par- 
ticular, and  return,  after  travelling  along  a  ver>'  tortuous  path,  to 
their  starting  place. 

In  concluding  thib  portion  of  the  subject,  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Trallians  will  afford  some 
evidence  to  show  that  an  inner  teaching  existed  continuously  from 
the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  for  at  least  a  few  centuries. 
Ignatius  wrote  in  apostolic  times  and  therefore,  if  the  epistles  be 
genuine,  he  affords  us  information  of  the  condition  of  the  Church 
immediately  after  the  period  in  which  the  various  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  written.  That  we  have  not  the  works  of  Ignatius 
in  a  pure  form  may  be  granted.  At  the  best  they  are  certainly 
corrupted,  and  some  may  be  spurious,  but  the  writings  attributed  to 
him  undoubtedly  belong  to  a  ver>'  early  period,  so  that  we  may 
regard  them  as  having  the  authority  of  age.  He  writes  as  follows 
{Trallians^  chap.  5) : 

**  Am  I  not  able  to  write  to  you  of  heavenly  things  ?  But  I  fear 
lest  I  should  harm  you,  who  are  yet  but  babes  in  Christ  (excuse  me 
this  care)  and  lest  perchance  being  not  able  to  receive  them,  ye 
should  be  choked  with  them.  For  even  I  myself,  although  I  am  in 
bonds  (orders),  yet  am  not  therefore  able  to  understand  heavenly 
things:  as  the  places  of  the  angels  and  the  several  companies  of 
them,  under  their  respective  princes :  things  visible  and  invisible, 
but  in  this  I  am  yet  a  learner." 

Some  idea  as  to  the  complicated  nature  of  the  doctrines  may  be 
gathered  from  this  passage.     Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  fact 
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Everyone  that  doeth  ill  hateth  the  light,  and  conieth  not  to  the  lieht,  lest 
his  works  should  be  reproved.  But  he  that  doeth  the  truth  cometh  to  the  light, 
that  his  works  may  be  made  manifest,  that  they  have  been  wrought  in  God. — 
St.  John  iii.  20-21. 

The  love  of  the  guilty  for  darkness,  and  of  the  innocent  for 
sunlight,  is  a  very  familiar  phenomenon  to  students  of  social  science 
and  to  criminal  lawyers.  St,  John  cleariy  gives  the  rationale,  saying 
in  substance  that  the  one  is  safest  when  the  least  is  known  about 
him,  and  the  other  safest  when  the  most.  If  a  man  is  aware  that 
his  deeds  will  not  bear  scrutiny  and  that  a  chance  question  or  a 
relentless  probe  may  bring  out  the  very  secret  he  needs  to  hide,  his 
security  is  evidently  in  avoiding  every  possible  inspection.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  who  is  conscious  that  there  is  nothing  whatever 
in  his  life  or  character  which  all  men  may  not  know,  is  eager  for  the 
most  thorough  examination  into  accusations  against  him,  ver}'  well 
assured  that,  the  more  abundant  the  search-light  through  his  nature, 
the  more  certain  that  only  good  will  be  found  and  all  imputations 
dispelled. 

This  very  old  and  well-established  principle  is  often  an  even 
better  g^ide  to  conclusions  than  is  direct  evidence.  Evidence  may 
be  uncertain  or  confusing  or  contradictory,  but  the  consciousness  of 
a  respondent  as  disclosed  by  his  policy  is  most  significant.  Careful 
observers  very  often  therefore  go  first  to  the  action  of  the  attorneys 
for  the  defence.  If  they  make  fight  over  every  legal  technicality — 
the  competency  of  the  Court,  the  phraseolog>'  of  the  indictment, 
the  informality  of  process  ;  if  they  take  exception  to  each  insignifi- 
cant detail  and  ask  discharge  because  of  each  petty  punctilio ;  if 
they  are  fertile  in  evasions  and  expedients  and  stratagems ;  if  they 
seek  to  confuse  the  issue,  or  to  lead  off  from  the  direct  question,  or 
to  throw  dust  in  the  jury's  eyes;  if,  in  short,  their  continued  effort  is 
to  secure  acquittal  in  every  possible  way  save  that  of  established 
innocence  through  exhaustive  examination  of  evidence ;  these  care- 
ful observers  infer  that  coming  to  the  light  is  the  one  thing  to  be 
avoided,  and  to  be  avoided  because  of  its  superlative  danger. 

Conversely,  of  course,  prompt  response  to  accusation,  ready 
welcome  to  all  facts  which  may  elucidate  the  charge,  an  open  door 
to  everj'  pertinent  testimony,  a  thorough  co-opcratiou  with  accusers 
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spiritual  light  that  only  the  spiritually  illuminated  can  truly  sense 
them,  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  what  earth-bound  souls  call 
**  humbug"  that  an  enormous  majority  of  the  human  family  would 
probably  so  consider  it,  in  which  case  its  efficacy  would  be  lost. 
And  to  these  considerations  they  sometimes  add  that  the  Adept  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Ephesian  saints,  **  Wherefore,  putting  away  falsehood, 
speak  ye  truth  each  one  with  his  neighbour ;  for  we  are  members 
one  of  another,"  which  looks  as  if  occult  advance  favoured  rather 
honesty  than  the  reverse.  And  anyhow,  if  reaching  the  terrace  of 
enlightenment  confers  a  freedom  in  morals  which  on  earthly  planes 
is  enjoyed  on  earth  only  by  what  are  called  the  **  criminal  classes," 
why  should  there  not  be  explained  the  rationale  of  this  curious 
**  meeting  of  extremes  "  ? 

The  frequenter  of  Courts  and  the  inspired  Apostle  are  quite  at 
one,  then,  in  their  conviction  that  the  guilty  shrink  from  light  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  it,  and    the   innocent  seek   it  because  it 
guarantees  their  safety.     Ordinary  moralists  and  another  Apostle, 
himself  an  Initiate,  unite  in  judgment  that  imposture  does  not  re- 
ceive  immunity   by   claiming  a   place   in  transcendental    ethics : 
indeed,  the  Apostle  elsewhere  intimates  that  those  who  are  full  of 
deceit  have  been  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind,  which  hardly  sounds  like 
a  commendation  of  practices  against  which  the  criminal  law  is  aimed. 
It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  in  an  age  of  newspapers  and  diffused 
intelligence   Antinomian   theories   should    secure   any   very    large 
acceptance ;  and  yet  so  singular  are  the  operations  of  the  human, 
mind  when  a  supposed  elevation  frees  it  from  customary  trammels, 
and  so   ingenious    are  the  devices  of  thq  Adversary  when  trans- 
forming himself  into  an  angel  of  light,  that  this  era  may  never  b^ 
safe  from  public  claim  or  private  insistance  that  spiritual  attain- 
ment empowers  to  secular  bamboozling.     That  Jeremy  Diddler  oi' 
the  Artful  Dodger  should  demand  recognition  as  representative  of  sl 
really  more  advanced  stage  of  philosophic  and  religious  culture  may 
seem  an  almost  impossible  hypothesis  ;  belief  in  either  as  means  to 
the  nucleus  of  a  universal  brotherhood  may  seem  even  more  so ;  and 
yet  observing  readers  of  the  daily  press,  especially  that  of  America., 
feel  no  certainty  that  phenomena  as  strange  may  not  amaze  the  in- 
telligent and  dismay  the  religious  world.     Let  us  be  wary.  Brethren, 
of  the  beguilements  of  the  time,  knowing  both  the  ingenuity  of  the 
perpetrators  and  the  respectability  of  the  victims. 

AI.EX.   Fui.I^KRTON. 
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The  heaviest  cross  of  the  new  life  was  Susan  Arden ;  that 
witch-like  old  person  was  a  daily  terror,  and  when  Liz  was  out,  which 
she  nearly  always  was,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  venting  her  evil 
temper  upon  her  younger  granddaughter.  She  vented  it  by  various 
methods,  varying  from  virulent  scolding  to  physical  violence.  She 
had  reared  both  her  granddaughters  by  these  gentle  means,  but 
Liz  was  emancipated ;  she  had  made  herself  to  be  feared,  and 
assumed  the  sacred  rights  of  the  bread-winner.  Being  devoid  of 
reverence,  she  would  not  scruple  to  enforce  her  arguments  by  her 
clenched  fist  or  her  ten  nails,  and  Susan  held  discretion  to  be  the 
better  part  of  valour.  Liz  was  generous,  affectionate,  strong-minded, 
and  shrewd,  and  Jessamy  grew  to  regard  her  as  her  one  plank  in  a 
stormy  sea.  She  was  haunted  by  one  ever-present  fear — the  glass 
ball  on  the  chimney-piece.  She  had  often  seen  the  old  woman 
muttering  over  the  tarot  cards,  but  no  clients  had  visited  the  dirty 
room,  and  Jessamy  dreaded  their  advent.  She  would  be  expected  to 
assume  the  role  of  Jess,  and  she  would  not  do  it,  though  she  was 
beginning  to  recognise  the  dead  girl's  difficulties,  and  to  feel  a 
curious  half  tender,  half  contemptuous  compassion  for  those  phy- 
sical weaknesses  and  shortcomings  which  held  the  rejection  of  the 
freed  soul.  She  could  not  help  the  weakened  brain  and  nerves,  but 
she  could  help  participating  in  fraud. 

The  house  in  which  the  Ardens  lived  was  let  to  various  lodgers, 
of  varying  degrees  of  poverty.  Harsh  voices  screamed  upon  the 
staircase,  quarrels  were  rife,  intemperance  was  a  rule  proved  by 
few  exceptions ;  the  landlady  had  the  slipshod  good  nature  of  the 
lax ;  there  was  no  beauty,  no  comfort  in  the  life.  The  humanity 
was  of  a  singularly  unlovely  type.  It  was  a  hideous  lot  for  Jessamy 
Mainwaring,  with  memory  and  culture  joined  to  delicate  health 
and  weak  nerves.  Her  loneliness  was  supreme,  she  shrank  away 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  and  they  resented  it,  for  Jess  had 
been  gentle  and  good-humoured,  and  had  played  with  and 
** minded"  their  children,  when  she  was  well  enough  to  do  so. 

There  was  but  one  spot  in  the  house  where  she  could  find  quiet; 
a  little  window  that  was  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  and  that  looked 
westward.  There  was  one  room  on  that  floor ;  she  did  not  know 
who  lived  in  it ;  it  was  some  one  who  was  very  quiet,  and  the  door 
was  always  shut.    Jessamy  crouched  at  the  window  on  the  evening 
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zest  to  her  life.    He  looked  at  her  with  a  half-puzzled  expression ; 
then  he  entered  his  room,  and  she  followed  and  set  the  jug  down. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  better?" 

"  Yes— I  am  well." 

He    sat  down  and    clutched    his    pen    nervously.     Jessamy 
lingered. 

**  Do — do — you  write  ?"  she  said.  Again  the  puzzled  look  crossed 
his  face. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  bitterly.     "  I  do.     More  fool  I." 

"Why?" 

"  Why  do  I  write  ?    Because  I'm  a  fool.     Because  I  think  I've 
got  something  to  say,  and  no  one  wants  to  hear." 

He  spoke  to  himself,  rose  and  took  a  quick  turn  to  and   fro. 

**  But  they  shall  hear,"  he  cried   suddenly,  turning  his    eyes 
upon  her,  **  So  help  me  God,  they  shall !     I'll  make  them." 

"I  didn't  mean,  why  do  you  write?    What  do  you  write ? " 

He  looked  surprised. 

"Poetry,"  he  said.     "  Moonshine !  " 

He  laughed  again  ;  a  laugh  that  was  not  good  to  hear. 

"Is  this  all  poetry?" 

"Yes.     Would  you — what  an  idiot  I  am!" 

"Why?" 

"  Because  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  you  cared  to  hear," 

"  Oh  !— I  should— if  you  will  let  me." 

He  sat  down,  clutched  the  paper  nearest  him,  and  began.  1  ^  Ig 
was  soon  oblivious  of  the  girl's  presence,  mad  with  the  joy  of  crcr  -^  ma- 
ting, possessed  by  a  passion  that  lifted  him  above  the  squall  id 
garret,  the  chilly  discomfort,  the  hunger,  the  loneliness,  the  bitt*  ~zier 
disappointment.  At  length  he  stopped.  His  eyes  were  daz(  ^^, 
dazzled  with  excess  of  light.  He  dropped  the  paper  and  drew  1^-=  lis 
hand  across  his  brow. 

"  They  ought  to  listen,"  said  Jessamy  rapt  from  her  surroui 
ings.     "  If  they  do  not  listen  they  are  deaf — stone  deaf." 

He  started  violently. 

"  You  !  "  he  said,  "  you !  Aren't  you  Liz  Arden's  sister?" 

Jessamy  hesitated,  then,  the  spell  of  the  poetry  upon  her, 
answered  softly : 

"  Yes — yes,  I  am — Liz  Arden's  sister." 
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One  day  she  went  up  to  his  garret  with  a  message  from  the 
landlady,  and  found  him  sitting  idly,  his  head  sunk  between  his 
hands.  He  did  not  speak  when  she  spoke  to  him,  and  she,  drawing 
near,  rested  her  long,  thin,  tapering  fingers  on  his  arm  ;  he  looked 
up,  and  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"  I  can't  write,"  he  said  brokenly. 

**  You  can't  write  when  you're  numbed  with  cold — and  half 
starved." 

**  Great  God  !  We're  nothing  but  bodies  !  There  is  no  soul ! 
There  is  no  God  !  " 

"  Oh  hush  !  " 

"  There  is  not !  I  do  bad  work  for  lack  of  a  dinner.  They'll 
not  listen — and  I — I'm  weak — I'm  broken — I'm  done  for — I  throw 
up  the  game  !  " 

"Ah,  not  yet,  Carol — not  yet !  " 

**5lotyet?  Yes,  I  do,  Jess.  There's  one  work  I  might  do, 
and  I'll  not  do  it." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  There's  a  man  below  who  sings  at  a  place  they  call  *  The 
Mousetrap.'     Do  you  know  it  ?  " 

"  No— I  think  Liz  does." 

"  Yes.  Don't  you  go  there,  Jess.  He  would  pay  me  for  verses 
for  him  to  sing." 

"  Why  don't  you  write  them  ?" 

"  Because  I  can't." 

"  Can't !     You  can  write  anything." 

Carol  laid  his  hand  over  hers — 

"Jess,  dear,"  he  said.  "We're  friends,  you  and  I — I  never 
thought  to  make  a  friend  here.  Don't  bid  me  write  them,little  friend ! " 

"  Tell  me." 

"  That  fellow  wants  something  to  *  catch  on  with  the  public  ' — 
to  make  the  people  laugh.  You  know  what  would  make  the  Mouse- 
trap audience  laugh." 

"  Yes." 

"  I  can't  do  it,  Jess — I  could  lie — I  could  rob — I  could  murder 
— at  least  I  feel  as  though  I  could,  to  save  that  in  me  which  God 
gave — but  that  I  can't  do.  It's  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost — 
there  is  no  other." 
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THE  NECESSITY  OF  SPIRITUAL  CULTURE. 

[A  Paper  read  before  the  Young  Men^s  Association^  Baroda^ 

{Concluded  from  p.  244.) 

It  will  thus  appear  that  as  science  is  wanting  in  life,  philosophy 
is  wanting  in  thought,  morality  in  love.  It  is  all  a  struggle  out  and 
out,  and  he  succeeds  who  under  the  toughest  sinew  conceals  the 
most  subtle  cunning.  We  do  not  understand  that  love  which  knows 
no  jealousy,  creates  no  riyalr}-,  which  settles  in  calm  peacefulness 
and  unity.  The  love  we  understand  is  mechanical  love,  love  that 
can  be  put  out  by  death,  put  off  by  divorce,  and  measured  by  civil 
damages. 

Thus  we  see  how  science,  philosophy,  and  morals,  all  centre 
round  the  Individual,  round  the  animal ;  not  only  in  each  of  these 
being  nothing  more  than  individual  opinion,  but  in  setting  up  the 
individual,  enjoying  the  greatest  liberty  and  secure  of  its  imaginary 
rights,  as  the  ideal  worth  approaching,  after  all  our  study,  all  our 
observation,  all  our  philosophy.  This  is  an  ideal  without  life, 
without  emotion,  without  thought,  without  love.  The  individual 
which  has  been  the  ground  of  the  compromise  between  right  and 
liberty  is  a  dead  machine  ever  at  strife  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
Our  education,  our  science,  our  philosophy,  are  all  individualistic, 
stop  at  the  individual,  circle  round  it,  and  know  no  bridge  from 
individual  to  individual,  caste  to  caste,  country  to  country,  nation 
to  nation. 

The  inductive  method  has  confined  us  so  much  to  particulars, 
that  we  have  lost  the  general  in  the  particular.  Science  g^ves  us  no 
life,  philosophy  gives  us  no  thought,  morality  gives  us  no  love ;  and 
we  are  taught  to  approach  an  ideal  of  material  organization,  nervous 
processes,  governed  by  whatiscalled  the  struggle  for  existence,  leading 
to  survival  of  what  we  must  call  the  strongest.  The  whole  spirit  of  the 
education  based  upon  these  conclusions  is  purely  individualistic,  it 
does  not  profess  to  see,  and  cannot  see,  beyond  matter,  beyond 
nervous  processes,  and  beyond  the  struggle  for  existence.  Educa- 
tion ignores  the  emotional  moral  man,  it  addresses  itself  only  to  the 
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look  upon  as  the  right,  dissolves  itself  in  the  idea  of  so  much  experi- 
ence necessary  to  the  individual  and  the  race,  in  its  education  to  the 
realization  of  the  All. 

Liberty  is  impossible  in  any  sense  other  than  liberty  of  spirit, 
and  the  controversy  between  necessity  and  free-will,  which  has 
engaged  the  minds  of  philosophers  from  Thales  to  Kant,  settles 
into  the  unmistakable  freedom  of  spirit  in  the  circle  of  necessity 
through  which  it  travels  to  self-realization.  We  lose  the  particular 
in  the  general,  and  learn  to  employ  that  much  misunderstood  but 
time-honoured  instrument  of  logical  research,  viz,^  Deduction,  in 
place  of  the  misleading  Induction  of  modem  science.  From  spirit 
as  the  All,  we  can  easily  descend  to  every  and  any  particular  as  so 
much  manifestation  of  spirit.  Spirit  is  thus  the  synthesis  of  all 
science,  all  philosophy,  all  morals ;  it  is  the  All. 

So  far,  gentlemen,  it  is  only  as  a  hypothesis  that  I  put  to  you 
the  idea  of  spirit.  It  is  a  hypothesis  that  would  better  explain 
science,  better  assure  philosophy,  better  sustain  morality.  But  I 
would  now  show  you,  if  I  can,  by  direct,  positive  proof  that  this 
assumption  need  not  at  all  be  a  hypothesis.  I  would  at  the  begin- 
ning request  your  attention  to  the  names  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Berkeley, 
Spinoza,  Kant,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  and  many  thinkers  of  ancient 
and  modern  note,  not  to  mention  Buddha,  Shankara,  Krishna, 
Christ,  Mahomed,  Zoroaster,  Confucius,  and  all  religious  thinkers 
of  every  age  of  the  world,  who  have  asserted  and  proved  the  exis- 
tence of  spirit  in  this  sense  of  the  word.  But  apart  from  this 
testimony,  let  us  examine  a  few  of  the  facts  of  our  experience  and 
consciousness.  In  all  our  thoughts,  all  our  acts,  all  our  experiences, 
there  is  an  underlying  thread  of  consciousness  which  holds  the 
variety  of  thoughts  and  things  in  one  common  yet  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct whole,  and  enables  every  being  to  mark  off, '  in  time  past  as 
well  as  present,  so  much  of  experience  as  **  ?ntficy  This  Ego^  the 
**  I "  that  binds  all  facts  of  consciousness,  all  thoughts,  all  feelings, 
all  acts  of  the  will,  is  something  which  no  science  can  explain.  It 
was,  I  think,  Descartes  who  said  **  I  think,  therefore  I  am"  {cogito^ 
ergo  sum) ;  and  this  "I"  has  from  the  beginning  been  relied  upon, 
as  the  most  undeniable  fact  of  our  being.  You  must  empty  this 
**  I "  of  all  facts,  all  differences,  all  things,  and  what  will  yet  remain 
as  a  unit  of  simple  consciousness  is  identical  with  that  which  we 
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declare  this  knowledge  to  consist  in  knowing  love  of  every  self  as 
one's  own  self.  This  done,  you  realise  the  meaning  of  the  text, 
"  Thou  art  That."  Heart-culture  is  a  theme  vast  and  interesting,  but 
the  time  at  my  disposal  forbids  me  from  pursuing  it  further  than 
referring  to  the  absence  of  heart-culture  or  spiritual  culture  in  all 
our  present-day  science,  morality  and  education. 

The  drying-up  of  the  sources  of  the  spiritual  watering  our  daily 
life  and  experience  received  here  in  India  is  due  to  the  scorching 
influence  of  the  West.  And  we  who  are  still  living  under  the  dead 
forms  of  spirit,  so  to  speak,  may  well  understand  the  force  of  these 
remarks  if  we  stop  to  examine  a  few  of  our  Eastern  ideals  and 
modes  of  life  and  education.  Let  us,  for  instance,  see  how  educa- 
tion was  here  conducted  in  ancient  times.  There  were  schools,  but 
no  classes,  no  examinations,  no  competitions,  and  yet  you  find  the 
best  scholars,  the  best  writers,  the  best  statesmen,  the  world  has 
ever  produced.  Even  the  course  of  studies  led  naturally  to  the 
spiritual  ideal  which  every  being  was  expected  to  approach  and 
realise  in  its  life.  If  you  begin  the  study  of  grammar,  for  instance, 
you  will  necessarily  come  to  that  part  of  it  which,  dealing  with 
the  relation  between  names  and  things,  will  take  you  into  logic  or 
Nyaya.  The  study  of  logic  must  lead  the  student  to  the  question  of 
truth  and  evidence,  which  finds  an  answer  in  the  first  MimSnsa. 
The  moral  issues  involved  in  logical  evidence  force  upon  you  the 
SSnkhya  and  Yoga  systems  of  life.  And  the  world-conception,  the 
moral  ideal,  found  in  these  and  the  first  Mimansa  lead  naturally  to 
the  Advaita,  the  true  ideal  of  spirit.  Even  if  you  read  rhetoric,  or 
medicine,  or  any  work  of  technical  art,  you  will  find  the  treatise 
begin  and  end  with  enunciating  and  establishing  the  connection  of 
that  science  or  art  with  the  highest  "science  and  the  highest  art,  the 
ideal  of  spirit.  All  study  thus  pointed  to  the  spiritual  philosophy 
as  its  source,  guide  and  aim. 

Many  of  you  have  studied  Sanskrit,  have  learnt  Vyakarana  and 
Nyaya  and  Veddnta,  but  how  many  of  you  have  been  conscious  of 
the  link  between  each  and  each,  the  chain  that  leads  from  one  to 
another,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  Advaita  ?  And  yet  you  feel  quite 
unconcerned  at  having  lost  the  old  methods  of  teaching,  you  feel 
very  comfortable  with  your  labour  rendered  easy  in  manuals  and 
abstracts  of  Sanskrit  grammar  and  Sanskrit  philosophy.    Even  the 
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sight  of  the  deep  meaning  underlying  every  rite  and  custom ;  and 
losing  the  only  mother  who  can  keep  these  things  tenderly  fresh  in 
our  heart  and  memory,  the  living  Sanskrit  language,  we  learned  to 
despise  ourselves,  to  distrust  ourselves,  and  thus  lost  also  the  land 
we  called  our  own.  No  slavery  more  degrading,  no  curse  more 
withering,  can  ever  be  inflicted  upon  a  nation  than  teaching  it  to  be 
irreverent  to  its  glorious  past.  Intellect  understands  intellect, 
spirit  can  understand  spirit ;  and  the  spirit  ha\dng  been  lost,  we  lost 
everything  bound  up  with  spirit.  It  is  vain  therefore  to  think  of 
such  frivolous  objections  to  the  ideal  of  spirit.  It  never  teaches 
indolence;  it  promotes  activity,  it  orders  work.  Look  there  at 
Arjuna  desponding  on  the  field  of  Kurukshetra,  indulging  in  those 
arguments  of  right  and  wrong  which  intellect  addresses  to  intellect, 
and  virtually  making  up  his  mind  to  waive  all  idea  of  fight  with  his 
relatives  and  friends.  The  divine  teacher,  Shn  Krishna,  explains  to 
him  the  ideal  of  spiritual  life  and  exhorts  Arjuna  to  do  his  duty  by 
himself  without  doing  or  enjoying  the  act.  Says  Krishna  :  "  He 
who  relates  himself  not  with  the  act  as  doer,  nor  with  the  result  as 
sufferer,  lays  by  no  store  of  karma^  nor  does  the  act,  though  he 
should  destroy  all  the  three  worlds  at  one  stroke."  And  Arjuna,  too, 
bowing  down  in  reverence,  declares  himself  cured  of  all  doubt,  and 
ready  to  do  his  Master's  bidding.  The  rest  is  too  well-known  to 
you;  but  the  moral  is  plain  that  spiritual  culture  cannot  lead  to 
indolence  or  want  of  the  sense  of  responsible  duty.  L<uxur>'',  sweet 
indolence,  effeminate  forms  of  fashion,  false  etiquette,  gather  easily 
and  naturally  round  a  life  bound  to  the  material  or  the  intellectual 
ideal,  where,  in  the  struggle  for  existence ,  ever>'  individual  tries  to 
get  the  better  of  his  neighbour,  through  the  inconceivably  secret 
means  of  hypocrisy  and  cant.  Spiritual  life  is  straight,  honest,  free, 
dutiful,  all  love  and  light.  It  has  no  dissembling,  no  monster  of 
ennui  to  be  relieved  from,  it  being  ever  cheerful  and  active. 

If  thus  far  then  is  made  out  for  the  necessity  of  spiritual  culture, 
at  the  present  day,  you  will  naturally  ask  how  such  culture  can  be 
brought  about.  I  think  I  have  done  my  part  when  I  have  brought 
you  to  understand  the  necessity  of  spiritual  culture,  and  it  will  be  your 
own  look  out  to  see  whether  you  will  seek  for  it  in  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal God  or  impersonal  Brahman ;  whether  within  the  pale  of  this 
religion  or  that.     You,  friends,  have  the  spiritual  germ  in  you ;  do  not 
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THEOSOPHICAL  ACTIVITIES. 

The  President-Founder  of  the  Theosophical  Society  reached 
Marseilles  on  May  30th,  and  was  met  there  by  a  heavy  mail  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  including  the  news  of  the  American  secession.  He 
has  gone  on  to  Madrid,  to  stay  with  H.  P.  B.'s  old  friend,  Senor  Xifre,  the 
Presidentof  the  Madrid  Lodge,  and  will  shortly  come  on  to  England,  to  the 
European  Headquarters,  where  he  will  take  up  his  abode.  The  veteran 
President,  judging  from  his  letter  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
European  Section,  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  amused  at  the  wonderful 
legal  arguments  which  are  supposed  to  demolish  his  beloved  Society, 
and,  like  most  people,  feels  it  impossible  to  take  them  seriously. 

Indian  Section. 

From  Adyar  we  have  an  account  of  the  usual  celebration  of  White 
Lotus  Day  ;  Mr.  Tokuzava  read  a  chapter  from  the  Light  of  Asia^  and 
some  Brahmans  read  the  15th  chapter  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita;  much  good 
feeling  for  H.  P.  B.  was  shown. 

At  Calcutta — where  the  Acting  General  Secretary  was  staying 
at  the  time — White  Lotus  Day  was  also  celebrated,  but  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  usual  Indian  news  has  not  arrived,  and  no  particulars  are 
therefore  to  hand. 

Two  Branches  that  had  been  in  obscuration — those  of  Periacolam 
and  Vellore — are  again  regularly  at  work. 

We  learn  from   The  Theosophist  ot  the  very  useful  work  done  by 
Pandit  Anantakrishna  Shastri,  the  learned  and  amiable  presiding  deity 
of  the  Adyar  Library,  in  collecting  some  fifty  valuable  MSS.  in  Souther 
India.     The  Maharaja  of  Travancore  gave  Rs.  250  towards  publishin 
an  edition  of  Shankaracharya*s  Ananda  Lahiri, 

The    President's    School    for   Pariahs  is    flourishing,   and   muc 
gratitude  is  felt  towards  !iim  for  this  charitable  work. 

European  Section. 

The  donations  to  the  European  Section  have  been  very  small  fc 


the  past  few  months  and  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  requirement^^^^:^  s. 
The  amount  received  from  April  20th  to  May  20th  was  ;^ii  175.  9</. 
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Convention  of  the  Sub- section  has  been  held,  but  no  report  has  yet 
been  forwarded  to  us. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  many  testify  to  the  great  use  they  find 
in  the  Secret  Doctrine  and  Scvai  Principles  classes. 

America. 

The  majority  of  members  of  the  American  Society  have  withdrawn 
from  the  Theosophical  Society  and  have  established  a  new  Society  under 
the  title  of  **  the  Theosophical  Society  in  America."  It  held  its  "  first 
Convention  '*  immediately  after  the  secession,  and  proclaimed  its 
Constitution  on  April  29th,  1895.  The  Constitution  is  said  to  be  **for 
the  Theosophical  Society  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,"  but  allows 
organizations  and  persons,  **  wherever  situated,"  to  "  be  affiliated  with, 
or  become  members  of,  this  Society."  The  Society  has  elected  Mr.  W. 
Q.  Judge  President  for  life,  with  power  to  nominate  his  successor; 
Dr.  Buck  is  Vice-President.  Having  concluded  its  elections  and 
discussions  the  **  First  Annual  Convention  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
in  America  adjourned." 

The  particulars  above  given  are  taken  from  New  England  Notes  for 
May  I  St,  and  the  important  points  aretextually  quoted.  The  /*a/A  confirms 
the  fact  that  the  Convention  which  began  as  the  **  Ninth  Annual  Con- 
vention "  changed  into  the  **  First  Annual  Convention,"  thus  marking 
the  severance  from  the  Theosophical  Society  and  the  birth  of  a  new 
Society. 

An  interesting  event  was  the  reading  by  Dr.  Archibald  Keightley 
of  Mr.  Judge's  defence  to  the  charges  laid  against  him  by  Mrs.  Besant.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  see  that  Mr.  Judge  was  able  to  deal  so  fully  with  the 
evidence  that  the  defence  took  an  hour  and  a  half  to  read,  and  was 
considered  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  although  Mr.  Judge  had  no  more 
exact  knowledge  of  the  evidence  than  he  has  had  since  May  or  June  last, 
and  he  had  hitherto  pleaded  that  he  could  not  answer  because  of  his 
ignorance  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Judge  has  written  to  the  President  of  the  T.  S.  that  he  is  not 
and  never  has  been  the  Vice-President  of  the  T.  S.,  and  that  the  office 
is  therefore  vacant.  As  it  is  undeniably  vacant  by  the  secession  of  Mr. 
Judge  from  the  T.  S.  it  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  any  debate  on 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Fullerton  has  sent  round  to  members  of  the  T.  S.  a  **  Narra- 
tive," stating  various  things  that  had  shaken  his  faith  in  Mr.  Judge's 
integrity,  and  detailing  the  circumstances  that  led  to  his  final  severance 
of  all  connexion  with  him  in  work. 
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Dr.  Allen  Griffiths  came  to  Chicago  to  work  for  Mr.  Judge,  and 
seven  new  members  pledged  to  secession  were  taken  in  on  the  day  of 
meeting ;  despite  this,  an  amendment  was  carried  by  thirty  to  twenty- 
nine  inserting  the  word  ** repudiate"  for  "  ratify,"  and  striking  out  all 
after  **  Convention."  The  Branch  then  elected  Mr.  G.  E.  Wright  as 
President.  The  Shila  Branch  of  Chicago  is  unanimous  against  seces- 
sion, and  we  have  news  of  seven  other  branches,  making  nine  to  begin 
with  for  the  re-organising  Section.  The  twenty-nine  dissident  mem- 
bers of  the  Chicago  Branch  have  withdrawn,  and  formed  a  I/>dge  of 
the  new  Society. 

Australasian  Section. 

The  Secret  Doctrine  class  which  meets  for  Tuesday  evenings  is  still 
well  attended,  and  the  interest  in  it  well  kept  up.  Miss  Edger  has 
recently  started  a  Corresponding  Class  in  connection  with  the  Lodge, 
which  is  so  far  proving  useful,  not  only  to  local  members,  but  to  the 
more  isolated  members  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  colony.  On  the 
suggestion  of  C.  W.  Sanders,  a  class  has  recently  been  formed  for  the 
systematic  study  of  The  Voice  of  the  Silence,  It  meets  every  fortnight, 
and  interest  in  it  is  well  maintained. 

During  the  month  the  following  is  the  record  of  our  public  efforts: 
on  March  22nd,  open  Lodge  meeting,  W.  Will  read  a  paper  upon  **  Self- 
made  Men  and  Women ; "  March  29th  was  devoted  to  selecting  Mrs. 
Draffin  as  the  delegate  for  the  Auckland  branch  to  the  inaugural  Con- 
vention of  the  newly  constituted  Australasian  Section.  She  left  on 
April  3rd,  accompanied  by  Miss  L.  J.  Browne,  who  went  on  her  own 
account.  On  Sunday  evening,  March  31st,  in  the  Choral  Hall,  W.  H. 
Draffin  lectured  on  **The  Dangers  which  Threaten  our  Children," 
referring  to  the  forms  of  vice  characteristic  of  colonial  youth ;  April 
5th,  open  Lodge  meeting,  Mrs.  Cooper  read  a  good  paper  upon  **The 
Higher  Self,"  and  on  Sunday  evening,  April  14th,  in  the  Choral  Hall, 
Miss  L.  Edger,  M.A.,  lectured  upon  "The  Theosophic  View  of  the 
Atonement." 

Auckland,  N.Z.  W. 
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be  somewhat  late  in  the  day  to  review  Taylor's  translation.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  that  brave  pioneer's  work  will  require  no  re- 
commendation, for  they  know  that  Taylor  was  more  than  a  mere 
scholar,  he  was  a  "philosopher"  also.  Those  who  do  not  know  of 
Taylor,  and  who  cannot  read  Greek,  must  also  be  content,  for  there  is 
no  other  translation  into  the  English  tongue.    We  repeat  again  that 

# 

the  appearance  in  the  same  year  of  two  reprints  of  Taylor's  works. 
The  Select  Works  of  Plotinus  (Bohn  Libraries),  and  the  book  under 
notice,  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  if  the  present  writer  can  do  anything 
in  the  matter,  the  series  of  reprints  will  not  end  here.  Meantime 
Jamblichus  de  Mysteriis  is  strongly  recommended  to  the  notice  of  all 
serious  students. 

G.  R«  S.  M. 

lyES  Croyances  Fondamentales  du  Bouddhisme. 

By  Arthur  Arnould.    [Paris :  Publications  de  la  Societe  Theosophique, 
II,  Rue  de  la  Chaussee-d'Antin  ;  1895.    Price  \fr.  50.] 

This  little  book  of  seventy-two  pages  is  intended  entirely  as  a 
propagandist  effort,  and  does  not  profess  to  do  more  than  set  forth  the 
subject  in  a  popular  and  understandable  form.  Mons.  Arthur  Arnould, 
whose  taking  style  is  so  well-known  to  the  readers  of  Le  Figaro^ 
VEclaire,  etc.,  has  adorned  his  subject  with  the  results  of  a  long  life 
of  literary  activity,  and  brings  a  polished  pen  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  task.  The  booklet  of  the  President  of  our  French  Branch  should 
have  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  and  though  it  goes  far  outside  the 
official  limits  of  Buddhism,  should  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
main  outlines  of  the  teaching  of  Gautama  Shakya  Muni. 

Though  we  cannot  agree  with  Mons.  Arnould  that  Buddhism  is 
**la  fille  ainee"  of  Theosophy,  regarded  as  the  mother  of  all  religions 
(P-  7)»  we  felicitate  him  on  his  happy  phrase  on  Protestantism,  ••  II 
n'a  jamais  eu  d'Esoterisme,  n'etant  guere  qu'une  amputation  du  Syvi- 
bolisme''  (p.  19).  Admirable  again  is  the  simile  our  colleague  employs 
to  emphasise  the  danger  of  flying  to  the  opposite  extreme  when  dis- 
satisfied with  either  materialism  or  superstition — •*  II  gele  au  pole 
Nord.  Nous  nous  precipitous  au  pole  Sud — et  il  y  gile  egalenienV^ 
(P-  35)-  In  brief,  Les  Croyaiues  Fondamentales  du  Bouddhisme  is  a  useful 
addition  to  theosophical  literature  in  France. 

G.  R.  S.  M 
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and  Tattvas.  Dr.  Hartniann  expounds  gether  with  a  short  introduction  to  the 
the  nature  of  Pitris,  Larva;,  and  Demons  former  paper.  The  writer  of  "  Regenera- 
according  to  Madame  Blavatsky^s  teach-  tion"  expounds  most  peculiar  mystical 
ing.  Other  short  articles  and  notes  of  ideas  in  an  able  manner,  the  point  of 
an  interesting  character  complete  the  view  being  a  somewhat  extreme  Chris- 
number,  tian    one.      The    concluding    paper    is 

A.  merely  a  short  note  on  the  formation  of 
the   brain    and    nerves,   describing   the 


SOPHIA  {Madrid),  various  centres. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  5:— H.  P.  B.\s  article  on  ^ 

the   "Babel    of    Modern    Thought"    is  

concluded  in  this  number.    The  trans-  OURSELVES  {London). 

lations    of    Letters    that    have     helped  Vol.  I,  No.  2: — Contains  a  nicely  written 

me,     the    life    of    Madame     Blavatsky  article  by  P.  C.  Tovey.      "Helios"   re- 

by  her    sister,  and  the  Buildin;*  of  the  quires   severe    repression,  and    appears 

Kosmos    are    continued.       M.    Trevino  rather   confused    as    to    the   difference 

begins  a  critical  exposition  of  a  recently  between  very  blank  verse  and  prose, 

published  book,  El  Origen  Poli^drico  de  A. 

*las  EspecieSy  which  attempts  to  work  out  

a  scheme  of  evolution  along  geometrical  JOURNAL    OF    THE    MAHA-BODHI 

and  mathematical  lines,  taking  the  for-  SOCIETY  [Calcutta). 
niation  of  regular  solids  as  the  basis  of      ^.^j  j^,  No.  i  :-Contains  a  translation 

the  theor>'.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Brdhniana  Dhammikasutta 

and  the  beginning  of  a  list  of  Pdli  tech- 

„  iiical  tenns,  an  article  on  "The  Sacred 

ANTAHKARANA  {Barcelona).  Science,"  and  a  number  of  short  notes 

Vol.   II,   No.    17:— This   issue   of  our  and  papers  of  varying  interest.    There 

little  Spanish  periodical  contains  a  trans-  are  no  articles  of  special  note. 

lation  of  an  article  on  Death  and  Re-  A. 

birth  from  Le  Lotus  Bleu,  Chapter  II  of  

the  new  translation    of    the    Bhagavad  JOURNAL  OF  THE  BUDDHIST  TEXT 
cm  and  the  conclusion  of  the  A  B  C  of         SOCIETY  OF  INDIA  {Calcutta). 

Theosophy.                                             ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  3:-The  "Proceedings"  of 

'  the  Society  are   of  the   most   severely 

THE  THEOSOPHIC  GLEANER  t^«^l»ni<=«l  "^t"-"^.  «"«!  *'°''»ify  7*'"«K 

contains  a    Buddhist    tale,    "The    Mer- 

Vol.  IV,  No.  9:-This  is  an  unusually  ^^^^^^.^  ^y.^^ ,.    ^.^^h    the   usual    promi- 

good  number,  containing  a  short  article  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  "moral,"  a  translation  of  a 

on  "Our  Legitimate  Work  in  this  Life,"  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Sahasptka,  "The 

the  first  portion  of  a  paper  on  the  Sun,  g^^^^.  ^^  j..„^  MandliAtA,"  and  an  article 

and  well  selected  extracts    from  other  on  "Buddhism  in  Japan."     "ThCvSequel 

periodicals.    The  number  concludes  with  ^^  ^^^  g^^^  ^^  Izotiskka"  is  also  given, 

short  notes  on  various  subjects.  .^  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^her  stumbling  order. 

*^-  A. 


THE      TRANSACTIONS      OF      THE   XEOSOFISK  TIDSKRIFT  {Stockholm). 

SCOTTISH  LODGE  {Edinburf^h).  ,  o  ^.t-  1.  *     u 

June,  1895 : — ^This  number  seems  to  be 

Vol.  II,  No.  19: — This  number  includes   quite  one  of  the  best.      We   first    meet 

a  paper  on  "Regeneration,"  and  one  on    with  a  paper  on  "The  Killing  out  of  the 

"The  Tattvas  in  Modern   Science,"  to-    lyower  Self,"  by  Mr.  Ljungstrom,  one  of 
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Mental    Suggestion,'*    and     "  Thought  of  articles  on  "What  is  Modem  Chris- 
Direction."  tianity  ? "  is  continued  in  these  numbers. 

A.  The  review  of  The  Buddhism  of  Tibet  is 

reprinted  from  LuciFHR,  and  the  trans- 

THE  NORTHERN  THEOSOPHIST  lation    of  the  elaborate  Visuddhimagga 

{Redcar).  proceeds. 

Vol.    II,  No.   19: — ^The  editor  begins 

with  some  remarks  on  the  constitution  of  

the  Theosophical  Society,  which  appears  OTHER  PtTBLICATIONS. 
to  be  110  Society,  but  a  chaotic  collection  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  received  the  following : 
of  I/>dges.  The  awkward  fact  of  un-  y;^  Moslefu  World;  Book  Notes,  con- 
attached  members  is  airily  disposed  of,  gig^j^g  ^^j^iy  ^^  ^  ^3^  ^f  second-hand 
to  the  editor's  satisfaction,  if  not  to  theirs,  y^^^^  ^^  ^  obtained  at  7,  Duke  Street ; 
The  editor  has  evidently  been  trying  to  jr^  Sanfndrga  Bodhint ;  Revue  des 
solve  the  problem  as  to  whether  he  Sciences  HermSiiques,  which  is  no  review, 
exists  de  jure  or  only  de  facto,  and  has  ^^t  a  bookseller's  catalogue ;  American 
been  somewhat  unhinged  by  the  effort.  Oriental  Department  Paper,  containing 
"The  Revolt  of  the  Personality "  deals  translations  of  parts  of  the  Mundaka 
with  self-control,  and  Miss  Shaw  writes  upanishad  and  Vdyu  Put  Ana ;  The  yfg- 
on  "  Womanhood."  nostic  Journal,  with    its    usual   crusade 

^  against    orthodox    Christianity;    Light, 

containing  many  interesting  articles  and 

THE   BUDDHIST  (Cohfndo).  reports  of  lectures,  among  the  latter  Mr. 

Vol.  VII,  Nos.  13  to  16 : — The    series   Taylor's  lecture  on  Spirit  Photographs 


Women's  Printing  Society,  Liiiitbu,  66,  Whitcomb  Street,  W.C. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  how  in  many  ** savage"  races  traditions 
and  customs  remain  indicative  of  knowledge  that  has  vanished 
away.  Among  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  these  are  specially 
noticeable,  and  show  very  plainly  that  the  ancestors  of  this  remark- 
able race  were  possessors  of  at  least  some  fragments  of  Occult  learn- 
ing. Ere  the  colonising  English  set  foot  in  the  islands  there  were 
schools  of  astronomy,  mythology,  pharmacy  and  historj*  open  to  the 
eldest  sons  of  high  priests — the  priesthood  being  hereditary — and 
schools  of  agriculture,  manufacture,  fishing  and  hunting  open  to  all. 
In  the  first-named  schools  the  traditional  man  trams,  etc.,  were 
rehearsed,  the  most  scrupulous  care  being  exercised  to  preserve  the 
magnetic  isolation  of  the  pupils,  and  the  students  were  examined  at 
intervals,  the  "  pass  examination  "  being  a  manifestation  of  the 
power  to  kill  a  person  with  an  invocation.  Sacred  teaching  was 
given  only  between  sunset  and  midnight,  the  teachers  were  unpaid, 
and  celibacy  was  enforced  on  the  pupils.  The  school  of  astronomy 
held  its  sessions  from  sunset  to  sunrise ;  stars  were  observed  and  the 
periods  for  cropping,  bird  and  fish  catching,  etc.,  were  fixed.  One, 
two  or  three  women  were  present  to  perform  religious  rites. 

Atua  is  the  One  from  whom  all  proceeds,  and  He  began  the 
work  of  creation  in  darkness,  singing:  **  Po  (darkness)  begat  Teao 
(light)."  Fourteen  arc  the  heavens,  and  many  are  the  Gods  ;  some 
live  in  the  heavens  and  some,  for  their  disobedience,  were  cast  down 
into  the  lower  worlds  and  dwell  there.  There  was  war  in  heaven, 
and  the  conquered  were  sent  '^  tumbling  down  to  the  worlds  below.'' 
Blood  and  fat  are  man's  life  and  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  the  spirit — 
the  **cave  of  Vishnu."  Man's  body  came  from  the  red  earth,  and 
his  lungs  from  the  clouds ;  his  heart,  kidneys,  blood  and  Spirit  were 
obtained  from  God  by  prayer.  Man's  Soul  was  to  be  trained,  and 
Wi  taught :  "  Educate  and  build  up  the  Soul,  that  it  may  go 
correctly  to  the  world  of  Spirits."  When  I  was  in  New  Zealand  I 
sought  information  about  the  race  that  dwelt  there  ere  the  white 
man  came,  and  learned  much  from  some  who  had  studied  carefully. 
The  above  facts  were  gathered  from  John  White's  monograph,  T/ie 
A7ictc?ii  History  of  the  Maoris, 
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He  Himself  made  to  Rudra.  We  also  read  often  in  the  Scripture 
that  Maharshi  Narada  and  others  re-incarnated.  Even  in  the  Vedas 
we  read  that  Brahma  Gnyanis  reincarnate.  Some  of  these  re- 
incarnate after  leaving  the  present  body ;  others,  by  the  power  of 
Yoga,  enter  other  bodies,  while  still  remaining  in  the  present  body. 
All  these  appear,  from  the  Scripture,  to  have  mastered  the  meaning 
of  all  the  Vedas.  These — Apantaratamas  and  others — Who  have 
been  ordered  to  perform  the  duties  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  world,  remain  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties.  Just  as  the 
Sun,  after  performing  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  system  (Jagat) 
for  one  thousand  Yugas,  at  the  end  of  that  period  enjoys  Mukti, 
without  rising  or  setting  ;  just  as  the  living  Brahma  Gnyanis  enjoy 
Mukti  after  exhausting  their  Karma  ;  so  Apantaratamas  and  others, 
Who  are  Ishvaras  (Lords)  being  appointed  by  Parameshvara  (the 
Supreme  Lord)  for  different  duties,  remain  till  the  orders  are  ful- 
filled, and  enjoy  Moksha  after  that. 


*     * 


This  puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  Shan- 
kardcharya  it  was  possible  for  Jivanmuktas  to  remain  within  the 
sphere  of  earth,  in  order  to  discharge  the  duties  laid  upon  Them  by 
supreme  authority.  In  one  of  the  sections  of  the  forthcoming  third 
volume  of  T/ic  Secret  Doctrine^  entitled  **  The  Myster>'  of  Buddha," 
there  is  an  explanation  intensely  interesting  to  all  Occult  students, 
dealing  in  detail  with  the  conditions  under  which  continued  work 
on  earth  is  possible  for  even  the  loftiest  Souls.  In  this  connexion 
is  also  shown  the  relationship  that  existed  between  the  Buddha, 
Shankaracharya,  Jesus,  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  others. 


It  is  very  interesting  to  find  Prof.  Roberts-Austen,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 
lecturing  on  metals  at  the  Royal  Institution,  speaking  of  **  certain 
phases  in  the  life-history  of  metals,"  saying  that  metals  and  alloys 
**  really  present  close  analogies  to  living  organisms,"  and  affirming 
**  that  a  future  generation  will  speak  of  the  evolution  of  metals  as  we 
now  do  of  that  of  animals,  and  that  observers  will  naturally  turn  to  the 
sun  as  the  field  in  which  this  evolution  can  best  be  studied."  How 
delightful,  too,  to  listen  to  the  learned  Professor  of  the  nineteenth 
century  speaking  with  a  certain  almost  affectionate  regard  of  the 
once-derided  alchemists : 
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Writing  in  1888  a  warm  letter  of  invitation  to  Lansdowne  Road,  she 
says : 

Do  come,  I  shall  be  so  glad,  my  love  for  the  benighted  Hindus  having  been 
increasing  these  years  in  proportion  to  your  love  for  the  civilization  and  sciences 
of  those  accursed  Europeans — the  symbol  of  every  evil. 

Poor  Europeans  !  yet  she  loved  many  of  them  well,  and  they  stood 
by  her  faithfully  to  the  end.  And  surely,  also  Masters  have  Their 
disciples  in  all  lands,  although  more  in  India  than  elsewhere. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  European  Section  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  assembled  at  the  Portman  Rooms,  Baker 
Street,  on  July  4th,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President- 
Founder  at  10  a.m.  A  large  number  of  delegates  were  present  and 
many  members  and  friends.  The  President,  on  taking  the  chair, 
was  challenged  as  to  his  right  to  take  it  by  a  delegate  of  the  Bow 
Lodge — a  challenge  at  once  put  aside  as  unconstitutional.  After 
the  roll-call  and  the  election  of  Messrs.  Mead  and  Glass  as  Secre- 
taries of  the  Convention,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Indian 
Section,  and  Dr.  Weekes  Burnett,  the  delegate  of  fifteen  of  the 
Branches  in  America  now  organizing  as  the  American  Section,  were 
received.  An  attempt  of  the  delegate  of  the  Bow  Lodge  to  have 
read  from  the  minutes  of  the  last  Convention  some  matter  referring 
to  contentions  was  defeated,  and  the  Chairman  then  delivered  his 
opening  address,  an  able  and  conciliator)"  account  of  the  late 
troubles  and  present  position  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

Dr.  Archibald  Keightley,  President  of  the  H.  P.  B.  Lodge,  then 
asked  that  a  resolution  of  Mr.  Coryn's  challenging  the  d^  jure 
existence  of  the  Society,  should  be  taken  before  the  election  of 
officers.  The  President  ruled  that  the  motion  was  out  of  order, 
since  the  President,  with  the  formal  approval  of  his  General 
Council,  had  already  decided  that  the  legal  status  of  the  Society 
was  unimpeachable,  and  their  decision  was  the  law  of  the  Society, 
until  the  President  was  impeached,  the  General  Secretaries  were 
discharged,  and  a  new  Council  had  reversed  the  decision.  The 
President's  ruling  was  hotly  challenged,  and  with  rare  generosity, 
the  President  permitted  argument  on  his  ruling,  and  the  final  sub- 
mission  of  it   to  the  vote  of  the   Convention ;    it  was  upheld  by 
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he  replied  to  the  greeting  and  by  his  expression  of  the  hope  that 
the  effect  of  all  the  troubles  might  be  the  drawing  together  more 
closely  of  all  the  members  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  Mrs. 
Besant's  resolution  for  a  Committee  to  receive  and  consider  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  was  then  adopted  in  a  slightly  modified 
form,  and  the  Committee  proposed  by  her — and  previously  sub- 
mitted by  her  to  the  Blavatsky  Lodge — was  agreed  to :  Dr.  Westcott, 
Dr.  Coryn,  Messrs.  Sinnett,  Mead,  Firth,  Corbett,  Jevons,  Miss 
Cooper  and  herself.  At  the  evening  meeting  **  Reincarnation  "  was 
chosen  as  the  subject,  and  short  speeches  were  made  by  the 
President,  Messrs.  Mead,  Kingsland,  Firth,  B.  Keightley,  Glass, 
lyeadbeater  and  Mrs.  Besant. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Convention,  resolutions  of  fraternal 
good  wishes  were  passed  unanimously  to  the  new  Theosophical 
Society  in  America — moved  by  Mr.  Kingsland  and  seconded  by 
Mrs.  Besant — to  the  loyal  Branches  of  the  late  American  Section  of 
the  Theosophical  Society,  now  organising  as  a  new  section — pro- 
posed by  Mrs.  Cooper  Oakley  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Firth — and 
to  the  Australian  Section — proposed  by  Mrs.  Besant  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Williams,  a  word  of  thanks  to  Countess  Wachtmeister  anc 
Mr.  Staples  being  included  in  this.  An  amendment  to  the  greeting^^  g 
of  the  loyal  Branches  in  America  was  moved  by  a  private  member.  ^Mrr, 
but  negated  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Lodges.  A  useful  dis- 
cussion on  Theosophical  work  followed,  and  the  meeting  closed  witl 
a  warm  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  coming  to  Europe  t< 
defend  the  Theosophical  Society.  In  the  afternoon  the  annua" 
photograph  was  taken,  and  the  pleasantest  of  gatherings  passed  h 
conversation  and  questionings ;  the  evening  meeting  was  held  i«r  in 
the  large  hall  of  the  Portman  Rooms,  and  a  very  big  audience  :=ire 
listened  to  the  speeches  from  the  President,  Vice-President,  th-^c^ie 
General  Secretaries  of  the  European  and  Indian  Sections,  and  Mrsr  s. 
Besant,  thus  closing  a  Convention  which  will  be  memorable  in  th^K^e 
annals  of  the  Society  for  the  final  defeat  of  the  attempts  to  disrug^?^ 
the  Theosophical  Society,  and  for  the  drawing  closer  of  the  bone  -b 
of  union  in  the  great  majority.  And  so  may  the  Theosophic  -^/ 
Society  continue  on  its  way,  having  shown  itself  strong  to  resL  ^ 
alike  external  and  internal  attack,  with  no  words  of  anger  for  S  ^s 
enemies  and  safe  in  the  hearts  of  its  friends. 
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Secret  Works. 

Such  books  were  very  carefully  guarded  and  were  the  secret 
scriptures  or  bibles  of  many  states.  Cicero  {De  Div.^  i.  44)  speaks 
of  such  a  Bible  of  the  Veii.  The  Athenians,  in  the  time  of  the 
kings,  possessed  a  similar  Bible  of  Logia  (Herodotus,  v.  90),  and 
Dinarchus  {Or.  c,  Demost.  91.  20)  tells  us  that  the  safety  of  the  state 
depended  on  this  secret  scripture  (aTroppi/rous  Sto^Kas).  These  occult 
sayings  i&iroBcTa  hnj)  are  further  called  by  Suidas  {sub  voc.)  "  with- 
drawn volumes  "  ()9t)8Xia  AvaKcx^fw/Kora),  that  is  to  say,  books  with- 
drawn from  public  perusal,  or  in  other  words,  apocryphal,  hidden  or 
secret  (d7ro#cpu<^).  And  not  only  was  this  the  case  with  the  ancient 
writings  themselves,  but  also  with  the  commentaries  upon  them, 
and  by  degrees  with  everything  referring  to  them,  until  finally  we 
find  Themistius,  the  Rhetorician,  in  the  fourth  century,  speaking  of 
that  *^  mass  of  archaic  wisdom  not  open  to  the  public  or  in  general 
circulation,  but  scarce  and  occult "  (oTr</>os  apxp^^^^  o-w^tas  ov  koiv^s  ov8c  h 

fji€(na  Kv\LvSavfi€VYfq  aXKa  (nravCov  koI  airoOerov — Themist.,   O/*.,  iv    6o). 

To  the  same  class  of  writing  we  must  undoubtedly  refer  the  most 
precious  of  the  Orphic  scriptures,  especially  as  we  find  that  the  Hymns 
were  used  in  the  Mysteries.  But  besides  these  there  was  a  host  of 
works  on  various  and  widely  differing  subjects,  generally  referred  to 
Orpheus,  of  the  majority  of  which  we  only  possess  the  titles.  The 
following  list  of  such  works  is  taken  from  Lobeck  {op.  cit.^  pp. 
361-410). 

List  of  Works. 

1.  jlmocopta  CAfioKOTTia) :   a  title  of  unknown  meaning.     Perhaps 

it  signifies  the  **  Art  of  the  Good  Shepherd"  CA/ivooriccwrta),  d/ivo9 
meaning  ** a  lamb,"  and  o-#co7rta  **  watching";  or  it  may  mean 
**  divination  by  sheep." 

2.  T/ic  Argolid  (*ApyoXiica):  probably  an  epic  poem.  * 

3.  The  Argonauts  ('Apyomurtictt)  :  the  famous  Argonautic  Expedi- 

tion. 

4.  The  Laws  of  the  Stars  QkcTT^ovoynKo), 

5.  The  Bacchic  Rites  (BaicxtKa). 

6.  O71  Plants  (Ilc/jt  Borai/wv). 

7.     Agriculture  (FcwTroviica) :  especially   dealing  with  the  influence 
of  the  moon.     See  no.  n. 
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and  circled  round  him  in  a  mvstic  dance.  In  the  same 
passage  Dion  speaks  of  the  accompaniment  of  strange  mystic 
sounds  and  alternations  of  light  and  darkness  (toXAmt  ^ajtovorra 

ruuivTia¥    ^fnavtav,    trxorms     re      jcou    ^ttaro^     hraXXai     avrm     ^oirOj^iwi). 

It  was  no  doubt  a  ceremony  representing  cosmic  phenomena 
and  their  application  to  spiritual  development,  the  candidate 
representing  the  sun  and  the  enactors  of  the  drama  represent- 
ing the  planets ;  or  in  other  words  the  glorification  of  the 
conquering  sun,  or  perfected  aspirant,  by  the  subordinate 
powers.  Proclus,  in  /%//.  TAeo/,  (vi.  13),  speaking  of  the 
order  to  which  the  Cor>*bantic  powers  belonged,  writes : 
**  Plato,  being  persuaded  by  the  mysteries,  and  by  what  is 
performed  in  them,  indicates  concerning  these  unpolluted 
Gods.  ...  In  the  Euthvdemus  he  makes  mention  of  the 
collocation  on  a  throne,  which  is  performed  in  the  Cor\*bantic 
mysteries." 

15.  Incensing  (^-rproXucov). 

16.  T/i/:  Sacred  Sayings  CUpoi  Aoycx)  :  see  under  **  Logia." 

17  and  18.  TAe  Sacred  Ves/i/ure  CUfxxrroXiKd\  and  The  Rik  of  the 
Girdle  i^^arfi^wmKov) :  candidates  on  their  initiation  were 
invested  with  a  band  or  cord.  This  reminds  us  of  the 
Brahmanical  thread  and  Parsi  kusti.  It  mav  also  have  refer- 
ence  to  the  symbolical  draping  of  the  temple  statues. 

19.  7//e  Descent  into  Hades  (Kardfiaan:  h  "A  Sot)  : 

20.  yV/e    Earth- Regions   (KAurci?  KoafUKoi):    Astrologers    assigned 

seven  regions  or  **  climates "  {climatay  KXia'€is:)  to  the  Earth. 
It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  the  proper  reading  is 
Kr/o-ct?  Kocr/it#cou,  which  would  make  the  work  treat  of  **  The 
Building  of  the  Kosmos." 

21.  77/e  Corybantics  (Ko/>i'j3aiTticd;  :  probably  having  reference  to  the 

**  enthronings  ''  and  the  myth  of  the  Cor>bautes,  who  guarded 
the  cradle  of  the  young  Bacchus  with  circle  dances  and 
musical  sounds. 

22.  The  Cup  (KfHt-njf,) :  this  was  also  the  title  of  one  of  the  Her- 

metic works.  It  is  the  Cup  offered  by  the  Deity  to  the  souls, 
from  which  they  drink  the  wine  of  wisdom.  This  may  be 
compared  with  the  symbolog>'  of  the  Grail  Legend,  and  will 
be  treated  of  later  on.     It  also  refers  to  the  World-vSoul, 
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the  lower  correspondences  of  the  real  Web  of  Destiny,  which 
resides  in  the  spiritual  nature  itself. 

29.  On  Earthquakes  (Ilc/n  Sctc/iwr). 

30.  The  Sphere  (S<^tpa). 

3 1 .  Songs  of  Deliver  a  nee  ( Sumypia) . 

32.  The  Mystic  Rites  (TcAcraO  :  see  no.  34. 

33.  The  Triads  (Tptay/xoi). 

34.  The  Hymns  C^fivoi) :  these  Hymns  were  used  in  the  Mysteries, 

as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  arguments,  which  I  have 
summarized  from  Taylor's  introduction  to  The  Mystical Hynuis 
of  Orpheus  (pp.  xxxiv-xxxix). 
Lycomedes  says  that  these  Hymns  were  used  in  the  sacred  rites 
pertaining  to  Ceres,  i,e,^  the  Eleusinia,  an  honour  not  accorded  to 
the  Homeric  hymns,  although  the  latter  were  the  more  elegant. 
And  this  is  borne  out  by  Pausanias  {.Ittica^  xxxvii.),  who,  stating 
**  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  ascribe  the  invention  of  beans  to  Ceres,"  re- 
marks: **  he  who  has  been  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  or 
has  read  the  poems  called  Orphic^  will  know  what  I  mean."  Porphyry 
(De  Abstinent ia^  iv.)  tells  us  that  beans  were  forbidden  in  the 
Eleusinia.  Again,  Suidas  informs  us  that  the  word  rcXenJ  signifies 
a  mystic  sacrifice^  the  greatest  and  most  venerable  of  all.  This  word, 
or  its  cognates,  occurs  in  nearly  every  Hymn,  and  Proclus  (in  Plat. 
TheoL  and  in  Comm,  in  Alcibiad,)^  whenever  he  speaks  of  the  Eleu- 
sinia, calls  them  the  most  holy  **  Teletai "  {ayuaraTai  tcXctcu).  In 
fact,  the  Thryllitian  MS.  calls  the  Hymns  ''  Teletai,"  and  Scaliger 
remarks  that  they  contain  nothing  but  such  invocations  as  were 
used  in  the  Mysteries.  Moreover,  Demosthenes  (Or.  c.  Aristogit.) 
speaks  of  **  Orpheus,  our  instructor  in  most  holy  Teletai."  Further, 
it  is  evident  from  several  of  the  Hymns  that  the  rites  enjoined  in  them 
were  performed  at  night.  Now  the  lesser  mysteries,  or  those  in  which 
the  drama  of  the  rape  of  Proserpine  was  enacted,  were  performed  at 
night,  and  Sallust  {T)e  Diis  et  Mnndo^  iv.)  informs  us  that  this  drama 
represented  the  **  descent  of  souls  " — which  mystic  descent  is  said 
by  Plato  in  the  Republic  (Bk.  x.)  to  take  place  at  midnight.  From 
all  of  which  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  **  that  these  Hymns 
not  only  pertained  to  the  Mysteries,  but  that  they  were  used  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Eleusinian,  which,  byway  of  eminence  {ko.t  iioxriv) 
were    called     The    Mysteries^    without    any    other    note    of    dis- 
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the  Hindus,  will  then  very  easily  comprehend  the  connection  between 
the  **  hymns  "  and  **  engraving"  of  talismans,  and  it  may  be  further 
deduced,  if  it  were  not  immediately  apparent,  that  the  Hymns  were 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  Mantras  of  the  Rig  Veda, 

*  Orpheus  '  the  *  Inventor.' 

From  a  consideration  of  the  titles  and  nature  of  the  books 
ascribed  to  Orpheus,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  him  spoken  of  as  the 
**  inventor  "  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  father  of  civilization. 
He  was  the  poet,  the  interpreter  of  the  fates,  the  master  of  the 
healing  art  and  the  inaugurator  of  mystic  ritual.  He,  therefore,  in- 
vented the  measures  of  sacred  verse,  he  was  the  teacher  of  Mantra- 
vidya ;  he  discovered  the  alphabet,  was  the  maker  of  hieroglyphics 
and  symbols ;  he  wrote  down  the  prophecies  and  oracles,  and  devised 
the  means  of  purifying  the  soul  and  the  body ;  he  was  the  high 
priest  of  all  mystic  rites,  the  king-initiator.  What  matter  of  surprise, 
then,  is  it  that  all  such  attainments  and  such  powers  were  summed 
up  in  the  one  word  **  magic." 

*  Orpheus'  the  *  Magician.' 

As  Apuleius  {.ipoL^  i.  326)  says :  ** They  who  study  providence 
in  human  affairs  with  greater  care  (than  others)  and  approach  the 
divine  powers  (dcos)  with  greater   frequency,  are  vulgarly    called 
magicians  {Magos)^  as  were  of  old  Epimenides  and  Orpheus,  and 
Pythagoras  and  Ostanes."     And   ApoUonius  {Epp,^  xvi.  390)  says^sss 
that    the    **  followers    of   Orpheus    should    be    called   magicians-^^ -S 
(/utayovs)."     Pausanias   (vi.    20)  further  cites   an    Egyptian  opinion-«:i«3i 
that    **  Orpheus    was    skilled    in     magic,"    and    Dio,    Maximus,^  -^35, 
Heraclides,    Quintilian,    and     Macrobius,    say    that    it    was    notS"^3t 
the  wild  beasts  that  were  charned,  so  much  as  that  men  of  a  wildE:^  -d 
and  unruly  nature  were  brought  back  to  a  milder  form  of  life  By^^^y 
Orpheus.     Euripides  {Cyclop.^  639)  speaks  of  the  "  spell  of  Orpheus'  ^ 
(cVwSt;  'Op</)i#o/)  which  the  Satyrs  desired  to  possess.     It  is  a  poweK"  ^^r 
that  works  of  its  own  will,  like  the  **  thunder-bolt,"  and  reminds  us^  -  s 
of  Thor's    Hammer,  the  Miolnir,  symbolized  in   the  East  by  th< 
Svastika   Lfj,  and  recalls   the  Agneyastra,  the  **  fire  weapons,"  0*3 
magic  powers,  spoken  of  in  the  Puranas  and  Rimayana  (see  WilsonV 
Sped  me  PIS  of  the  Hi  fid u  Theatre^  i.  297 ;  and  Tfie  Dream  of  Rdvati, 
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remark  that  ever>'  soul  of  this  kind  is  said,  according  to  the  Orphic 
theolog>',  to  have  a  double  virtue,  polarized  into  an  intellectual  and  a 
vivifj-ing  nature.  Thus  we  find  in  the  heavenly  spheres  the 
Cribronian  Bacchus  {Xucn-np)  and  the  muse  Calliope,  and  in  the 
heaven  of  [fixed]  stars  Picionius  (Ocpaciowos)  and  Urania.  In  the 
heaven  of  Saturn,  Amphietus  and  Polyh\Tnnia ;  in  the  heaven  of 
Jupiter,  Sabasius  and  Terpsichore ;  in  the  heaven  of  Mars, 
Bassarius  and  Clio,"  etc. 

Finally  Athenasius  Kircher,  in  his  explanation  of  the  Isiaic 
Tablet,  writes  as  follows  ((Et/.  ^.y  iii.  123) : 

"  All  this,  Orpheus  correctly  and  graphically  describes :  *  Holy 
Lady,  many-named,  sceptre-bearer  of  the  famous  pole,  thou,  who 
boldest  the  midmost  throne  of  all ;  Lord,  who  from  the  Bear  boldest 
the  seals  of  the  nine ! '  And  Hecataeus,  quoted  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  tells  us  that  the  polar  plane  was,  among  the 
Eg>'ptians,  indicated  by  an  ennead  [or  hierarchy  of  nine],  and 
Psellus  that  the  all-embracing  power  of  the  Bear  rules  with  nine 
holy  seals." 

From  these  opinions  we  learn  that  those  who  had  a  knowledge 
of  occult  nature  took  a  totally  different  \'iew  of  the  Orphic  Hymns 
and  writings  from  the  mere  scholiast,  philologer  or  archaeologist. 
It  is  further  interesting  to  note  that  Picus  refers  to  the  Psalms  as 
having  certain  magical  properties  ;  in  other  words,  tlie  Psalms  were 
originally  Songs  of  Initiation  and  invocations,  like  the  Mantras  of 
the  jRig^  Veda.  I  was  recently  told  at  Rome  by  a  learned  priest, 
that  a  musician  had  just  re-discovered  the  ancient  rhythm  (called 
by  the  Hindus  Svara)  of  the  Psalms,  that,  although  this  was  known 
to  have  existed  in  antiquity,  no  scholar  had  been  able  to  discover  it, 
but  that  musical  genius  had  at  last  come  to  the  help  of  the  incapacity 
of  scholarship.  Moreover,  that  the  old  "  bulls  "  of  the  Pope  had  a 
certain  rhythm,  and  without  this  rh)i:hm  none  were  genuine.  That 
is  to  say  that  the  Pope  when  speaking  ex  cathedra  was  supposed  to  be 
under  a  certain  afflatus  or  inspiration. 

IV.  GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  ORPHIC  THEOLOGY. 

Orphic  Symbolism. 

Taylor  says  that  the  Grecian  theology  was  first  "mystically 
and  symbolically  "  promulated  by  Orpheus,  and  so  at  once  goes  to 
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Oration  (217),  he  continues,  **  concerning  the  myths  of  the  Mysteries 
which  Orpheus  handed  down  to  us,  in  the  ver>'  things  which  in 
these  myths  are  most  incongruous,  he  drew  nearest  the  truth.  For 
just  in  proportion  as  the  enigma  is  more  paradoxical  and  wonderfiil, 
so  does  he  warn  us  to  distrust  the  appearance,  and  seek  for  the  hidden 
meaning."  Philostratus  also  {Ilcroicy  ii.,  693)  asserts  that,  in  read- 
ing the  disputes  among  the  Gods  in  the  Iliad^  we  must  remember 
that  the  poet  '*  was  philosophising  in  the  Orphic  manner";  and 
Phitarch  {De  DccdaL^  Frag.  IX.  i.  754)  tells  us  that,  the  most  ancient 
philosophers  have  covered  up  their  teachings  in  a  lattice-work  of 
fables  and  symbols,  especially  instancing  the  Orphic  writings  and  the 
Phrygian  myths — **that  ancient  natural  science  both  among  the 
Greeks  and  foreigners  was  for  the  most  part  hidden  in  myths — an 
occult  and  mysterious  theolog)'  containing  an  enigmatical  and  hidden 
meaning — is  clear  from  the  Orphic  poems  and  the  Eg)'ptian  and 
Phrygian  treatises." 

Phalucism. 

These  myths  were  not  only  set  forth  in  verse  and  prose,  but 
were  also  represented  pictorially  and  in  sculpture  in  the  Adj'ta  of 
the  temples.  And  though  it  can  be  argued  that  in  a  pure  state  of 
society,  in  which  the  nature  and  interaction  of  divine  and  lesser 
powers  could  be  taught,  such  myths  and  symbols  could  be  under- 
stood without  damage  to  morals,  nevertheless,  in  a  degenerate  age, 
when  the  meaning  of  these  symbols  was  forgotten,  grave  dangers 
arose,  and  the  insanity  of  phallicism  inoculated  its  virus  into  the 
community.  Of  such  symbolical  pictures  and  sculptures  we  hear  of 
a  number  in  antiquity,  and  even  to-day  they  are  to  be  found  in 
Hindu  temples.  Against  such  abuses  the  Christian  fathers,  ignorant 
of  the  original  intent,  and  seeing  only  the  evil  effect  (an  effect  due  to 
the  impure  minds  of  the  populace  of  their  day  and  not  to  the 
devisers  of  the  myths)  arrayed  themselves.  They  especially 
instanced  a  picture  of  Zeus  and  Hera  in  the  temple  of  Samos,  which 
Chrysippus,  the  Stoic,  long  before  their  time,  in  the  third  century 
B.C.,  had  already  explained  as  representing  the  reception  of  the  divine 
intellections  ((nrcp/xaTtKous  Xoyovs)  by  primordial  matter  for  the 
creation  of  the  universe,  **  for  matter  is  Hera  and  deity  is  Zeus." 
{Cf.  Clemens,  Homil.^    V.  xviii.  667,  and  Origen,   Contra  Cclsum^ 
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"  insinuation "  (cio-icpttrt?)  being  the  same  as  that  employed  for  the 
reincarnation  of  the  soul  into  a  body.  This  may  be  compared  to  the 
Hindu  theory  of  A-vesha  and  A-veshana,  which  the  western  diction- 
aries explain  as  "  possession  by  devils,"  and  the  pandits  as  the  taking 
possession  of  a  body  by  a  soul,  either  that  pertaining  to  the  body,  or 
that  of  another  person. 

G.  R.  S.  Mead. 

{To  be  continued,) 


It  is  ver>'  curious  to  notice  the  hostility  with  which  Theosophy 
is  regarded  by  the  ordinary-  pressman.  Dr.  Dorman  has  just  written 
a  book  entitled  From  Matter  to  Mind^  giving  the  "  main  outline  of 
some  of  the  principles  of  physiologv',  psychology',  and  general  philo- 
sophy." The  Daily  Chronicle  bestows  considerable  praise  upon  the 
book,  but  declares  that  **  Dr.  Dorman's  dictum  as  to  the  dominance 
of  reason  is  falsified  in  the  lamentable  weakness  of  much  of  the 
second  part  of  this  book.  .  .  .  Worst  of  all  is  the  chapter  which 
indicates  a  lurking  sympathy  with  a  credulity  affronting  to  reason 
and  degrading  to  faith.  For  only  sympathy,  or  at  least  the  feeling 
that  there  may  be  *  something  in  it,'  can  explain  the  pages  wasted  in 
exposition  of  that  bundle  of  logomachies  and  numerical  quiddities 
grouped  under  the  misused  term  Theosophy."  And  so  on,  and  so 
on.  The  lack  of  training  in  sustained  thought  is  at  the  root  of  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  Theosophy  so  often  displayed  by  small 
critics,  but  one  would  have  thought  that  The  Daily  Chronicle  would 
have  had  on  its  staff  a  literary  man  capable  of  reviewing  philoso- 
phical works.  It  is  good  to  see  that  the  ancient  teaching  is  finding 
its  way  into  modern  scientific  books. 
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ing;  one,  that  in  Jamiar\-,  1S94.  Mr.  Judge  frankly  stated  that  he 
was  not  in  a  position  to  ask  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  letter,  and 
tlie  second  his  statement  that  the  channel  through  which  a  message 
comes  may  distort  the  intended  meaning  of  it —  a  view  which,  from 
the  context,  was  intended  to  depreciate  this  particular  message,  and 
which,  taken  in  coujnnction  with  Mr.  Judge's  present  declaration 
that  tlie  message  came  through  H.  P.  B.,  seems  to  put  him  in  the 
position  taken  by  Col.  (.>lcott,  and  for  which  he  so  bitterly  attacks 
the  latter. 


AXSIE  BESANT. 


Letter  I. 


LOHDOK, 

July  4th,   I89S. 

Dear  Sir, — I  Iwg  to  th.ink  vein  for  writing  to  me  and  enclosipg  a  copy  of  a 
message  sent  some  years  ago  to  the  Hindu  iiieinbersof  Ihe  Prayag  Theosophical 
Society.  On  reading  yours  1  at  once  felt  a  confidenre  that  you  were  makiDg  me 
a  correct  report  of  the  matter,  but  as  important  interests  and  probably  events 
are  involved,  1  deemed  it  my  duty  to  examine  the  original,  so  that  I  might  be 
able  10  :3ay  I  h.id  seen  that  with  my  own  eyes.  That  examinatioD  I  cannot 
inal;e  in  time  for  the  next  mail,  and  have  tliercfore  to  beg  your  indulgence  and 
allowance  of  delay  in  replying  directly  to  your  questions.  Being  here  in  London 
to  attend  a  convention  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  yours  was  forwarded  to  me 
from  Sew  Vorli. 

I  have  read  your  letter  with  very  great  interest.  But  I  do  not  retreat  (ram 
my  circular,  nor  do  I  think  the  letter  you  ci'py  for  ine  .liters  either  the  circular 
or  the  position  of  things.  It  was  not  because  you  or  others  were  professors  of 
ortliodox  Brahmanism  that  that  letter  spoke  ai^i  it  did;  nor  was  it  becaase 
Buddhism  in  its  exoteric  sense  is  the  religion  of  the  Masters.  The  letter  dis- 
tinctly speaks  of  esiiteric  Buddhism,  and  that  inust  be  the  same  as  esoteric 
Brahuianism.  I  should  he  forced  to  conclude  ih.it  the  writer  of  that  letter  was 
neither  an  exoteric  Buddhist  or  Hraliinan.  Further  than  the  above,  for  many 
years  I  have  known  that  the  M.islers  arc  neither  of  above. 

I  n-ould  .-isk  you  lo  wait  a  little  longer  until  I  ha\e  seen  the  original  here 
and  formed  my  \icws  a  little  more. 

I  am. 

Sincerely, 
iSi>>.v./i  William  Q.  Jl-dge. 
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try  to  find  the  truth  underneath,  even  though  he  continues  as  a  Brahman  to 
follow  outwardly  all  the  practices  which  custom  enjoins. 

The  Brahmans  have  before  them  this  fact,  that  centuries  ago  the  Rishis  were 
plainly  visible  and  spoke  with  them,  but  now-a-days  they  do  not.  What  is  the 
reason  ?  There  must  be  a  reason,  and  the  reason  can  doubtless  be  found  by 
you  in  your  own  Shasters.  I  have  not  altered  my  opinion  since  reading  your 
letter.  I  still  think  that  the  destiny  of  India  is  to  give  truth  to  the  world,  but 
that  truth  must  be  found  underneath  of  all  ceremonies  and  all  practices.  It  is 
for  the  Hindus  to  find  out  how  they  should  act,  so  as  to  bring  back  again  the 
glorious  supremacy  in  spiritual  matters  which  India  once  held  in  fact. 

/  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  publish  the  letter,  since  it 
might  lead  to  too  much  misunderstanding  with  men  who  are  not  as  capable  as  yourself f 
and  as  the  Dhagwat-Gita  says^  we  should  not  confuse  the  mind  of  the  ignorant,  I  beg  to 
offer  you  the  assurances  of  my  fraternal  regards. 

Sincerely, 
{Signed)  William  Q.  Judge. 

Letter  III. 
Theosophical  Society,  American  Section, 
General  Secretary's  Office, 

Headquarters  :  144,  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York, 

January  12th,  1894, 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  your  letter  of  the  27th  of  December,  replying  to  my 
letters  of  respectively  July  4th  and  28th  of  September.  I  feel  much  honoured 
that  you  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  write  me  about  this  matter. 

Respecting  the  letter  in  question,  I  was  not  able  to  see  the  original,  as  Mr. 
Sinnett  was  too  busy  to  find  it,  and  was  not  able  to  recollect  all  the  details,  and 
I  could  not  wait  in  London  long  enough  so  as  to  secure  his  further  attention. 

I  would  like  to  put  the  case  a  little  differently  from  yours,  thus  : 

(a)  I  asked  the  Brahmans  to  co-operate  with  me  in  the  Theosophical 
Society. 

(6)  I  said  that  the  Theosophical  Society  was  not  in  favour  of  Buddhism  as 
against  every  other  religion,  and  that  it  could  not  be  called  a  Buddhist  Pro- 
pagation Society.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  Theosophical  Society  is,  or  is 
not,  a  danger  to  Brahmanism  I  do  not  think  I  raised  in  that  way,  for  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  whole  world  to  know  whether  the  Society  might 
or  might  not  in  some  respect  be  a  danger  to  that  religion  or  any  other.  What  I 
attempted  to  say  was  as  stated  above,  and  to  that  I  still  adhere.  I  know  that 
Mrs.  Besant,  Mr.  Fullerton,  Mr.  Mead,  myself,  and  many  others  are  sympathizers 
with  Brahminism,  and  not  with  Buddhism,  and  knowing  this,  I  am  qualified  to 
state  that  the  Society  is  not  a  Buddhist  Society,  and  should  not  be  looked  at 
with  prejudice  by  the  Brahmans,  because  they  thought  it  was  Buddhist.     I  do 
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KARMA. 

Every  thought  of  man  iipon  being  evolved  passes  into  the  inner  worlds 
and  becomes  an  active  entity  by  associating  itself,  coalescing  we  might  term 
it,  with  an  elemental — that  is  to  say,  with  o?ie  of  the  semi-intelligefit  forces 
of  the  kingdoms.  It  survives  as  an  active  ifitelligctice — a  creature  of  the 
mind^s  begetting  ^f or  a  lojiger  or  shorter  period  proportionate  with  the 
original  inteyisity  of  the  cerebral  action  which  generated  it.  Thus,  a  good 
thought  is  perpetuated  as  an  active,  baieficent  power,  an  evil  one  as  a  male- 
ficent demon.  And  so  man  is  continually  peopling  his  atrrtnt  in  space 
with  a  world  of  his  own,  croivded  with  the  offspring  of  his  fancies,  desires, 
impulses  and  passions  ;  a  airretit  which  re-acts  upoji  any  sensitive  or  nervous 
organisation  which  comes  in  contact  with  it,  in  proportion  to  its  dynamic 
intensity.  The  Buddhist  calls  this  his  **  Skandha  "  ;  the  Hindu  gives  it 
the  name  of*^  Kartna'*  The  Adept  evolves  these  shapes  consciously  ;  other 
meii  throw  them  off  unconsciously^ 

No  more  graphic  picture  of  the  essential  nature  of  Karma  has 
ever  been  given  than  in  these  words,  taken  from  one  of  the  early 
letters  of  Master  K.  H.  If  these  are  clearly  understood,  with  all 
their  implications,  the  perplexities  which  surround  the  subject  will 
for  the  most  part  disappear,  and  the  main  principle  underlying 
Karmic  action  will  be  grasped.  They  will  therefore  be  taken  as  in- 
dicating the  best  line  of  study,  and  we  shall  begin  by  considering 
the  creative  powers  of  man.  All  we  need  as  preface  is  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  invariability  of  law,  and  of  the  three  great  planes  in 
Nature. 

Thk  Invariability  of  Law. 

That  we  live  in  a  realm  of  law,  that  we  are  surrounded  by  laws 
that  we  cannot  break,  this  is  a  truism.  Yet  when  the  fact  is  recog- 
nised in  a  real  and  vital  way,  and  when  it  is  seen  to  be  a  fact  in  the 
mental  and  moral  world  as  much  as  in  the  physical,  a  certain  sense 

*  The  Occult  WorUU  pp.  89,  90.    Kourth  edition. 
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Principles  related  to  them,  and  the  vehicles  in  which  a  conscious 
Entity  may  visit  them.  In  practical  Occultism  the  student  learns 
to  visit  these  planes,  and  by  his  own  investigations  to  transform 
theory  into  knowledge.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  phrase 
**  subtle  body,"  as  used  below,  covers  a  variety  of  astral  bodies, 
respectively  suitable  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  very  complicated 
region  indicated  by  the  name  **  psychic  plane." 
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Now  the  matter  on  these  planes  is  not  the  same,  and  speaking 
generally,  the  matter  of  each  plane  is  denser  than  that  of  the  one 
above  it.  This  is  according  to  the  analog)-  of  Nature,  for  evolution 
in  its  downward  course  is  from  rare  to  dense,  from  subtle  to  gross. 
Further,  vast  hierarchies  of  beings  inhabit  these  planes,  ranging 
from  the  lofty  Intelligences  of  the  spiritual  region  to  the  lowest 
sub-conscious  Elementals  of  the  physical  world.  On  every  plane 
Spirit  and  Matter  are  conjoined  in  every  particle — every  particle 
having  Matter  as  its  body.  Spirit  as  its  life — and  all  independent 
aggregations  of  particles,  all  separated  fonns  of  every  kind,  of  every 
type,  are  ensouled  by  these  living  beings,  var>'ing  in  their  gprade 
according  to  the  grade  of  the  form.  No  form  exists  which  is  not 
thus  ensouled,  but  the  informing  entity  may  be  the  loftiest  Intelli- 
gence, the  lowest  Elemental,  or  any  of  the  countless  hosts  that  range 
between.  The  entities  with  which  we  shall  presently  be  concerned 
are  chiefly  those  of  the  psychic  plane,  for  these  give  to  man  his  body 
of  desire  (Kama  Rupa) — his  body  of  sensation,  as  it  is  often  called — 
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the  mind,  and  it  is  so  in  a  more  literal  sense  than  many  may 
suppose  who  use  the  phrase.  This  image-making  capacity  is  the 
characteristic  power  of  the  mind,  and  a  word  is  only  a  clumsy 
attempt  to  partially  represent  a  mental  picture.  An  idea,  a  mental 
image,  is  a  complicated  thing,  and  needs  perhaps  a  whole  sentence 
to  describe  it  accurately,  so  a  salient  incident  in  it  is  seized  and  the 
word  miming  this  incident  imperfectly  represents  the  whole ;  we  say 
"triangle,"  and  the  word  calls  up  in  the  hearer's  mind  a  picture, 
which  would  need  a  long  description  to  fully  convey  it  in  words ;  we 
do  our  best  thinking  in  symbols,  and  then  laboriously  and  imperfectly 
summarise  our  symbols  into  words.  In  regions  where  mind  speaks 
to  mind  there  is  perfect  expression,  far  beyond  anything  words  may 
convey ;  even  in  thought-transference  of  a  limited  kind  it  is  not 
words  that  are  sent,  but  ideas.  A  speaker  puts  into  words  such  part 
of  his  mental  pictures  as  he  can,  and  these  words  call  up  in  the 
hearer's  mind  pictures  corresponding  to  those  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker;  the  mind  deals  with  the  pictures,  the  images,  not  with 
the  words,  and  half  the  controversies  and  misunderstandings  that 
arise  come  about  because  people  attach  different  images  to  the  same 
words,  or  use  different  words  to  represent  the  same  images. 

A  thought-form,  then,  is  a  mental  image,  created — or  moulded — 
by  the  mind  out  of  the  subtle  matter  of  the  higher  psychic  plane,  in 
which,  as  above  said,  it  works.  This  form,  composed  of  the  rapidly 
vibrating  atoms  of  the  matter  of  that  region,  sets  up  vibrations  all 
around  it ;  these  vibrations  will  give  rise  to  sensations  of  sound  and 
colour  in  any  entities  adapted  to  translate  them  thus,  and  as 
the  thought-form  passes  outward — or  sinks  downward,  which- 
ever expression  may  be  preferred  to  express  the  transition — into  the 
denser  matter  of  the  lower  psychic  regions,  these  vibrations  thrill  out 
as  a  singing-colour  in  every  direction,  and  call  to  the  thought- 
form  whence  they  proceed  the  Elementals  belonging  to  that  colour. 

All  Elementals,  like  all  things  else  in  the  universe,  belong  to 
one  or  other  of  the  Seven  Primary  Rays,  the  Seven  primeval  Sons 
of  Light.  The  white  light  breaks  forth  from  the  Third  Logos,  the 
manifested  Divine  Mind,  in  the  Seven  Rays,  the  **  Seven  Spirits 
that  are  before  the  Throne,"  and  each  of  these  Rays  has  its  seven 
Sub-rays,  and  so  onwards  in  sequential  subdivisions.  Hence,  amid 
the   endless    differentiations   that   make  up   a   universe,  there  are 
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THE   DOCTRINE   OF  THE  HEART. 

Learn  to  discern  the  real  from  the  false,  the  ever-fleeting  from  the  ever-last. i. 
I/earn  above  all  to  separate  Head-learning  from  Soul-wisdom,  the  **  Eye  "  from 
"  Heart"  doctrine.— yoice  of  the  Silence. 

[Under  the  above  title  I  propose  to  print  a  series  of  pape^x^ 
consisting  chiefly  of  extracts  of  letters  received  from  Indian  friencis. 
They  are  not  given  as  being  of  any  **  authority,"  but  merely    sks 
passages  that  I  have  found  helpful,  and  that  I  wish  to  share  Vfxth 
others.    The  series  commenced  in  the  May  number  of  LuciFER. — - 
Annie  Besant.] 


The  startling  picture  of  Kali  standing  on  the  prostrate  Shiva 
is  an  illustration  of  the  utility — the  higher  use — of  Anger  and 
Hatred.  The  black  complexion  represents  Anger;  with  the  sword 
it  also  means  physical  prowess ;  and  the  whole  figure  means  that  so 
long  as  a  man  has  anger  and  hatred  and  physical  strength  he  should 
use  them  for  the  suppression  of  the  other  passions,  the  massacre  of 
the  desires  of  the  flesh.  It  also  represents  what  really  happens  when 
first  the  mind  turns  towards  the  higher  life.  As  yet  we  are  wanting  in 
wisdom  and  in  mental  equilibrium,  and  so  we  chase  our  desires  with 
our  passions ;  our  anger  we  direct  against  our  own  vices,  and  thus 
suppress  them  ;  our  pride  also  we  employ  against  unworthy  ten- 
dencies of  the  body  and  mind  alike,  and  thus  gain  the  first  rung  of 
the  ladder.  The  prostrate  Shiva  shews  that  when  one  is  engaged  in 
a  warfare  like  this,  he  pays  no  heed  to  his  highest  principle,  the 
Atma — nay,  he  actually  tramples  upon  it,  and  not  until  he  has  slain 
the  last  enemy  of  his  Self  does  he  come  to  recognise  his  actual 
position  during  the  fight  with  regard  to  the  Atma.  Thus,  Kali 
finds  Shiva  at  her  feet  only  when  she  has  killed  the  last  Daitya,  the 
personification  of  Ahankara,  and  then  she  blushes  at  her  insane 
fur)-.     So  long  as  the  passions  have  not  been  all  subdued,  we  must 
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t>TO,  that  nothing  that  is  really  worth  ha\'ing  can  be  obtained  without 
a  corresponding  sacrifice. 


He  who  resigneth  all  sense  of  self,  and  maketh  himself  an 
instrument  for  the  Di\'ine  Hands  to  work  with,  need  have  no  fear 
about  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  the  hard  world.  "  As  Thou 
directest  so  I  work.''  This  is  the  easiest  way  of  passing  outside  the 
sphere  of  indix-idual  Karma,  for  one  who  layeth  down  all  his 
capacities  at  the  Feet  of  the  Lords  creates  no  Karma  for  himself; 
and  then,  as  Shri  Krishna  promises:  "I  take  upon  Myself  his 
balance  of  accounts.'*  The  disciple  need  take  no  thought  for  the 
fruits  of  his  actions.  [So  taught  the  great  Christian  Master,  "  Take 
no  thought  for  the  morrow."] 


Do  not  allow  impulses  to  g^iide  conduct.  Enthusiasm  belongs 
to  feeling,  not  to  conduct.  Enthusiasm  in  conduct  has  no  place  in 
real  Occultism,  for  the  Occultist  must  be  always  self-contained.  One 
of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  life  of  the  Occultist  is  to  hold  the 
balance  evenly,  and  this  power  comes  from  real  spiritual  insight. 
The  Occultist  has  to  live  more  an  inner  than  an  outer  life.  He  feels, 
realises,  knows,  more  and  more,  but  shows  less  and  less.  Even  the 
sacrifices  he  has  to  make  belong  more  to  the  inner  world  than  to  the 
outer.  In  ordinary-  religious  devotion  all  the  sacrifice  and  strength 
one's  nature  is  capable  of  are  used  in  adhering  to  externals,  and  in 
overcoming  ridicule  and  temptations  on  the  physical  plane.  But 
these  have  to  be  used  for  grander  objects  in  the  life  of  the  Occultist. 
Proportion  must  be  considered,  and  the  external  subordinated.  In 
a  word,  never  be  peculiar.  As  the  Hansa  takes  the  milk  alone  and 
leaves  the  water  behind  from  a  mixture  of  both,  so  doth  the  Occultist 
extract  and  retain  the  life  and  quintessence  of  all  the  various 
qualities,  while  rejecting  the  husks  in  which  these  were  concealed. 


How  can  people  suppose  that  the  Masters  ought  to  interfere 
with  the  life  and  actions  of  people,  and  argue  for  Their  non-existence, 
or  for  Their  moral  indifference,  because  they  do  not  interfere  ?  Folk 
might  with  equal  reason  question  the  existence  of  any  moral  Law  in 
this  Universe,  and  argue  that  the  existence  of  iniquities  and  infamous 
practices  among  mankind  is  against  the  supposition  of  such  a  Law. 
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the  personal  element  in  man,  can  constitute  Bhakti  proper  and 
genuine.  It  is  only  when  the  whole  human  nature  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  Di\nne  Law,  when  there  is  not  one  discordant  note 
in  any  part  of  the  s>'stem,  when  all  one's  thoughts,  ideas,  £uicieSy 
desires,  emotions  voluntary'  or  involuntary',  \nbrate  in  response  to  and 
in  complete  concord  with  the  **  Great  Breath,"  that  the  true  ideal  of 
devotion  is  attained,  and  not  till  then.  We  only  rise  beyond  the 
chance  of  failure  when  this  stage  of  Bhakti  is  reached,  which  alone 
ensures  perpetual  progress  and  undoubted  success.  The  disciple 
does  not  fail  through  lack  of  care  and  love  on  the  part  of  the  Great 
Masters,  but  in  spite  of  these,  and  through  his  own  perverseness  and 
inborn  weakness.  And  we  cannot  say  that  perverseness  is  impossible 
in  one  who  has  yet  lingering  in  him  the  idea  of  separateness — ^in- 
grained through  aeons  of  illusive  thought  and  corruption,  and  not 
yet  completely  rooted  out. 


We  must  not  delude  ourselves  in  anv  wav.  Some  truths  are 
indeed  bitter,  but  the  wisest  course  is  to  know  them  and  face 
them.  To  dwell  in  a  fancied  paradise  is  only  to  shut  off  the  real 
Elvsium.  It  is  true  if  we  sit  do>*Ti  deliberatelv  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  we  have  still  any  trace  of  separateness  or  personality  left  in 
us,  anv  wish  to  counteract  the  natural  course  of  events,  we  mav  fail 
to  find  anv  motive,  anv  reason,  for  such  self-assertion  or  wish. 
Knowing  and  believing  as  we  do  the  idea  of  isolation  to  be  a  mere 
product  of  Maya,  ignorance  and  all  personal  desires  to  flow  only  from 
this  feeling  of  isolation  and  to  be  the  root  of  all  our  miser\\  we 
cannot  but  scout  these  false  and  illusory-  notions  when  reasoning  upon 
or  about  them.  But  if  we  analyse  the  actual  facts,  and  watch  our- 
selves all  the  day,  and  observe  the  various  modes  of  our  being, 
vary-ing  with  the  different  circumstances,  a  ver>'  different  conclusion 
will  press  itself  upon  us,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  actual  realisation 
in  our  own  life  of  our  knowledge  and  belief  is  yet  a  far-off  incident 
and  comes  only  for  a  brief  moment  now  and  again,  when  we  are 
entirely  forgetful  of  the  body  or  any  other  material  environment,  and 
are  completely  wrapped  in  the  contemplation  of  the  EHWne — nay, 
are  merged  in  the  Deity*  itself. 


To  us,  through  the  supreme  mercy  of  our  Lords,  things  on  earth 
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TWO   HOUSES. 

(Concluded  from  p.  331 J 
Chapter  IV. 

"Say,  Jess,"  said  Liz.  **Yoii  know  that  girl  I  cheeked,  down 
to  the  office? 

Jessamy  started ;  she  was  kneeling  before  the  fire,  making  the 
kettle  boil  for  Liz's  breakfast :  it  was  ven-  early,  and  the  room  was 
chill. 

''  Yes." 

"  She's  dead." 

Jessamy  poured  the  boiling  water  on  to  the  tea  leaves,  and  bent 
her  head  lower. 

"  And  ril  tell  vou  what,  I  ain't  sorrw" 

"  O  Liz !  " 

"Ah  !  O  Liz !  I  sav  I  ain't  sorrv,  and  not  liecause  of  her  neither: 
there's  some  one  else  as  is  paid  out  by  her  dying." 

"  Who  is  that  ?  " 

"  'Er  young  man,"  said  Liz. 

Jessamy  set  down  the  teapot  and  shivered. 

**  'E's  as  mean  as  they  make  'em,"  said  Liz.  "  'E's  no  gentle- 
man, 'e  isn't.  She's  well  out  of  her  bargain,  she's  better  dead  than 
'is. — O  Lor  !  Jess  !  you're  going  off!     Don't  you  go  off,  Jess,  dear." 

She  was  holding  the  other  in  her  arms,  and  nibbing  her  hands. 
Jessamy  slipped  to  the  floor,  and  lay  there  shivering.  Liz's 
thoughts  were  diverted  for  the  nonce,  and  by  the  time  her  sister 
had  recovered,  it  was  time  for  her  to  depart,  which  she  did,  after 
bestowing  upon  Jessamy  a  resounding  kiss. 

Jessamy  sat  listlessly  by  the  fire,  her  head  drooping,  her 
hands  lying  ner\'elessly  in  her  lap ;  she  felt  ver\-  ill  that  morning ; 
she  had  had  a  terrible  night,  and  her  chest  ached  woefully ;    her 
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added   the   bitterest   stiiig.     The  old  woman  pushed  her  roughly 
with  her  foot. 

**  Get  up,  now,"  she  said.  **  Don't  you  whine.  Who've  you  to 
thank  but  yourself,  you  little  fool  ?    Get  up." 

Jessamy  rose,  and  sat  down;  the  old  woman  dropped  the 
crystal  in  her  lap,  and  she  took  it  mechanically.  There  was  a  tap 
on  the  door,  and  the  girl  arrived — giggling.  There  followed 
manipulation  of  the  cards,  and  the  old  woman  turned  to  Jessamy. 

**Now  then,  dear,"  she  croaked.  **You  look  and  see  what  the 
sperrits  shows  you  for  this  'ere  young  lady.  Oh  !  she's  a  wonderful 
good  medium,  my  dear,  is  my  granddarter ;  ain't  you,  Jess  ?  " 

Jessamy,  sick  at  heart,  lifted  the  ball  and  fixed  her  eyes  steadily 
upon  it ;  a  little  shudder  ran  through  her,  followed  by  a  curiously 
dream-like  feeling.  The  smart  of  the  bruises,  the  throb  of  her  cut 
temple,  vanished  ;  she  saw  the  lines  of  the  fabric  of  her  dress  through 
the  crystal  globe.  Suddenly  the  lines  seemed  to  blend ;  to  run  into 
one — a  light  seemed  to  grow,  to  throb,  to  burn,  in  the  ball  into 
which  she  gazed  ;  her  eyes  appeared  to  see  nothing ;  it  was  not 
with  her  eyes,  but  through  them,  with  a  strange  inward  sight,  that 
she  beheld  a  picture  slowly  form. 

A  broad  green  plain,  a  bright  blue  sky,  a  tent  pitched  on  the 
green  sward,  a  veiled  figure  standing  at  the  tent  door,  itshone  before 
her,  and  vanished.  She  strained  her  eyes  to  see  farther,  she  heard 
the  old  woman's  voice. 

**  Ask  her  what  she  sees,  my  dear." 

Then  to  the  girl,  rather  timidly  asking  what  the  vision  had 
been,  she  answered  feebly, 

**  A  field,  a  wide  field,  a  blue  sky,  a  tent — " 

**  It's  where  you'll  meet  your  sweetheart,  my  dear,"  croaked  the 
old  woman. 

^*  There's  a  star  in  the  crystal,"  muttered  Jessamy,  dreamily 
and  smiling.  **  It  grows,  it  burns,  a  red  star,  no,  white,  it's  white. 
*  I  have  seen  His  star  in  the  East,'  is  that  it  ?" 

**  It's  awful  good  luck  for  you,"  murmured  the  chorus. 

*^It's  changing,"  whispered  Jessamy.  **  It  is  a  face,  white  as 
marble,  the  eyes  look  at  me,  the  mouth  smiles.  Pity  !  it  pities,  it 
is  the  face  of  God." 

**  The  sperrits  make  her  talk  wild-like,"  said  the  old  woman, 
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Sombre  the  hall  of  thy  vigils, 

Drean'  the  place  of  thy  vow, 
Blood  from  thy  altars  is  flowing, 

Where  we,  thy  neoph\^es,  bow. 
Tears  are  the  dew  of  thy  morning. 

Teacher  and  tempter  thou  art, 
Fiend  voice  that  tempts  in  the  dawning. 

Angel  that  heals  by  the  smart. 

**  Hail !  God  of  the  sea,  I  salute  thee. 

Lord  of  the  dream-soul  art  thou, 
O'er  depths  of  thy  mystical  waters. 

Dawn-light  gleams  chill  on  thy  brow. 
White  poppies  cling  to  thy  garment ; 

Who  treadeth  the  winepress  for  thee  ? 
Purple-robed,  golden-eyed  Goddess, 

Queen  of  the  nightshade  is  she. 
Poison-drops  lurk  in  her  chalice, 

Madness  gleams  wild  from  her  eye. 
Thine  is  the  wine  cup  she  mixeth, 

Mauv  shall  taste  it  and  die. 

**  God  of  the  fire,  I  salute  thee, 

Lord  of  the  spirit  art  thou. 
Cold  drive  the  snow  clouds  before  thee, 

White  is  the  light  on  thy  brow. 
Thine  arc  the  glor\-  and  chrism. 

Lord  of  the  flame  and  the  peak. 
Thine  is  the  lore  of  the  sages, 

Thine  the  path  narrow  and  bleak. 

*'  Hail !  God  of  the  deep,  I  adore  thee ! 

For  maker  and  ender  art  thou, 
The  tri-fold  God  boweth  before  thee, 

For  thine  is  the  light  on  his  brow. 
Thine  is  the  kingdom  eternal. 

The  power  and  glor>'  are  thine. 
The  flame,  and  the  flood  and  the  pathway, 

The  light  that  in  darkness  doth  shine. 
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soul,  and  spirit,  and  finally  refer  them  all  to  the  Causeless  Cause,  I 
wonder  ?  " 

The  speech  was  unintelligible  to  the  woman.  Vanoni  laid 
his  hand  on  her  arm. 

''  Mrs.  Arden,"  he  said,  **  WhatUl  you  take  for  that  girl?" 

*^  Take  former?" 

**  Yes — take.  Apprentice  her  to  me  with  the  premium  paid  the 
wrong  way  round.  •  Angltce — sell  her." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  What  I  say.  I  want  a  clairvoyante  who'll  work  with  me  and 
for  me.  I  want  this  girl.  She's  a  born  seeress.  I'll  send  London 
mad  over  her  in  a  month,  trust  me." 

The  old  woman's  eyes  gleamed  with  cupidity. 

**  I'm  sure,  sir,"  she  said  fawningly,  "I  don't  know  wot  to 
say.  It's  a  great  chance  for  the  dear  gal;  my  pore  daughter's 
youngest,  she  is ;  but  she's  my  living,  good  gentleman.  I'm  an 
awful  pore  old  woman ;  most  respectable,  I  am,  and  well  known  and 
looked  up  to,  though  I  'ave  bin  under  a  cloud,  as  they  say,  now  and 
agin." 

^*  Quite  so,"  said  Vanoni,  smiling.  **  We  can't  regard  the  pre- 
judices of  an  ignorant  age,  Mrs.  Arden." 

"  That  you  never  oughtn't  to,  sir,"  responded  the  dame.  "  But 
the  dear  gal's  nigh  all  I've  got  to  comfort  a  pore  old  woman's  last 
years,  and  she's  worth  money  to  me.  Still  I  wouldn't  stand  in  the 
dear  lamb's  light." 

**  Of  course  you  would  not.  Now,  see  here,  Mrs.  Arden  ;  she 
is  a  source  of  income  to  you,  but  how  insufficient  an  income,  with 
the  police  watching  you  at  every  turn.  A  shilling  here,  a  shilling 
there ;  and  then  the  police  court.  The  law  won't  let  your  g^rand- 
daughter  tell  a  servant  girl  her  fortune  for  a  shilling ;  but  if  she 
tells  a  duchess  her's  for  a  guinea  it  won't  interfere.  It  rarely  does 
with  the  amusements  of  the  great.  I'll  give  you  twenty  pounds 
for  this  young  lady — come ! " 

**  Twenty  pounds  !  " 

Mrs.  Arden's  mouth  opened  ;  twenty  pounds !  it  surpassed  her 
wildest  dreams !     She  eagerly  closed  with  the  oflfer. 

Jessamy  was  slowly  recovering  from  her  trance;  she  sat  up 
and  looked  about  her  dreamily. 
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"To-morrow,   to  that  address.     Not  dressed   as   you    are    at 
present,  though.     Buy  yourself  proper  clothes,  and  present  a  good 
appearance,  artistic  rather  than  fashionable.     Your  name  of  Arden 
is  known.     You  are  my  sister.  Miss  Vanoni." 

Jessamy  started. 

''  But  I  am  not— not— " 

**  You  are,"  said   Vanoni   impatiently.     **  You  are  my  siste 
Teresa  Vanoni.  If  you  do  not  embrace  that  ro/e,  you  may  stay  her^ 
I  cannot  have  you  unless  you  are  my  sister — or  my  wife.     Will  y^ 
pass  for  my  wife  ?     I  have  a  wife,  but  she  is  in  Italy." 

Jessamy  shrank  back. 

"Your  wife!     I?     No!" 

•* Then  you  are  my  sister.  Come.  Be  reasonable!  All  nB^^^^Q 
are  brethren,  you  know.  I  am  a  physical  medium,  I  want  a 
clairvoyante." 

"  I  never  believed  in  clairvoyance." 

"  You  doubted  your  own  gifts?" 

"  I  never  thought  I  had  them." 

Vanoni's  manner  changed  a  little. 

"Really!"  he  said.  "Well!  we  shall  work  together  all  tine 
better.  I  think  you  have  a  gift.  There  is  such  a  gift.  I,  myserif, 
have  considerable  power  as  a  physical  medium ;  it  is  genuine." 

"  Oh  !  I  know  I  can  see  things  now." 

"Ah!  lately  developed.  I  see!  of  course  these  powers  cox^Mie 
and  go,  then  one  supplements  nature." 

Jessamy  was  still  bewildered,  she  scarcely  heeded  him. 

"  But  I  do  not  like  to  be  known  as  your  sister,  under  anotti-er 
name." 

"What  does  it  matter  what  you  are  called?  I  guard  yotir 
reputation." 

"  No,"  said  Jessamy,   slowly.     "When   I   reflect,    it  does  rmot 
matter  what  I  am  called." 

"  Then  take  this  money,  and  this  address.     Your  health  is  txc>t 
good  ?  " 

"  Not  very." 

"  Be  careful,  but  that  white  face  of  yours  is  effective.    Your 
gift  will  be  your  fortune. 

"  But  how  ?    Who  will  pay  to  hear  me  affirm  I  see  things  of 
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which  I  cannot  prove  the  reality,  and  which  they  cannot  see  for 
themselves?" 

Vanoni  laughed. 

**  We  may  manage  that.  Why  did  your  client  come  here 
to-day  ?  " 

**  Because  she  believed  my  pictures  were  prophetic,  though  I 
never  told  her  so." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Vanoni,  eyeing  her  sharply.  **  Well !  of  course  you 
need  not  say  that  they  are.     Good-bye." 

He  turned  to  the  door,  and  she  heard  him  whispering  with 
Mrs.  Arden.  She  picked  up  the  crystal  ball  and  held  it,  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  it,  but  it  remained  clear ;  and  she  set  it  down  with  a 
sigh.  She  had  wronged  the  dead  Jess  ;  there  were  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  her  philosophy  had  hitherto  taught  her. 

Ivy  Hoopkr. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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EARLY  CHRISTIANITY  AND   ITS   TEACHINGS. 

(Continued  from  /.  321.^ 

III.    The  Church,  Exoteric  and  Esoteric. 

The  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  Unitv,  as  a  holv  bodv,  the  full 
expression  in  this  world  of  the  Divine  in  the  world  beyond,  has 
stirred  the  enthusiasm  of  the  disciple  and  the  laughter  of  the  sceptic. 
The  reformer  has  turned  his  destroying  weapons  against  it,  seeing 
the  root  of  all  evil  in  the  priestcraft  inevitably  associated  with  all 
organised  Churches.  The  impulsive  desire  for  freedom  which 
springs  up  at  times  in  individuals  and  races  wars  against  all  priest- 
hood and  government  in  the  realm  of  mind.  That  this  desire  for 
freedom  is  a  right  one,  few  modem  spirits  would  deny  in  theor>%  but 
whether  it  would  tend  towards  higher  growth  in  humanit}'  as  a 
whole,  if  it  were  more  universal,  is  a  question  that  would  bear  much 
argument.  We  must  admit  the  matter  as  it  stands,  and  we  find  that 
in  all  ages  religious  teaching  has  been  preser\-ed  by  some  body, 
regarded  by  the  nation  to  which  it  belonged  as  holy  and  sacred,  and 
as  the  t\'pe  of  spiritual  life,  and  this  conception  is  at  the  root  of  the 
priestcraft  of  the  world. 

To  preserve  the  Church,  Christian  or  Pagan,  blood  has  ever 
been  shed  freely.  Lives  were  less  sacred  than  that  holy  thing,  little 
enough  of  holiness  as  appears  in  it  to  the  stony  critic  of  a  later 
time,  who  sees  only  the  shell,  and  who  cannot  feel  the  fire  of 
those  to  whom  the  ideal  was  present  as  a  living  power.  Churches 
have  been  regarded  as  the  greatest  obstacles  to  progress ;  priests  and 
priestcraft  as  the  irons  which  fetter  the  imprisoned  mind.  But  there 
is  another  side  to  this.  They  are  all  the  expression  of  the  mind  of 
the  people,  and  it  chooses  its  own  modes  of  progress,  and  no  artificial, 
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Himself.  It  was  not  merely  a  form  of  organisation  made  for 
convenience  of  action  and  combined  work,  but  had  higher  purposes, 
little  thought  of  now. 

In  the  earliest  writings  of  Christianity  we  find  the  belief  in  a 
mysterious  bond  existing  between  all  members  of  the  Church.  On 
entering  into  the  fold  a  change  occurred.  Their  spiritual  life  was 
linked  to  the  great  spiritual  life  of  the  Church.  They  were  units 
fonning  an  integral  part  of  a  greater  unit>',  which  was  the  body  or 
the  outward  garment  and  expression  of  the  Lord,  the  Christ  or 
Divine  Being.  Christ  was  the  head  of  the  Church  and  all  members 
were  parts  of  His  body  and  acted  under  His  controlling  force. 

There  is  much  that  is  beautiful  in  this  idea,  and  much  that  is 
true,  though,  like  all  other  mystical  conceptions,  it  leads  the  average 
man  to  absurdities  and  brings  into  play  his  vanity,  his  sense  of  self- 
righteousness  and  separateness.  At  the  same  time  it  is  an  ideal  that 
arouses  the  believers  and  brings  to  them  a  feeling  of  reality  that 
otherwise  would  be  lacking.  For  the  faith  to  become  a  living  thing 
in  their  hearts  they  must  feel  the  power  to  be  ever  present,  they 
must  see  some  signs  of  its  presence,  even  if  those  signs  be  but 
symbols.  So  it  was  that  mere  internal  belief  was  not  sufficient  for 
full  salvation.  Those  who  believed  were  required  to  formally  enter 
into  the  Church  by  a  ceremony,  during  which  they  were  supposed 
to  receive  purification.  By  baptism  they  became  members  of  the 
great  body,  and  entered  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  Till  that  ceremony 
was  performed,  they  were  not  of  the  company  of  the  **  faithful." 

We  find  signs  of  far  greater  strictness  in  the  life  of  the  early 
Church  than  we  do  at  later  dates.  Then  it  was  no  light  thing  to 
enter  the  Church,  but  a  solemn  u;idertaking  in  which  new  responsi- 
bilities were  incurred.  It  was  by  no  means  a  matter-of-course 
proceeding,  the  following  of  a  common  routine,  but  meant  the 
instruction  in  a  doctrine  upon  which  the  converts  were  to  mould 
their  life  and  thought.  They  entered  the  Church  only  after  having 
passed  through  a  course  of  teaching  in  the  dogmas  of  the  faith, 
intended  to  enlighten  them  in  the  mysteries  of  their  own  nature  and 
the  divine  **  economy." 

The  first  point  of  significance  we  notice  in  considering  the 
constitution  of  the  early  Church  is  the  division  made  among  the 
believers.     This  division  is  triple  in  its  nature  and  as  we  look  further 
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ordinances.  For  example,  we  find  Tertullian  (who  was  bom  before 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  therefore  can  be  taken  as 
representing  the  views  of  the  very  early  Church,  or  at  least  of  his 
own  section),  in  his  De  Prcescriptione  Hcereticorum^  chap,  xli., 
with  his  usual  indifference  to  polite  speech,  writing  thus  : — 

^*  I  must  not  omit  an  account  of  the  conduct  also  of  the  heretics 
— how  frivolous  it  is,  how  worldly,  how  merely  human,  without 
seriousness,  without  authority,  without  discipline,  as  suits  their 
creed.  To  begin  with,  it  is  doubtful  who  is  a  catechumen,  and  who 
a  believer ;  they  have  all  access  alike,  they  hear  alike,  they  pray 
alike — even  heathens,  if  any  such  happen  to  come  among  them. 
*  That  which  is  holy  they  will  cast  to  the  dogs,  and  their  pearls,' 
although  (to  be  sure)  they  are  not  real  ones,  *  they  will  fling  to  the 
swine.'  Simplicity  they  will  have  to  consist  in  the  overthrow  of 
discipline,  attention  to  which  on  our  part  they  z?C\\  finery.  Peace 
also  they  huddle  up  anyhow  with  all  comers ;  for  it  matters  not  to 
them  however  different  be  their  treatment  of  subjects,  provided 
only  they  can  conspire  together  to  storm  the  citadel  of  the  one  only 
Truth  ;  all  are  puffed  up,  all  offer  you  knowledge.  Their  catechu- 
mens are  perfect  before  they  are  taught.  The  very  women  of  these 
heretics,  how  wanton  they  are  !  For  they  are  bold  enough  to  teach, 
to  dispute,  to  enact  exorcisms,  to  undertake  cures — it  may  be  even 
to  baptize.  Their  ordinations  [too]  are  carelessly  administered,  capri- 
cious, changeable.  At  one  time  they  put  nmnccs  in  office ;  at 
another  time,  men  who  are  bound  to  some  secular  employment ;  at 
another,  persons  who  have  apostatized  from  us,  to  bind  them  by 
vainglory,  since  they  cannot  by  the  truth.  Nowhere  is  promotion 
easier  than  in  the  camp  of  rebels,  where  the  mere  fact  of  being  there 
is  a  foremost  service.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  to-day  one  man 
is  their  bishop,  to-morrow  another ;  to-day  he  is  a  deacon  who  to- 
morrow is  a  reader ;  to-day  he  is  a  presbyter  who  to-morrow  is  a 
layman.  For  even  on  laymen  do  they  impose  the  functions  of 
priesthood." 

We  find  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Church  was  by  no  means 
the  free  and  open  organization  it  now  is.  Its  creed  was  secret,  its 
services  secret.  Even  converts  were  only  gradually  allowed  by 
successive  stages  and  initiations  to  enter  into  the  fold  and  to  learn 
the  doctrines.     Its  relation  to  the  older  Mysteries,  in  its  methods  at 
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doctrines  concerning  the  incarnation  and  other  points  relating  to 
Christ,  and  finally  when  baptised  he  learnt  the  meaning  of  the 
**  renunciation  of  the  devil,  and  the  joining  himself  with  Christ." 
Then,  as  it  is  said,  he  was  admitted  to  the  "  Mysteries," 
As  in  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Church  we  find  a  triple  division, 
so  in  its  governing  organisation  there  is  the  same  grouping,  sym- 
bolising in  a  higher  scale  the  one  underlying  doctrine.  The  rulers 
were  of  three  orders :  deacons,  who  ministered  in  the  lower  cere- 
monies, and  whose  duty  it  was  to  serve  the  others ;  presbyters,  or 
priests,  with  more  extended  powers ;  and  finally  bishops,  who  were 
the  representatives  of  the  Apostles,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  rule 
the  various  churches  or  great  centres  of  Christian  life. 

Thus  was  continued  in  the  outer  mechanism  of  the  Church  the 
conception  of  a  spiritual  hierarchy,  which  belonged  really  to  the  inner 
life  of  man  and  nature,  and  this  symbol  was  so  recognised  by  early 
writers,  who  saw  in  the  mere  mechanism  an  integral  part  of  the       .;;=^je 
gresit  body,  the  ideal  Church,  and,  therefore,  realised  the  importance     ^^^^^ 
of  preserving  even  the  outer  shell  in  its  purity.     In  this  division  we  ^^  ^^ 
see :  first,  Christ,  or  the  divine  Logos  power,  as  the  unseen  Head,  ^  ^^-j 
the  great  source  of  life ;  second,  the  first  ministers  of  that  divinity^^-^y 
on  earth,  its  spiritual  instruments,  through  which  are  transmittedE^-^ 
the  rays  of  that  light  which  is  within  all  humanity ;  third,  the  lesscK"  r^ii^r 
instruments,  the  preachers  and  teachers,  who,  under  the  guidance  o^izd/* 
their   spiritual    heads,   instruct    in   knowledge  and    expound  th*"  _aie 
teachings;  and  lastly,  the  servants,  whose  duty  it  is  to  work  in  th^^ae 
lower  ranks,  not  as  teachers  or  governors,  but  as  labourers  in  tl^BHe 
field. 

A.  M.  Glass. 

(Vo  hr  cofi tinned,) 
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rightly  blame  it,  we  can  hardly  refrain  from  its  defence,  though  we 
know — and  this  is  to  us  the  very  crown  and  essence  of  our  suffering — 
that  we  cannot  and  dare  not  defend  it.  It  is  only  the  vulgar  Soul 
that  can  abuse  his  broken  idol.  Perhaps  of  all  faults  the  most  excus- 
able is  to  be  hard  of  belief  in  such  circumstances — to  be  indignant 
with  the  friends  who  would  teach  us  how  poor  the  nature  is  on 
which  we  have  lavished  the  treasure  of  our  affection.  We  should 
look  back  to  our  own  experience  and  remember  how  we,  in  like  case, 
fought  against  our  suspicions  of  our  idol ;  how  angry  we  were  with 
those  who  attacked  it.  We  were  so  certain  all  must  be  right ;  with 
that  over-strained  nervous  kind  of  certainty  which  always  means 
the  fight  of  the  will  against  the  unexpressed,  unadmitted,  yet  ever 
pressing  doubt,  and  which  should  be  so  touching  to  the  looker-on. 
We  should  be  very  patient,  unreasonably  patient,  with  our  suffering 
brethren.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  feverish  excitement  of  the  conflict 
with  themselves  which  makes  them  so  savage  with  us — so  apparently 
neglectful  of  common-sense,  sometimes  even  of  common  morality,  in 
their  wild  attempts  somehow  to  make  excuse.  They  see,  they  feel,  all 
the  time  what  is  right,  quite  as  well  as  any  reproach  of  ours  can 
teach  them  ;  it  is  only  the  horrible  pain  of  the  wound  which  sets 
them  for  the  time  beside  themselves.  Meanwhile,  how  much  more 
noble  they  than  the  coward  Souls  whose  only  thought  is,  by  abuse 
of  their  fallen  idol,  to  try  to  make  men  forget  that  they  too  had  been 
amongst  its  devoutest  worshippers.  Let  us  only  love  them  still,  and 
wait  till  time  has  softened  their  sorrow.  The  good  will  come  back 
to  us ;  for  the  rest  there  remains  only 

The  sad  rhyme  of  the  men  who  proudly  clung 
To  their  first  fault,  and  perished  in  their  pride. 

Still,  one  must  ask  what  is  the  use  of  this  pain  ?  What  can  it 
be  but  a  warning,  which  the  members  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
should  not  need,  against  setting  up  an  idol  at  all  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing which  has  been  made  so  clear  in  the  teachings  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  East  as  that  any  attempt,  by  Master  or  ChelS,  to  use 
their  powers  to  influence  the  human  Soul,  to  oppress  the  human  will 
in  the  smallest  matter,  is  strictly  forbidden  them — left  to  the  dread 
Brothers  of  the  Shadow.  It  is  they,  not  the  Masters,  who  lurk  in 
the  darkness  of  the  idol  shrine.  Let  us,  for  our  parts,  keep  in  mind 
the  brave  words  of  our  President- Founder,  ten  years  ago : 
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Theosophical  Society, 

President's  Office.  London. 

June  2jih,  iSg^. 
To  the  General  Councii.. 

I  wish  to  lay  before  you  a  few  remarks  about  the  proposals 
recently  put  forward  for  a  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Theo- 
sophical  Society.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  deal  with  them  in 
detail,  since  I  am  concerned  only  with  the  general  principle  involved. 
Should  we,  or  should  we  not,  essentially  alter  the  Constitution  under 
which  we  have  worked  fairly  well  for  so  many  years  ?  If  so,  should  we 
do  it  hurriedly,  under  the  pressure  of  a  momentary  outbreak  of  feeling, 
or  should  we  proceed  slowly  and  deliberately  ?  I  incline  to  the  latter 
policy,  as  I  do  not  see  any  sufficient  reason  for  haste,  which  is  always 
injudicious,  and  often  fatal  to  a  good  cause.  Our  present  Constitution 
has  been  a  bridge  strong  enough  for  us  to  cross  upon,  and  has  not  been 
found  radically  defective.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  improved  and, 
as  President,  I  am  more  interested  than  anybody  else  to  see  the  im- 
provement made,  for  the  ultimate  burden  of  responsibility  falls  on  my 
shoulders.  I  should  regard  as  an  improvement  any  new  clauses  which 
should  make  it  easier  for  me  to  deal  executively  with  crises  like  that  -^^^t 
through  which  we  have  just  passed  in  the  Judge  case,  and  which  has  ^^^s 
been  effectually  ended  by  his  withdrawal  from  office  and  from  member-  — -r- 

ship.     But  for  the  clumsy  and  expensive  expedient  of  a  Judicial  Com .m- 

mittee,  I  might  have  settled  the  whole  matter  long  ago,  and  thus  savedJE:^-:d 
a    vast    amount    of   friction,   ill-feeling,   partisanship    and    expense —  -^ae. 
Executive  powers  of  the  amplest  scope  were  held  and  exercised  by  me^»  jie 
from  a  very  early  period  in  our  Society's  history,  i.e.,  before  we  let*"-^  W. 
New  York  for  India,  and   to  the  recent  date  when  tinkering  of  th^  .sie 
Constitution,  alteration  of  the  Rules,  and  binding  the  President  in  coils  M'  \s 
of  red  tape,  began.     My  experience  in  Governmental  affairs  and  private  -i^te 
societies  and  corporations  has  convinced  me  that,  with  an  honest  an^  M^d 
capable  man  as   manager,  the  fewer  Rules  and  the  less  obstnictiv^^s-^^e 
formalities   there  are,  the   better  will   work  be  done  and   the  mor^  ^re 
prosperous  and    successful  be  the    society,    bureau,   department,  cz^    or 
company.    With  a  dishonest  or  inefficient  manager  in  control,  the  mu  m^  Jil- 
tiplication  of  Rules  does  no  good,  the  only  remedy  is  in  change  of  tt^'-he 
administration.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  our  Society  Pre^^i^^si- 
dential  action  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General  Council,  and  hen*  -^Dce 
is  not  autocratic.     Pray  do  not  suppose  that  my  remarks  are  prompt*  -^ied 
by  any  personal  considerations  whatever,  for  such  is  not  the  case.  I 

have  always  been  ready  to  yield  my  office  to  a  better  man ;  I  am  so 
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is  that  seven  chartered  Branches  of  the  Society  within  the  specified 
area  shall  join  in  petitioning  me  to  issue  such  a  charter  in  each  case. 
The  modification  I  would  suggest  is  to  strike  out  the  words  "  terri- 
torial" and  "geographical  area"  wherever  they  occur  in  connection 
with  the  idea  of  a  Section. 

While  upon  this  subject,  it  is  best  that  I  should  make  very  clear 
the  difference  between    an  Autonomous  Section  of  the  Society  and  a 
seceded  Section.     A  Section  of  any  public  body  is  a  part  of  it;  subor- 
dinate to  its  Constitution ;  under  the  government  of  its  Executive  and 
Council ;  incapable  of  exempting  itself  from  its  Constitutional  restric- 
tions, which    include    the   results   of  any  decisive  vote   that   may  be 
constitutionally  cast  by  its  highest  governing  assembly.     A  Section  of 
our  Society  may,  therefore,  be  autonomous  in  the  full  meaning — self- 
law-making — of  the  word  ;  that  is  to  say,  may  make  its  own  bye-laws 
andrules  with  the  President's  approbation,  but  (vide  Art,  III.,  Sec.  lo) 
with  the  proviso  that  they  **  do  not  conflict  with  the  Objects  and  Rules 
of  the  Tlieosophical  Society."     Now,  the  General  Secretary  of  a  Sec- 
tion is,  eX'OjffidOj  a  Secretary  of  the  Society  and  a  member  of  the  General 
Council;   which  (vide  Art.  V.,  Sec.  i)  is  invested  with  "the  general 
control  and  administration   of  the  Society,"  and  (Sec.    2)  decides  its 
action  by  **  a  majority  of  votes."     If  he  is  outvoted  in  Council  he  has 
no  choice  but  to  submit,  as  would  any   other   member  in  any  other 
question  introduced  by  him.     Then,  again,  the  Section    being,  not   a 
separate  body,  but  only  a  part  of  the  one  international  body  known  as 
the  Theosophical  Society,  which  has  been  organised  in  a  given  territory 
or  country  for  convenience  of  administration,  it  has  no  right  to  alter 
its  subject-relationship  with  the  Society;  to  change  the  wording  of  its 
bye-laws   without    Presidential  warrant;    to   elect   a   "President"  of 
the   Section,    either  temporary    or  permanent ;  to  g^ve   an    illegally 
chosen    Executive   (in    violation    of   Art.   II.,   Sec.   7),   an    unlawful 
title,   or  a   longer  term   of  office  than    that   prescribed   by   law;    or 
to  repudiate  the  de  jure  character  of  the  Society,  and  thus  declare  in- 
valid the  charters  which  it  has  issued  and  the  diplomas  or  certificates 
of  membership,  granted  by  it  to  its  members  or  Fellows  ;  these    are 
severally  acts  of  rebellion,  of  independent  sovereignty,  of  defiance ; 
and  these  steps  having  been  taken  by  the  late  American  Section,  in 
Convention  lawfully   assembled,  as   reported  to  me  by  Mr.  Judge,  in 
an  official  letter  signed  by  him  in  his  new  Presidential  capacity,  I  had 
no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  situation,  recognise  the  revolt  as  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  officially  suppress  the  Section,  discharter  its  re- 
volting Branches,  and  cancel  the  diplomas  of  those  Fellows  who  had, 
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form  of  diploma.  To  do  so,  would  be  equivalent  to  my  consenting  to* 
the  upsetting  of  the  Constitution  and  the  splitting  of  the  Society  into 
fragments.  Though  fifty  new  and  autonomous  Sections  should  be 
chartered  by  me,  the  Society  would  not  be  weakened :  it  might, 
perhaps  be  bettered,  although  I  have  always  believed  that  **  in  union 
is  strength  ";  but  to  permit  one  Section  to  set  itself  up  as  independent 
of  the  central  control,  to  deride  its  authority  and  pronounce  illegal 
its  charters  and  diplomas,  would  have  been  as  bad  statesmanship  as  for 
Great  Britain  to  ratify  the  secession  and  independence  of  Scotland, 
England  or  Ireland,  or  for  the  United  States  to  have  permitted  Vir- 
ginia or  any  other  State  to  set  itself  up  as  an  independent  sovereignty, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  compact  between  the 
States  of  the  Union.  The  pernicious  example  set  at  Boston  is  bearing 
its  natural  fruit  in  one  or  more  propositions  which  are  now  being  cir- 
culated for  signatures,  and  upon  which  no  other  interpretation  can  be 
put  than  that  the  formation  of  new  Theosophical  Societies  is  contem- 
plated. I  hope  that  the  promoters  of  these  schemes  may  look  at  the 
question  without  prejudice  from  both  sides  before  pressing  them  to  an 
issue. 

If  seven  European  Branches  are  discontented  with  remaining  in  .^-M-n 
the  present  European  Section,  they  can  join  in  petitioning  me  to  form 
them  into  a  separate  Section,  and  I  shall  do  so  if,  as  above  explained, 
their  proposed  bye-laws  are  formed  in  such  a  way  as  to  agree  with  the  ^3^  je 
provisions  of  the  Theosophical  Society's  Constitution  and  bye-laws  now^^-^s^nv 
in  force.  I  am  also  willing  to  charter  new  Sections  in  specified  countries,^ -e^s, 
as,  for  instance,  Sweden,  Holland,  Germany,  etc.,  etc.,  if  pressed  to  dccz^  Jio 
so,  and  valid  reasons  are  brought  to  my  notice.  At  the  same  time  MI  I 
wish  it  to  be  made  plain  to  your  respective  Sections  that,  for  the  sarae^  Mrjie 
reason  that  I  dischartered  the  American  Section  and  its  revolting^  mg 
Branches,  and  cancelled  the  diplomas  of  its  consenting  members,  IT  I 

shall  discharter  every  other  Branch  in  any  part  of  the  world  which  «:J-h, 
by  a  majority  vote  of  its  fellows,  accepts  and  endorses  the  Secession  Ac*  r^:^  _ct 
of  the  Boston  Convention,  and  shall  cancel  the  diplomas  of  those  wh»-«r:^ho 
vote  in  the  majority. 

This,  you  must  observe,  is  quite  irrespective  of  the  personal  worth  cz^-       of 
the  recalcitrant  members  ;  it  is  a  simple  act  of  constitutional  procedure  "^»:re, 
imposed  upon  the  President  and  General  Council,  and  for  neglect  to  ^^^m^   do 
which  we  might  be  impeached.     It  is  the  confirmation  of  the  right  •►        of 
each  member  to  free  private  judgment  and  liberty  of  action  :  he  revoL^^  Its 
against  our  authority,  denies  the  legal  status  of  our  Society,  repudiat^iiz'es 
the  validity  of  our  charters  and  diplomas  ;  we  let  him  depart  in  pea^iKce 
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A  verbatim  report  of  the  proceedings,  sent  by  Mr.  Judge,  shows 
that  the  Convention  adopted  a  Preamble  to  the  Resolutions  to  the 
effect  that  "  the  different  forms  of  organization  through  which  the  body 
known  as  *the  Theosophical  Society'  [the  title  being  given  as  above 
printed — between  inverted  commas — apparently  to  indicate  that  the 
Convention  does  not  recognise  its  validity],  had  passed  since  the  year 
1878,  were  solely  the  result  of  growth,  and  not  of  votes  .  .  .  and 
have  been  mere  de  facto  and  not  dejure^ 

The  only  interpretation  of  the  above  acts  and  declarations  which 
the  undersigned,  as  one  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  constitutional 
and  parliamentary  procedure,  is  able  to  arrive  at,  is  that  the  American 
Section,  exercising  its  indisputable  right,  in   lawful  Convention  as-      — 
sembled — 

1.  Voted  to  constitute  itself  a  separate  and  completely'  autono ^3* 

mous  Society,  with  its  own  title,  constitution  and  bye-laws,^  ^^  s, 
life-president  and  other  officers;    and  has  thus  as  effec—  n^^* 
tually  broken  its  relation  with  the  Theosophical  Society  a^^i^  a^ 
the  United  States  of  America  did  their  colonial  relatiouEK-^i^on 
with  Great  Britain  on  July  4th,  1776. 

2.  Voted  to  consider  the  Theosophical  Society  as  a  body  existin^^  JC^ng 

de  facto  and  not  dejure;  holding  a  name  to  which  it  is  nof  <::> -«iot 
really  entitled,  and  having  no  constitutional  jurisdictioir:»^::>  on 
over  the  Sections,  Branches  and  Fellows  in  America  an(f:>  m:m:  nd 
elsewhere,  now  holding  its  charters  and  diplomas. 

Since,  however,  the  Section,    Branches  and  Fellows  in  questions: <:> ion 
had  recognised  the  Society's  jurisdiction  up  to  the  date  of  the  meeting  m^:  ng 
of  the  Convention,  and  assembled  as  a  part  of  the  Societ}',  and  are  stilXi-^till 
on  our  Headquarters'  registers  ;  and  since  the  records  cannot  be  altereo^^  Tared 
save  by  the  intervention  of  the  President,  it  rests  with  the  undersig^et^^^  .«^ed 
to  issue  the  present  Executive  Notice  for  the  information  of  the  conc=r<:>on- 
cerned;  thus  completing  the  legal  and  constitutional  separation  fron«'^:>-rom 
the  Society  of  the  participating  Officers,  Branches  and  Fellows  of  thr:*^,^   the 
American  Section,  extinguishing  the  said  Section  itself,  and  recognis -r^ .tanis- 
ing  it  as  a  new  Society,  devoted  to  the  same  work  as  that  which  tlrzl"  J"    the 
mother  Society  has  for  so  many  years  been  prosecuting.    As  Presides-^^  Jient 
therefore,  and  official  executive  representative  of  the  Constitution  oiiW:^    'the 
Theosophical  Society  I  do  now  declare  and  proclaim : — 

First. — That  the  Charter,  heretofore  granted  by  the  undersigned  .^ed 
viz,,  in  the  year  1886,  for  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  t,::*"  the 
American  Section,  is  hereby  abrogated  by  virtue  of  the  power  given  ,^^  jjj 
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tions  and  Branches.  There  is,  however,  at  Adyar,  the  original  Record 
Book  of  the  proceedings  of  Council,  in  which,  in  Mr.  Judge's  own 
handwriting,  and  signed  with  the  name  of  Mr.  A.  Gustam,  the  then 
Recording  Secretary  T.  S.,  is  written  the  report  of  a  meeting  of  Council, 
held  early  in  1878,  at  which  the  President  was  given  full  discretionary 
powers  to  establish  Headquarters  wherever  he  chose,  to  adopt  whatever 
measures  he  might  see  fit  in  the  Society's  interest,  the  Council  ratifying 
in  advance  whatever  he  might  do.  This  record  is  unfortunately  in 
India  at  this  moment,  but  it  has  been  written  for,  and  will  be  published 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  for  general  information.  It  will  then 
be  seen  how  unsupported  by  facts  is  the  record  of  the  Society's  history 

which  was  laid  before  the  American  Convention  and  before  the  counsellor- ^. 

at-law  whose  professional  opinion  was  obtained  thereupon.  When  the^^  ^e 
Founders  left  New  York  for  India,  the  undersigned,  in  an  official  order»-  :sser 
issued  at  London,  in  January,  1879,  the  text  of  which  is  preserved^ 


apfioinfedMay  Gen.  Abner  Doubleday,  U.S.A.,  F.T.S.,  his  representative  ^,^^e 
pro  /em,,  no  definite  plans  for  the  future  having  then  been  formed.    Th^  .srflie 
members  left  at  New  York  nominally  held  together  for  some  years,  bu*  -■:-»-  ut 
finally  dropped  out.     In  1883  a  few  of  them  were  gathered  together  b^-^zdfcy 
Mr.  Judge,  and  upon  due  application  a  new  Society  was  formed,  anc^  jc-md 
chartered  as  a  Branch  of  the  T.  S.  under  the  title  of  **The  AryaK: -^san 
Theosophical  Society."     By  virtue  of  its  quasi  successorship,  though  im-  m:    in 
point  of  fact,  illegally,  some  of  the  original  registers  of  the  T.  S.  hav^^s^-ve 
been  retained  in  that  body.    As  a  Branch  it  was  chartered  and  regises  i-is- 
tered,  has  been  regularly  reported  to  Headquarters,  and  has  paid  U:^      to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  the  lawful  fees  and  dues  of  its  memberat  -k  rs. 
Prior  to  this,  however,  charters  had  been  granted  by  the  undersigne*-^^  ed 
to  two  other  American  Branches.     As  President-Founder,  therefor^^"":«re, 
the  undersigned  declares  that  the  Theosophical  Society  has  had  ar-^^an 
unbroken  existence  from  the  date  of  its  foundation  in  1875  to  the  pr^^"^^' 
sent  day,  and  that  every  charter  and  diploma  issued  by  it  under  itP"  S:  its 
seal  and  over  the  President's  signature,  has  been  valid  and  of  constitir-P"  ^*u- 
tional  force.     The  further  declaration  is  officially  made  that,  from  tlrJT^he 
date  of  the  passage  of  the  above  mentioned  Act  of  Secession,  the  reterm"-^n- 
tion  of  the  papers  and  property  of  the  late  American  Section,  the  covm''^=:>n' 
tinned  use  of  the  Theosophical  Society's  seal  by  the  new  Society,  i  ^    its 
Officers,  Branches  and  Members,  have  been  illegal,  and  on  behalf^       'of 
the  Society  the  undersigned  repudiates,  as  invalid,  all  new  documen^ir^n/s 
bearing  the  Society's  Seal  or  his  official  signature.     He  also  requci= — sts 
that  the  new  Society's  officers  will  turn  over  all  Sectional  archives  a-  :^d 
other  property  to  the  Special  Committee  herein  above  appointed. 
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whole  Theosophical  Society.  Next  year  it  is  hoped  to  reverse  trie 
order,  holding  the  oflScial  Convention  of  the  Section  at  Adyar,  and 
making  the  Benares  gathering  in  October  mainly  one  for  the  purpose 
of  lectures  and  friendly  intercourse. 

Dr.  English  has  arrived  at  Adyar  to  take  charge  of  the  TTieoso- 
phisi  during  the  absence  of  the  President. 

Ceylon  Letter. 

The  chief  events  of  last  month  were  the  White  Lotus  Day  and  the 
Wesak  Festival  Celebrations,  which  curiously  enough  fell  on  the  same 
day. 

Our  little  band  of  members  of  the  Hope  Lodge  celebrated  White: 
Lotus  Day  at  8  p.m.,  at  the  Musaeus  School  and  Orphanage.      Th< 
large  photograph  ot  H.P.B.,  a  present  from  her  to  Mrs.  Higgins, 
prettily  decorated  with  a  wreath  of  lotus.     Dr.  English,  the  Presiden* 
of  the  Lodge,   opened  the   meeting  and  addresses  followed  by 
Higgins,    Mr.   Wither  from   New  Zealand,    Mr.  P.  D.  Khan  and  Mi 
Peter  de  Abrew.    The  girls  of  the  Musseus  School  sang  some  appropriat. 
verses. 

As  usual  the  Buddhists  celebrated  the  Wesak  festival  with  diKi^v^ue 
solemnity.  The  famous  Kelani  Temple  was  the  scene  of  much  activity  Mty 
in  devotional  exercises. 

Mrs.  Higgins  desires  to  thank  those  kind  friends  who  are  sendio^r-  tig 
her  help  in  aid  of  the  School  and  Orphanage.     They  will  be  glad  to 

hear  that  the  Institution  is  doing  a  really  humanitarian  work. 

S.  P 

European  Section. 

One  of  the  most  important  incidents  to  be  chronicled  this  montlm h 

the  visit  of  Col.  Olcott,  the  President- Founder,  who  arrived  from  Ini^zfia 
at  the  beginning  of  June.     The  Colonel  proceeded  first  to  Spain  ^     nd 
visited  the  Lodge  and  members  there,  spending  a  very  enjoyable  tir=»ie. 
The  activity  in  that  country  is  most  gratifying.     While  there  he  wi-^Dte 
the  Executive  Notice,  dealing  with  the  secession  of  the  majority  of   ^e 
American   Section,  declaring  the   continuity  of  the  Society  from      its 
beginning,  and  his  readiness  to  issue  a  new  charter  for  an  American 
Section,  and   appointing  a    committee   to  take  temporary  charge  of 
American  affairs. 

The  President  visited  Holland   for  a  few  days  in  June,  and  was 
much  pleased  with  the  activity  of  the  Amsterdam  workers.     He  hopes 
to  go  to  the  Hague  for  a  brief  visit,  ere  returning  to  India,  as  there  is  a 
very  earnest  group  of  members  in  that  town. 
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AusTRAi^siAN  Section. 

The  Countess  Wachtmeister  is  working  hard  in  Australia ;  she 
lectured  five  times  in  Adelaide,  and  thence  worked  her  way  to  Melbourne; 
she  visited  and  lectured  at  Glenelg,  Rapunda,  Mount  Gambier, 
Mertuar,  Stawell,  Ararat  and  Ballaarat,  ere  reaching  the  Victorian 
capital.  In  addition  to  the  public  meetings  she  has  had  gatherings  of 
enquirers  and  drawing-room  receptions. 

The  Brisbane  Branch,  Queensland,  has  re-emerged  into  manifesta- 
tion with  twenty-five  members  and  a  strong  executive.  May  it  justify 
its  resurrection  by  its  work. 

A  branch  is  in  course  of  formation — is  we  hope  formed  ere  this — 
at  Mount  Gambier,  with  Mr.  H.  F.  Kessal  as  its  organiser.  Good 
fortune  to  it  also. 

The  First  Annual  Convention  was  held  at  Sydney,  on  April  12th 
and  13th.  Mr.  Peell,  the  President  of  the  Sydney  Branch,  presided, 
and  eleven  branches  were  represented,  four  of  them  belonging  to  New 
Zealand. 

Golden  accounts  come  of  Mr.  Staples,  the  General  Secretary,  who 
is  winning  all  hearts. 

New  Zealand, — The  arrival  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Staples,  the  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Australasian  Section  on  April  22nd,  in  company  with  the 
returning  delegates  from  the  the  Convention  held  in  Sydney,  has  been 
the  principal  event  of  the  month.  Mr.  Staples  has  produced  a  very 
favourable  impression  as  a  lecturer,  and  as  an  answerer  of  questions  at 
the  close  of  his  public  addresses,  he  was  universally  admired.  The 
following  are  the  public  events  of  the  month  : — On  April  19th,  at  an 
open  Lodge  meeting,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Neill  read  a  paper  upon  "Vege- 
tarianism ; "  on  April  22nd  Mr.  Staples  arrived,  and  on  the  next  even- 
ing a  public  welcome  was  accorded  to  him  ;  on  April  26th  he  spoke  on 
**The  Practical  Side  of  Theosophy."  and  on  Sunday  evening,  April 
28th,  he  lectured  in  the  Choral  Hall  on  *'  Karma ; "  on  May  3rd  Miss 
L.  G.  Browne  gave  readings  from  The  Light  of  Asia  ;  and  on  May  8th 
Lotus  Day  was  observed,  when  several  members  read  various  selec- 
tions suitable  for  the  occasion  ;  on  May  loth  C.  W.  Sanders  read 
paper  from  Lucifer  upon  **  States  of  Consciousness ; "  and  on  th 
evening  of  Sunday,  May  12th,  he  lectured  in  the  Choral  Hall  upo 
**  Unity,  a  Divine  Principle;"  the  lecture  was  attentively  listened  to 

American  Section. 

The  following    Branches  of  the  former   American   Section    havi 
applied  to  the  President-Founder  to    be  chartered    as  the  America 
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REVIEWS. 

The  Bhagavad  GIta. 

Translated  by  Annie  Besant.     [London  :  The  Theosophical  Publishing 
Society  ;  1895.     Price  45.  calf,  2s.  boards,  6ci.  paper.] 

A  SIXPENNY  Gi/d  /  Such  is  the  last  experiment  tried  by  my  colleague 
and  it  seems  to  be  succeeding  excellently.  I  have  carefully  gone  through 
Annie  Besanfs  Translation  and  find  it  not  only  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  original,  but  also  capable  of  standing  the  criticism  of  scholars. 
The  two  best  translations  are  those  of  Telang  and  Da  vies :  but  the 
translation  of  my  colleague  favourably  compares  all  through  with  both 
these  standard  works,  and  in  a  number  of  passages  is  more  accurate. 
The  famous  **  Vision  of  the  Universal  Form,"  in  the  eleventh  AdhySya, 
has  been  done  into  verse ;  and  the  verse  is  good.  It  makes  one  regret  the 
resumption  of  prose  when  Sanj  ay  a  continues  the  narrative.  We  have 
at  last  got  an  accurate  and  inexpensive  edition  of  the  GUd,  Other 
translations  are  too  costly  for  the  general  reader,  and  the  American 
attempt  is  not  a  translation,  but  a  paraphrastic  compost  from  other 
translations  that  will  not  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with  the  original. 
The  sixpenny  edition  was  an  afterthought,  otherwise  explanations  of 
the  simpler  terms,  which  are  familiar  enough  to  students,  would  have 
been  added  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader.  The  Bhagavad  Gitd 
now  forms  **  Lotus  Leaves  No.  II.",  and  **  No.  III."  is  being  prepared. 

G.  R.  S.  M. 

A  Lecture  on  the  Vedanta  Phii^osophy. 

By  M.  L.  Bhattacharya,  M.A.  [Agra:  Mokerji  Brothers;  1895. 
Price  Re.  i  8.] 

This  excellent  lecture  of  ninety-four  pages  was  read  before  the  Agra 
College  Literary  Society  by  Babu  M.  L.  Bhattacharya,  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  at  the  college,  and  the  proof  sheets  have  been  carefully  revised 
by  one  of  his  European  colleagues,  the  Professor  of  English  Literature. 
The  book  is,  therefore,  not  only  reliable  as  to  its  contents,  but  also  free 
from  those  barbarisms  which  generally  spoil  the  pleasure  of  perusing 
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of  two  parts,  (i)  the  soul  [AtmSj  which  is  Brahman,  and  (2)  body  with 
its  environments.  As  regards  his  body  he  is  open  to  this  necessity  [of 
Karman],  and  is  obliged  to  act  under  circumstances  moulded  by  his 
previous  actions.  But  as  regards  his  Soul,  which  is  Brahman,  and 
therefore  knowledge  itself,  he  is  free.  The  actions  can  influence  his 
body  [bodies  rather],  but  they  have  no  effect  upon  the  Soul,  which  is 
unchangeable  in  its  very  nature.  The  veil  of  ignorance  it  can  cast  off 
at  any  moment,  if  it  wills.  Here  then  lies  the  freedom  of  will  of  an 
individual  Soul.  The  May^  or  Nescience  is  its  own  making  and  it  can 
throw  it  off  when  it  likes." 

The  doctrine  of  Rebirth  is  set  forth  in  a  way  now  familiar  to  all 
Theosophical  students,  but  a  most  valuable  item  of  information  is  added 
which  nails  down  a  persistent  misstatement  which  has  circulated 
uncontradicted  for  many  years  in  the  West.  It  is  invariably  stated  by 
Western  scholars  that  the  doctrine  of  Rebirth  is  an  afterthought  of" 
Vaidic  religion  and  cannot  be  found  in  the  oldest  documents  of  that 
religion.     Mr.  Bhattacharya  writes : 

"The  origin  of  this  doctrine  [Rebirth]  is  to  be  found  in  all  the: 
Vedas.  The  Rigveda  says :  *  May  the  Lord  give  us  in  our  future  birth, 
our  organs,  our  vitality,  and  our  articles  of  enjoyments.'  So  also  in  the 
Yajurveda  and  the  Atharvaveda,  we  find  many  hymns  referring  to  this 
idea  of  the  transmigration  of  Souls." 

The  state  of  Moksha  is  but  poorly  set  forth  by  the  lecturer,  who 
makes  it  equivalent  to  a  continuous  Sushupti  state — **  the  state  in. 
salvation  is  like  an  everlasting  sound  and  dreamless  state."  This  i& 
entirely  incorrect ;  the  state  of  Moksha  is  Turiya,  and  it  is  difficult 
understand  why  an  otherwise  so  capable  expositor  has  fallen  into 
elementary  an  error. 

The  following  mathematical  exposition  of  Brahman  and  M&yi  i 
ingenious ;  it  also  brings  home  to  the  mind  the  unity  underlyin 
diversity. 

*'  Let  us  imagine  an  algebraical  series,  such  as  xf^,  ^^  0?^  ;c*,  etc. 
.     .    ad  i7ifin.     Here  we  see  that  each  of  the  succeeding  terms  in  t 
series  varies  according  to  its  index  or  power.     On  account  of  the  diffe 
ence  of  the  index  only,  the  terms  of  the  series  appear  different  from  o 
another  ;  but  we  see  that  the  base  x  remains  all  along  constant.     No 
if  we  suppose  the  indices,  viz,y  i,  2,  3,  etc.,  to  vanish,  we  see  that  all 
terms  become  one  and  the  same,  since  x^  will  always  be  the  same 
unity   [according  to  the   formula  ^=1].     If  we  apply  the  sig^s 
illustrate  the  Vedanta  doctrine,  we  take  the  power  or  index  to  be  MfiyA 
varying  at  each  step  of  its  development,  and  the  constant  x  to  be  BrahmsMi- 
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In  brief,  Mr.  Bhattacharya*s  Lecture  is  very  pleasant  reading,  and 
though  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  join  issue  with  him  on  some  points, 
especially  when  he  approaches  the  borderland  ot  the  mystic,  he  sets 
forth  the  philosophical  outline  of  the  Vedanta  clearly  and  understand- 
ingly.  Taking  it  all  round,  the  little  book  is  the  best  of  its  kind  that 
has  yet  appeared. 

O.  R.  S.  M. 

The  Esoteric  Basis  of  Christianity. 

By  W.  Kingsland.  [Loudon  :  Theosophical  Publishing  Society,  7, 
Duke  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. ;  1895.     35.  6d.] 

This  book  contains  the  two  pamphlets  published  by  Mr.  Kingsland  in 
1891  and  1893,  relating  to  Christian  Doctrine  and  to  the  Book  0/ Genesis. 
Besides  these  essays  two  new  ones  are  added  on  •*  The  Logos "  and 
••  The  Gospel."  The  essays  are  prefaced  by  an  excellent  introduction, 
clearly  written  and  moderate  in  tone,  pointing  out  the  imperfections  in 
the  ordinary  Christian  system  and  the  necessity  for  postulating  a  pro- 
founder  teaching  as  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
book,  and  especially  the  introduction,  will  be  useful  to  those  who 
follow  the  Christian  form  of  faith,  but  who  seek  for  further  light  which 
will  aid  them  to  a  better  understanding  of  their  own  religion. 

The  distinction  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  pointed  out 
in  the  first  essay.     According  to  the  author : 

**The  Old  Testament  contains  the  record  of  man's  fall, con  tains  under 
the  form  of  an  historical  allegory  the  secret  of  those  vast  cosmic  cycles 
by  which  spirit  manifests  in  matter,  by  which  the  divine  becomes 
human.  .  .  .  And  as  in  the  Old  Testament  the  divine  becomes 
human,  so  in  the  New  Testament  the  human  re-becomes  divine.  The 
New  Testament  contains  in  the  form  of  an  historical  allegory  the  con- 
ditions of  man's  redemption,  that  is  to  say,  of  his  return  to  the  spiritual 
planes  of  being,  plus  that  self-consciousness,  that  *  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,'  which  is  the  purpose  of  his  incarnation." 

Gaiesis  is  expounded  in  a  symbolical  manner,  according  to  the 
geometrical  system  hinted  at  in  The  Secret  Doctrine.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  The  Secret  Doctrinem  this  essay,  but  Genesis  does  not  play  a  very 
important  part.  A  student  of  Theosophical  literature  will  find  much 
that  is  useful,  but  the  average  Christian  reader  will  not  be  likely  to  gain 
a  great  deal  from  the  exposition. 

In  "The  Logos"  the  author  approaches  more  solid  ground,  but  again 
quotes  more  from  modem  Theosophical  writings  than  from  Christian 
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Indian  Palmistry. 

By  J.  B.  Dale.  [Theosophical  Publishing  Society,  7,  Duke  Street, 
Adelphi,  W.C. ;  is.] 

Students  will  welcome  this  unique  little  volume,  as  it  comprises  a 
good  deal  of  information  and  gives  to  our  western  minds  quite  a 
novel  system  of  both  calculations  and  nomenclature. 

The  two  systems  in  their  essentials  are  one,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  detail.  Take,  for  instance,  the  line  commonly  designated 
as  the  **  line  of  heart."  It  is  here  called  the  **  line  of  fortune."  The 
head  line  in  the  English  system  becomes  the  **  liver  line,"  while  the 
one  of  the  liver  becomes  the  line  of  the  head  by  the  Indian  method. 

One  main  point  of  difference  is  shown  by  the  manner  of  calculating 
the  time  of  events. 

All  students  know  that  the  line  bounding  the  thumb,  or  **  life  line,' ' 
is  used  for  reckoning  age  or  time  of  occurrences.  Now  the  English 
palmists  reckon  from  the  top  of  the  line  against  the  forefinger  or  Mount 
of  Jupiter  for  the  first  age^nfancy — and  so  proceed  downwards  to  the 
end — old  age — near  the  wrist  line.  It  is  just  the  reverse  in  the  Indian 
system.  It  starts  from  the  wrist — as  first  age — and  so  on.  The  book 
is  clearly  written  and  the  first  plate  is  very  novel.  We  (palmists 
especially)  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Dale  for  giving  us  the  benefit  of  investi- 
gating the  two  systems,  and  the  very  moderate  price  of  the  book  puts 
it  well  within  the  reach  of  all. 

B. 
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Keightley,    which,    as    he    says.    "  may      THE  NORTHERN  THEOSOPHIST 
throw  some    light    on    the    making   of  {Redcat). 

legends."  The  mysterious  meeting  with  vol.  II,  No  20:— The  Editor  in  his 
Che-Yew-Tsang.  and  the  solemn  *'  I  am  .«  Remarks"  shows  a  peculiar  conception 
the  Chinaman.  Silence,"  make  an  incident  ^f  ^^e  present  difficulties  and  of  the 
worthy  of  preservation  for  its  humour.        method  of  overcoming  them  by  changes 

^'       in  organization.     An  excellent  report  is 

given  of  Mrs.  Besant's  lecture  on  "The 

THE      TRANSACTIONS      OF      THE    Pilgrimage  of  the   Soul."     Miss  Shaw 

SCOTTISH  LODGE  {Edinburgh),  ^"^^«  "^^^^^  ^»  "  Womanhood."     The 

issue  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  Con- 

Vol.  II,  No.  20:— Includes  a  paper  on  stitution  of  the  Society,  and  all  the  articles 

*'01d  Theories  of  Health  and  Disease  in  are  written  with   approval  of  the  late 

Relation  to    the  Tatwas,"   by   "M.D.;"  American    Section's    action,   apparently 

and    a    note    "Concerning    Masters    or  ignoringthefactthat  that  Section  decided 

Mah^tmas."  "M.D."  criticises  the  general  that  there  was  no  Theosophical  Society 

ideas  of  the  ancient  Hindus.  Greeks,  and  \^      existence      outside      of     America. 

Alchemists    relating    to    the   "magnetic  "Brotherhood"   has  altogether  lost   its 

currents  or  forces  and  their  influence  on  bearings  in  this  magazine. 

health."    These  are  taken  in  conjunction  \^ 

with    the    temperaments    according    to  

Alexander  Stuart.     No  very  definite  con-  ^^  LOTUS  BLEU  (Paris). 

elusion  is  come  to,  except  that  many  of       ,,,,,,  ^^  ^,  .  , 

^,       ^  ^  ^  *     I,    1.       ,1         Vol.  VI,  No.  4 :  —This  number  contains 

the  statements  appear  to  be  hopelessly  ,,     /     .   .     ,       ^.  ,       ,      ., 

'  ^  ^^'   -i-i     ^t-    T*      -J     ^    jj        A    L.   some  excellent  original  articles  besides 
unintelligible.  The  President  adds  a  short    ,,      ,         ,  ,.  /*„  ^  ^.    .«*,    .     • 

°  1.     ,j  xf    ^    the  translations  of  H.  P.  B.*s  "Mysteries 

note,  in  case  anyone  should  suppose  that      ^  ^,        .-      t  •/-  »        j    x«       ^ 
^,       o    ^i.-  t.    T    J  »,  /        ^i_-        ot  the   After-Life,      and    the    Countess 

the   Scottish    Lodge   accepted  anything   „.     ,  ^      .  .     ,      V   4  1.     r  *>r  j  t>i 

,.  ^'       ..^1    ^xv^       -x-  •  ^      r  Wachtmeister's  sketch  of  Madame  Bla- 
inaccurate,  stating  "that  the  cnticisftis of  ,  ,    « .      r-       »    w^    ^  -  ^« 

^-  ,,  ^,  ^  ^-1^  uit-j  vatsky  and  The  Secret  Dociftne,  The 
the  able  author  refer  entirely  to  pubhshed  /  •         .,  •     ..         ^., 

,,  ,        .^.i..i-  c  ^x.     opening  paper  IS  on  the  projection  of  the 

books,  and  not  to  the  teachings  of  the     ^^     ,  ,     ,         ,  .,     ,.     •*.      j.  ., 

"  astral  body  and  the  limits  of  the  terres- 

trial atmosphere,   giving  an   account  of 
some  experiments.  M.  Bumouf  concludes 
his  metaphysical  article  on  Time,  Space 
THE  IRISH  THEOSOPHIST  and  Motion,  and  Dr.  Pascal's  outline  of 

{Dublin).  some  Theosophical  teachings  is  also  con- 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  ^:—The  Irish  Theosophist  eluded.  M.  Guymiot  writes  clearly  on 
contains  twenty  pages  of  reading  matter.  ^^^  ^^^ee  planes  and  states  of  conscious- 
Of  these,  fourteen  are  devoted  to  defence  "«««  according  to  the  Eastern  concep- 
of  Mr.  Judge  and  attack  on  Mrs.  Besant,  "on. 
apparently  to  emphasise  the  pious  aspira- 
tion of  Mr.  Hargrove,  "  I  would  to  God 

they  would  stop  these  slanders  and  leave  SOPHIA  {Madrid). 

others  to  get  on  with  the  work."  The  Vol.  Ill,  No.  6:— The  sketch  of  the  life 
few  pages  remaining  are  devoted  to  a  and  teachings  of  Pythagoras  is  concluded 
short  review,  "Letters  to  a  Lodge"  and  in  this  number,  a  short  outline  of  the 
a  much  revised  version  of  Paul's  famous  Tetraktys  and  its  meaning  being  given, 
chapter  on  Love  in  the  Epistle  to  the  and  also  some  account  of  the  discoveries 
Corinthians,  The  latter  is  very  cleverly  in  geometry  attributed  to  him.  Follow- 
done,  but  w^hat  an  illustration  for  Max  ing  this  is  a  continuation  of  the  review 
Nordau  !  of  the  recent  book,  Sobte  el  Origen  Polii- 

A.       drico  de  las  Especies.    The  portion  of  the 


Scottish  Lodge." 

A. 


A. 
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Books  of  the  East "  series,  are  given.  The  in    Southern   India  are  continued.     Dr. 

Visuddhifnayga  still  continues,  in  a  sotne-  Kuhlenbeck*s  two  papers  contain  much 

what  clearer  fashion  than  before.  Several  of  interest,  especially  the  one  on  "The 

reprints  of  interest  to  Buddhist  readers  Medicine  of  the  North  American  Indians.** 

complete  the  issues.  Amongst  other  articles  and  short  papers 

A.  we  notice  those  on  "Immortality,"   by 
Dr.  Henne  am  Rhyn,  and  Paul  Lanzky's 


THE   LAMP  {Toronto).  "Aphorisms  of  a  Hermit" 

Vol.  I,  No.  II : — Contains  a  short  sketch  A.  J.  W. 
of  Dr.  Buck,  the  conclusion  of  an  article 

on  the  fationale  of  Theosophy  and  notes  

on  Biblical  and  other  subjects.  SolovyoflPs 

remarkable  account  of  the  vision  or  visit  OTHER   PUBLICATIONS, 

of    the    Master   is    reprinted    from    his  Book  Notes^  with  a  long  list  of  second- 

Modeni  Priestess  of  /sis.    "The  Mystery  hand  books  of  interest ;  The  Church  of  the 

of  the  Moon  "  continues.  Future^  a  most  eccentric  pamphlet,  giving 

A.  the  principles  of  the  new  church,   the 

"  Order  of  the  Golden  Age,"  which  is  to 

GOD,  THE  UNIVERSE,  AND  THE  have    "Angels,"    and    "Bishops,"     and 

HINDU  TRINITY.  "Priests";  Tht  Sanmarga  Bodhint ;  The 

This  pamphlet  consists  of  a  reprint  of  ^fostenl  World;  Light,  containing  a  long 

some  articles  published  in  The  Theosophic  interview  with  " General  Lorrison  "  on  the 

Thinker  yiWXi.  some  emendations.    An  ex-  Mysteries  of  Mediumship  and  other  in- 

position  of  the  Hindu  philosophical  con-  teresting  articles  and  letters ;   The  Agnos- 

ceptions  is  attempted,  and  some  interest-  tic  Journal;  AdhydtmA  Mdld;    The  As- 

ing  symbolical  explanations  of  figures  of  trological  Magazine,  of  Bellary,    a   new 

Brahma,  Vishnu,  Shiva,  and  other  Gods  Indian  periodical  proposing  to  give  ex 

are  given.  planations  of  the  various  Eastern  and 

^^  Western  systems,  and  other  information 
relating  to  Astronomy  and  like  subjects ; 

^x^^  ^^x,,^,^,  ,r,  .  ,.  Thtosophy  in  Australia,  a  reincarnation 

THE  SPHINX  (Brunsxvtck).  ^^  ,Y,/ Australian  TkeosophUt,  to  which 

Vol.  XX,  Nos.   Ill,  112:— Dr.    Hubbe-    we  wish  longer  life  in  this  than  it  enjoyed 
Sclileiden*s  observant  letters  on  his  travels   in  its  useful  former  body. 
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and  forgotten  "  while  increasing  numbers  of  thoughtful  people  owe 
to  her  that  definite  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Soul  that  popular 
Christianity  fails  to  supply,  and  that  definite  training  of  the  spiritual 
life  in  man  which  few  modern  Christian  teachers  are  able  to  impart. 
Her  memory  will  live,  not  because  she  could  perform  marvels  but 
because  she  could  feed  starving  Souls  with  the  bread  of  spiritual 
Wisdom  ;  and  because  she  showed  that  Religion  was  not  a  beautiful 
dream  but  a  solid  verity,  based  on  truths  in  Nature,  not  only  on 
hopes  in  Man.  Her  memory  will  live  because  she  opened  the  way 
to  Initiation  in  a  modem  world  where  only  the  faint  traditions  of 
the  Higher  Life  survived,  where  Science  scoffed  at  Intuition  and 
where  Reason  was  undermining  Religion,  where  belief  in  the 
Invisible  World  was  derided  as  a  folly  or  apologised  for  as  an  amiable 
weakness.  Many  persons  know  that  she  possessed  Occult  Powers, 
and  could  wield  the  subtler  forces  of  Nature ;  but  if  every  pheno- 
menon she  performed  had  been  a  weak  and  wrongful  accommoda- 
tion to  the  demands  made  upon  her  by  materialistic  enquirers,  she 
would  still  remain  the  heroic  witness  for  the  reality  of  the  Occult 
Life,  the  possessor  of  spiritual  Wisdom  and  its  imparter  to  those 
who  desired  to  receive  it.  Vainly  will  impatient  scribblers  cry  for 
her  obliteration,  while  those  she  taught  are  constantly  verifying  her 
statements  by  their  own  experience,  and  are  helping  others  to  take 
the  steps  which  they  themselves  took  under  her  guidance.  Her 
children  in  Occultism  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed  ;  her  imperfections 

will  *^  be  buried  and  forgotten  "  and  her  great  life-work  will  remain. 

* 

A  writer  in  the  Indian  Mirror^  describing  himself  as  belonging 
to  **  uncompromising  extremists,"  discusses  my  Indian  work,  and 
while  speaking  in  far  too  high  terms  of  my  qualifications  as  a  helper 
in  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  India,  lays  down  certain  conditions 
which  he  thinks  should  be  fulfilled  by  me.  One  of  these  is  quite 
impossible  of  acceptance : 

To  make  the  fruits  of  her  labours  lasting,  permanent,  far-reaching  and  really 
beneficial  among  the  Hindus,  Mrs.  Besant  must  exclusively  identify  herself  with 
the  Hindus,  and  must  never  allow  herself  to  forward  the  cause  of  other  move- 
ments or  philosophies,  however  closely  they  may  appear  on  the  surface  to  be 
allied  to  purely  Hindu  movements  or  philosophies. 

No  such  exclusive  identification  is  either  desirable  or  possible, 
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Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  writing  to  the  Stafidard^  has  drawn 
attention  to  what  she  rightly  terms  "  A  monstrous  doctrine,"  set 
forth  in  the  text-book  of  Moral  [?]  Philosophy  used  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  College,  Stonyhurst.  The  passage  which  has  aroused  Miss 
Cobbe's  indignation,  and  from  which  she  makes  some  extracts,  runs 
as  follows : 

On  the  So-called  Rights  of  Animals. 

Brute  beasts  not  having  understanding,  and,  therefore,  not  being  persons, 
cannot  have  any  rights.  The  conclusion  is  clear.  They  are  not  auto-centric. 
They  are  of  the  number  of  thvtgSj  which  are  another's :  they  are  chattels  or 
cattle.  We  have  no  duties  towards  them ;  not  of  justice,  as  is  shown ;  not  of 
religion,  unless  we  are  to  worship  them  like  the  Eg>'ptians  of  old  ;  not  of  fidelity, 
for  they  are  incapable  of  accepting  a  promise.  The  only  question  can  be  of 
charity.  Have  we  duties  of  charity  to  the  lower  animals  ?  Charity  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  love  of  ourselves  to  beings  like  ourselves,  in  view  of  our  common 
nature  and  our  common  destiny  to  happiness  in  God  (c.  iv.  nn.  i,  2,  p.  239).  It 
is  not  for  the  present  treatise  to  prove,  but  to  assume,  that  our  nature  is  not  com- 
mon to  brute  beasts,  but  immeasurably  above  theirs,  higher  indeed  above  them 
than  we  are  below  angels.  Man  alone  speaks,  man  alone  worships,  man  alone 
hopes  to  contemplate  for  ever,  if  not — in  the  natural — the  Face  of  his  Father  in 
Heaven,  at  least  the  reflected  brightness  of  the  Divine  Face  {Ethics  c.  II.,  s.  iv., 
nn.  3,  4,  p.  24).  We  have  then  no  duties  of  charity  nor  duties  of  any  kind,  to  the 
lower  animals,  as  neither  to  stocks  and  stones. 

Still  we  have  duties  about  stones,  not  to  fling  them  through  our  neighbour's 
windows,  and  we  have  duties  about  brute  beasts.  We  must  not  harm  them  when 
they  are  our  neighbour's  property.  We  must  not  break  into  paroxysms  of  rage 
and  impatience  in  dealing  with  them.  It  is  a  miserable  way  of  showing  oft 
human  pre-eminence  to  torture  poor  brutes  in  malevolent  glee  at  their  pain  and 
helplessness.  Such  wanton  cruelty  is  especially  deplorable,  becau  se  it  disposes 
the  perpetrators  to  be  cruel  also  to  men. 

As  St.  Thomas  says  (i  a  2  ce,  q.  102  art.  6  ad  8) : 

"  Because  the  passion   of  pity  arises  from  the  affliction  of  others  and  it 
happens  even  to  brute  animals  to  feel  pain,  the  affection  of  pity  may  arise  in  man 
even  about  the  afflictions  of  animals.     Obviously,  whoever  is  practised  in  the 
affection  of  pity  towards  the  animals,  is  thereby  more  disposed  to  the  affection  of 
pity  towards  men.     When  it  is  said  in  Proverbs,  xii.  10,  *  The  just  regardeth  the 
lives  of  his  beasts,  but  the  bowels  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.'     And  therefore  the 
Lord  seeing  the  Jewish  people  to  be  cruel,  that  He  might  reclaim  them  to  pity, 
wished  to  train  them  to  pity  even  towards  brute  beasts,  forbidding  certain  things 
to  be  done  to  animals  which  even  seem  to  touch  upon  cruelty."     It  is  wanton 
cruelty   to   vex    and   annoy    a   brute    beast  for    sport.      This   is    unworthy  of 
man  and  disposes  him  to  inhumanity  towards  his  own  species.     Yet  the  converse 
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conception  of  duty  put  forth,  how  truly  infidel  the  denial  of  God. 
The  doing  of  justice  is  surely  not  the  yielding  of  an  extorted  and 
enforced  right,  but  the  holding  of  a  perfect  balance,  an  expression 
of  the  inner  nature  of  the  Just  One.     Fidelity  does  not  depend  on 
the  acceptance  of  a  promise,  but  on  its  making  by  the  Faithful  One, 
who  is  bound  by  himself  and  not  by  the  acceptance  of  another. 
(Though  indeed  it  might  be  argued,  on  a  lower  plane,  that  the 
pathetic  trust  of,  say,  a  dog  in  his  master  is  the  placing  of  the 
whole  nature  in  the  master's  hands  in  full-orbed  faith.)     Charity  is 
not  the  extension  of  the  love  of  ourselves,  but  the  freeing  of  our 
Self  from  the  prison-house  of  our  illusory  separateness,  and  the 
recognition  of  our  essential  oneness  with  all.     There  is  but  one 
nature,  common  to  all — Divine;  there  is  but  one  destiny,  common 
to  all — ** happiness  in  God."     What?  to  "stocks  and  stones."     Aye, 
my  brothers,  for  there  is  nothing  outside  the  One  Being,  there  is 
nothing  alien  to  the  One  Bliss.     True,  the  distance  seems  immeasur- 
able between  the  joy  of  the  stone,  lapped  by  the  wave,  thrilling  to 
the  sun-ray,  and  the  joy  of  the  Planetary  Spirit  adoring  the  Logos  ; 
but  the  distance  is  of  degree  and  not  of  kind.     All  joy  is  from  the 
One  Fount,  there  is  no  second  source  in  the  universe :  Brahman  is 
Bliss.     It  is  the  capacity  to  receive  that  limits,  not  the  paucity  of 
the  outpouring.     Water  fills  the  bed  of  the  oceans  that  touch  at 
either  Pole,  and  the  tiny  chalice  of  each  floret  on  the  daisy-head. 
Shall  we  dare  to  claim  brotherhood  with  Those  above  us  and  deny 
it  to  those  below,  demand  kinship  from  the  Logos  and  refuse  it  to 
the  stone?    Nay,  he  who  would  feel  as  well  as  say  "  I  am  Brahman," 
must  feel  as  well  as  say  "Brahman  is  all."     As  we  are  included,  so 

must  we  include. 

•   » 

The  fundamental  error  in  Philosophy  naturally  lands  Mr. 
Rickaby  in  errors  in  Morals,  and  we  have  a  paragraph  of  the  most 
ghastly  selfishness.  We  must  not  injure  a  man^s  "property,"  not 
because  the  "property"  feels  the  injury,  but  because  the  owner 
thereof  would  be  aggrieved:  the  cutting  off  of  the  tails  of  cows 
belonging  to  a  resistant  rent-payer,  and  other  mutilations,  were  per- 
chance thus  justified  by  parish  priests  in  Ireland ;  the  tortured 
creatures  were  but  property,  and  they  were  vulnerable  points  of 
their  owners.     We  must  not  "break  into  paroxysms  of  rage"— 
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tive  forces  in  Nature.  Lack  of  imagination  leads  to  lack  of  sym- 
pathy, and  we  need  not  doubt  that  the  cold-blooded  reasoning  of 
the  scholastic  Philosopher  would  yield  to  the  forth-welling  stream 
of  pitifulness  and  brotherly  helpfulness,  if  he  saw  before  him  a 
tortured  animal,  a  suffering  brute.  Most  of  all  does  he  need  our 
love,  if  it  may  avail  to  shield  him  somewhat  from  the  full  surge  of 
outraged  Nature,  rushing  back  upon  him  with  all  the  force  of  all 
the  cruelties  lightheartedly  inflicted  by  those  who  from  his  book 
have  learned  a  false  and  anti-spiritual  Philosophy.  So  ghastly  is  the 
outlook  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  know  something  of  the  working 
of  the  Law,  that  condemnation  is  choked  by  pity,  indignation 
cannot  rise  in  face  of  compassion.  Yet  all  is  well  in  the  long  life 
of  the  Soul,  and  karmic  retribution  teaches  and  purifies,  it  does 
not  torture  aimlessly  nor  consign  to  a  useless  hell. 

It  is  with  much  inner  pleasure  that  I  find  that  a  statement 
current  in  Theosophical  circles,  and  repeated  by  me  on  p.  22  of 
the  Birth  and  Evolution  of  the  Soul^  is  incorrect  in  fact.  The 
passage  I  refer  to  is  on  the  development  of  mind  in  animals,  "Let 
me  say  that  this  process  .  .  .  although  it  be  unwise."  It  seems, 
with  regard  to  some  animals  at  least — as  the  dog  and  the  cat — that 
the  development  caused  "by  the  playing  upon  it  of  the  human 
intelligence"  is  well  caused,  and  lifts  the  animal  forward,  so  that 
the  germinating  individuality  does  not  return  to  animal  incarnation, 
but  awaits  elsewhere  the  far-off  period  at  which  its  further  develop- 
ment shall  become  possible.  The  "forcing"  is  therefore  helpful 
and  beneficial,  not  harmful,  and  we  may  rid  ourselves  of  the  incon- 
gruous idea  that,  in  a  universe  built  on  and  permeated  by  Love,  the 
outwelling  of  compassion  and  love  to  our  younger  relatives  is 
injurious  to  them.  There  are  a  good  many  Theosophists,  I  think, 
who  will  share  my  pleasure  in  getting  rid  of  a  view  against  which 
one's  instinct  secretly  rebelled. 
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described  as  being  of  three  kinds.  **One  kind  speaks  literally  by 
imitation,  and  another  writes  as  it  were  figuratively,  and  another  is 
quite  allegorical,  using  certain  enigmas." 

**  All  then,  in  a  word,  who  have  spoken  of  divine  things,  both 
Barbarians  and  Greeks,  have  veiled  the  first  principles  of  things, 
and  delivered  the  truth  in  enigmas,  and  symbols,  and  allegories,  and 
metaphors,  and  such  like  tropes." 

Later  on  he  instances  Orpheus  as  follows :  "  Now  wisdom,  hard 
to  hunt,  is  the  treasures  of  God's  unfailing  riches.  But  those, 
taught  in  theology  by  those  prophets,  the  poets,  philosophize  much 
by  way  of  a  hidden  sense.  I  mean  Orpheus,  Linus,  Musaeus,  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  and  those  in  this  fashion  wise.  The  persuasive  style 
of  poetry  is  for  them  a  veil  for  the  many."  The  second  paragraph  of 
this  horribly  inelegant  translation  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fantastic 
theory  of  several  of  the  fathers,  that  the  ancient  poets  of  Greece  copied 
from  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  Pythagoras  and  Plato  from  Moses  ! 

And  though  Clement  does  not  adduce  much  towards  the  spiri- 
tual interpretation  of  the  Orphic  writings,  he  instances  an  example 
of  natural  interpretation  as  follows  (cap.  viii) :  **  Does  not  Epigenes, 
in  his  book  on  the  Poetry  of  Orpheus^  say  that  by  the  *  curved  rods ' 
is  meant  ploughs  ;  and  by  the  *  warp,*  the  furrows  ;  and  the  *  woof 
is  a  figurative  expression  for  the  seed ;  and  that  the  *  tears'  of  Zeus 
signify  a  shower;  and  that  the  *  parts '  are,  again,  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  the  thirtieth  day,  and  the  fifteenth,  and  the  new  moon,  and  that 
Orpheus  accordingly  calls  them  ^  white-robed,'  as  being  parts  of  the 

light? 

**  Myriads  on  myriads  of  enigmatical  utterances  by  both  poets  and 
philosophers  are  to  be  found ;  and  there  are  also  whole  books  which 
present  the  mind  of  the  writer  veiled,  as  that  of  Heraclitus  On 
Nature^  who  on  this  very  account  is  called  *  Obscure.'  Similar  to 
this  book  is  the  Theology  of  Pherecydes  of  Samos."  And  so  also  the 
work  of  Euphorion,  the  Causes  of  Callimachus  and  the  Alcxandn 
of  Lycophron. 

*^  Thus  also  Plato,   in   his   book    On  the  Soul^   says   that  the 
charioteer  and  the  horse  that  ran  off — the  irrational  part,  which  is 
divided  in  two,  into  anger  and  concupiscence — fall  down ;  and  so 
the  myth  intimates  that  it  was  through  the  licentiousness  of  the 
steeds  that  Phaethon  was  thrown  out." 
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find  indicated  by  symbols  under  the  veil  of  allegory'.  Also  the  asso- 
ciation of  Pythagoras,  and  the  twofold  intercourse  with  the  associates 
which  designates  the  majority,  hearers  (dKovo-ftaTwcot)  and  the  others 
that  have  a  genuine  attachment  to  philosophy,  disciples  (/xa^c/iarucot), 
yet  signified  that  something  was  spoken  to  the  multitude,  and  some- 
thing concealed  from  them." 

From  all  of  this  it  is  amply  apparent  that  the  method  of  allegory 
and  symbol  was  the  rule  of  the  ancient  Theologists,  and  that,  if  we 
refuse  to  admit  their  method,  and  endeavour  to  confine  their  mean- 
ing to  the  mere  literal  superficial  sense,  we  shall  not  only  miss  their 
whole  intent,  but  do  the  greatest  possible  violence  to  the  best  they 
have  bequeathed  to  us. 

Some  Striking  Instances  of  Orphic  Symbolism. 

It  will  be  interesting  here  to  adduce  one  or  two  instances  of 
this  Orphic  symbolical  method,  such  as  the  **  swallowing,"  "  incest," 
and  "marriage"  of  the  Gods.  In  his  Scholia  on  the  Cratylus  of 
Plato,  Proclus  writes : 

"  Orpheus  says  with  divinely  inspired  mouth,  *  Jupiter  swallorm 
his  progenitor  Phanes,  embosoms  all  his  powers^  and  becomes  all 
things  intellectually  which  Phanes  is  intelligibly."  (Taylor,  Mysi. 
Hym.^  p.  i8o.)  The  precise  meaning  of  which  will  become  apparent 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  various  orders  of  powers. 

And  again,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Tttnceus^  Proclus  writes 
(iv.  267) : 

**  Orpheus  gave  the  Deity  the  name  of  the  Manifestor  (^dn/ro 
— Phanes)  because  he  brought  into  manifestation  (a>5  cicc^cuVovra)  the 
noetic  monads.  .  .  .  He  also  called  him  the  Key  of  the  Mind. 
.  .  .  On  him  the  demiurgic  power  [Zeus,  Jupiter]  depends ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  Plato  explains  it,  that  this  power  turns  towards  the 
self-subsistent  life  [Phanes]  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Orpheus, 
*  leaps  upon  '  and  *  swallows '  it,  at  the  bidding  of  *  Night.' " 

And  this  is  further  explained  (ii.  99)  in  the  sentence : 

**  Zeus  [the  demiurgic  power]  becomes  one  with  him  [Phanes, 
the  Manifestor,  the  *  Third  IvOgos ']  in  the  midst  of  *  Night,'  and, 
filled  [with  his  essence]  becomes  the  noetic  world  in  the  nofe'ric 
order." 

I  have  ventured  to  use  the  terms  ** noetic"  and  "no^ric"  as 
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And  so  also  with  regard  to  slaughter  and  quarrels,  when  applied 
to  the  Gods,  all  must  be  taken  in  an  allegorical  fashion;  "for 
slaughter,  when  applied  to  the  Gods,  signifies  a  segregration  from 
secondary,  and  a  conversion  to  primary  natures  "  (Taylor,  Mysi, 
Hymn.^  p.  91,  n.). 

Instances  of  a  like  nature  could  be  numerously  multiplied,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  nature  of 
our  task,  and  further  examples  will  be  adduced  as  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  permits. 

The  One  God. 

If  there  is  one  doctrine  more  insisted  on  than  anv  other  in  the 
Orphic  theology,  it  is  that  all  the  deific  orders  and  powers  are 
but  aspects  of  the  One.  It  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  enter  here  into 
a  consideration  of  the  comparative  merits  of  monotheism  and  poly- 
theism. Both  are  true  as  facts,  both  are  false  as  exclusive  theories. 
Nor  was  the  doctrine  above  enunciated  peculiar  to  the  Orphics  ;  it 
was  the  common  opinion  of  all  the  better  instructed  of  antiquity. 
All  men  worshipped  that  aspect  or  those  aspects  of  the  One  Deity, 
which  were  appropriate  to  their  understanding  and  suited  to  their 
religious  needs.  Thus  we  have  worship  of  every  kind,  from  the 
praying  wheel  to  the  highest  Samadhi,  from  the  eikou  and  house- 
hold image  to  the  at-one-ment  of  supernal  ecstasy.  And  yet  God  is 
One. 

In  order  that  this  statement,  which  cannot  be  challenged  by 
the  educated,  may  recommend  itself  to  those  of  less  information,  I 
shall  here  set  down  a  few  quotations  out  of  a  very  large  number. 

In  speaking  of  the  Orphic  theology,  Taylor  writes  {Myst, 
Hymn.y  xxv) : 

**  The  peculiarity  ...  of  this  theology,  and  [that]  in  which 
its  transcendency  consists  is  this,  that  it  does  not  consider  the 
highest  God  to  be  simply  the  principle  of  beings,  but  the  prtmipk 
0/  principles^  />.,  of  deiform  processions  from  itself,  all  which  are 
eternally  rooted  in  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  immensely  great 
source  of  their  existence,  and  of  which  they  may  be  called  super- 
essential  ramifications,  and  superluminous  blossoms." 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  quaint  diction  of  Taylor  is  likely  to 
offend  those  who  are  not  trained  in  Neoplatonic  terminology,  and  that 
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close  the  doors,  ye  profane,"  etc.,  and  the  famous  couplet :  **  Zeus, 
Hades,  Helios,  Dionysus,  are  one ;  one  God  in  all." 

Cyril  in  his  onslaught  on  Julian,  the  Emperor  Neoplatonist 
{Contra  JiiL^  i.  25),  quotes  the  same  passage  to  the  same  end.  In 
this  connection  see  Thomas  Taylor's  Arguments  of  the  Emperor 
Julian  against  the  Christians  (1809),  translated  from  the  Greek  frag- 
ments preserved  by  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  This  small 
volume  of  ninety-eight  pages  was  "  privately  printed  at  the  expense 
of  Mr.  Meredith,  who  destroyed,  for  fear  of  persecution,  the  entire 
impression  with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  copies  which  he  had 
given  away.  For  one  of  these  copies  he  in  vain  offered  ;£ioo."  The 
present  writer  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  one  of  those  copies. 

Aristobulus  (c.  180  B.C.),  the  Jew,  whose  crack-brained  theory 
was  that  the  whole  of  Grecian  philosophy  was  taken  from  the  books 
of  Moses,  quoted  by  Eusebius  {Prcep,  Ev,^  xiii.  12,  p.  664),  cites  the 
longest  fragment  of  Orpheus  referred  to,  to  show  that  he  taught 
''  the  God  over  all." 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  his  Cohortatio  ad  Grcocos  {y\\.  63),  calls 
this  lengthy  fragment,  **  I  will  speak  it  forth,"  a  **  palinode  of  truth.'* 
Now  a  palinode  is  a  **  recantation,"  and  the  learned  father  would 
have  his  readers  believe  that  Orpheus  recanted  the  whole  of  his 
theology  in  favour  of  this  one  monotheistic  tenet — which  suggestion 
is  both  misleading  and  absurd. 

Didymus,  head  of  the  Catechetical  School  of  Alexandria  in  the 
fourth  century,  in  his  treatise  De  Trinitate^  cites  the  opinion  of  the 
Greeks  on  One  God,  quoting  from  some  now  unknown  poets,  "  There 
is  one  God,  the  highest  king  of  all,"  etc. ;  **  Of  his  own  will  God 
supports  all  things,  the  immortal,"  etct ;  **  The  source  and  fountain 
of  life,"  etc.  (pp.  cit,^  HI.  ii.  322,  323;  xxi.  402,  et  alibi). 

And  so  also  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles  we  read  (i.  25) :  **  There  is 
one  God,  who  sends  the  rain,  and  the  winds,"  etc.  And  another 
Oracle,  preserved  by  Eusebius  {Prcrp,  Ev,^  111,  xv.  125  d.),  asserts  in 
answer  to  the  question,  who  was  Apollo,  that  he  is  **  Helios,  Horus, 
Osiris,  King  Dionysus,  Apollo,  the  dispenser  of  seasons  and  times, 
of  winds  and  showers,  handling  the  reins  of  the  dawn  and  star- 
spangled  night,  lord  of  the  stars  and  their  shining ;  fire  that  never 
dies." 

Julian  again  (Or.,  iv.   245  c.)  in  speaking  of  altars  in  Cyprus 
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which  continually  germinate,  as  it  were,  from  him,  as  from  a  peren- 
nial root.  Not  that  he  is  in  want  of  these  powers  to  the  efficiency 
of  his  productive  energy,  but  the  universe  requires  their  co-operation, 
in  order  to  the  distinct  subsistence  of  its  various  parts  and  diffisrent 
forms."     (Taylor's  Jamblichus  Oft  the  Mysteries^  p.  i66,  n.) 

From  the  above  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  tenet  of  the  One 
God  was  not  only  not  peculiar  to  Judaism,  but  that  the  ideas  of  the 
instructed  heathen  on  the  subject  were  more  elevated  than  the  tribal 
ideas  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  this  is  explainable  by  the  fact  that 
the  God  and  gods  of  the  populace  were  adapted  to  popular  compre- 
hension, whereas  the  more  elevated  ideas  on  Deity  were  reserved 
for  those  who  were  fit  to  receive  them.  Thus  it  was  that  the  doc- 
trine of  One  God  was  included  in  those  **  mystic  utterances " 
(/xvoTtKol  Xoyot)  the  full  explanation  of  which  was  for  many  years  kept 
secret;  and  perhaps  wisely  so,  for  the  partial  publication  of  the 
truth  has  led  to  that  rivalry,  oppression  and  exclusiveness,  which 
have  marked  the  fanatical  path  of  those  religionists  who  have  sought 
to  impose  their  limited  individual  view  of  Deity  on  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  Monadology  of  Orpheus. 

Another  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  in  studying  the 
Orphic  theology,  is  that  the  whole  system  is  fundamentally  a 
monadology,  and  if  this  is  not  clearFy  seized,  much  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  fitting  the  parts  into  the  whole. 

The  first  writer  who  drew  attention  to  this  important  tenet  in 
modern  times  was  Thomas  Taylor,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  no  scholar 
has  added  to  his  researches.  I  shall  therefore  append  here  the  most 
important  passages  in  his  books  on  this  subject,  advising  my  readers 
to  carefully  think  out  what  he  says,  and  this  not  in  a  material  but  in 
a  mystic  manner. 

**  Another  and  still  more  appropriate  cause  may  be  assigned  of 
each  of  the  celestial  Gods  being  called  by  the  appellation  of  so  many 
other  deities,  which  is  this,  that,  according  to  the  Orphic  theology,  each 
of  the  planets  is  fixed  in  a  luminous  ethereal  sphere  called  a  6X0T17S,  or 
wholeness*  because  it  is  a  part  with  a  total  subsistence,  and  is  analo- 
gous to  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  [cf.  Somntum  Sciptopiis^  with 

♦  "  Each  of  these  spheres  is  called  a  whoUness^  because  it  contains  a  multitude 
oi  partial  *  animals*  co-ordinate  with  it." 
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profotindly-untted  multitude,  and  which  produces  a  multitude  ex- 
quisitely united  to  itself.  But  in  the  sensible  universe,  the  first 
monad  is  the  world  itself,  which  comprehends  in  itself  all  the 
multitude  of  which  it  is  the  cause  (in  conjunction  with  the  cause  of 
all.)  The  second  monad  is  the  inerratic  sphere.  In  the  third  place, 
the  spheres  of  the  planets  succeed,  each  of  which  is  also  a  monad, 
comprehending  an  appropriate  multitude.  And  in  the  fourth  and  last 
place  are  the  spheres  of  the  elements,  which  are  in  a  similar  manner 
monads.  All  these  monads  likewise  are  denominated  oXottttcs,  whole- 
nesses^ and  have  a  perpetual  subsistence." 

Taylor  reproduces  this  passage  from  a  note  in  his  Theoretic 
Arithmetic  (p.  5),  printed  four  years  previously  to  his  translation  of 
Proclus  on  The  Theology  of  Plato.  He  bases  his  definition  princi- 
pally on  Proclus  and  Damascius. 

Seeing  also  that  man  is  a  mirror  of  the  universe,  man  contains 
all  these  powers  in  himself  potentially.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  possi- 
bility of  the  attainment  of  wisdom  and  final  union  with  the  Divine 
would  be  an  empty  dream.  What  these  **  powers  "  are  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  outline  of  Orphic  Theogony. 

G.  R.  S.  Mead. 

{To  be  continued^ 
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twisted  them  to  suit  the  various  idiosyncrasies  of  his  clients.  At 
first  Jessamy  strove  to  efface  the  impressions  which  he  gave; 
finally,  growing  accustomed  to  him,  she  remained  silent,  and  slowly, 
insidiously,  the  thought  asserted  itself  that  she  ranked  higher  as  a 
prophetess  than  as  a  beholder  of  mere  unexplainable  pictures. 
Then  came  a  period  when  her  powers  suddenly  and  unaccountably 
slackened. 

It  was  only  in  that  hour  that  she  knew  how  entirely  she  had 
lived  in  them.  She  was  seized  with  terror,  and  on  the  day  when, 
taking  up  her  crystal,  she  found  it  remained  an  absolute  blank,  her 
heart  sank,  and  her  brain  swam  with  helpless  horror. 

One  of  her  most  enthusiastic  believers  had  brought  a  sceptic  to 
see  her;  and  to  confess  that  the  power  had  deserted  her  for  the 
nonce  was  hard.  The  man  had  stung  her  by  his  scepticism,  and. 
had  roused  in  her  the  wish  to  demonstrate  her  powers.  His  eyes 
rested  upon  her  mockingly. 

**  What  do  you  see.  Miss  Vanoni?"  cried  the  believer,  eagerly. 

**Do  you  see  anything?"  said  the  sceptic,  with  an  undercurrent 
of  mockery  in  his  voice.  Jessamy  paused.  She  had  complained  to 
Vanoni  that  she  could  not  see  as  she  had  formerly  done,  and  he  was 
on  the  alert.     She  put  her  hand  to  her  head. 

"  Is  the  light  too  strong  for  you,  Teresa?"  asked  Vanoni. 

Jessamy  glanced  up  at  him.  He  was  standing  behind  the 
clients,  his  hand  on  the  cord  of  the  blind;  in  his  other  hand  he 
held  a  coloured  photograph — it  was  the  photograph  of  a  girl,  and 
beneath  it  was  written  a  motto.  Jessamy  looked  at  it;  then,  almost 
without  her  own  volition,  she  murmured  the  words  of  the  motto; 
the  sceptic's  face  changed. 

**  Do  you  see  those  words  in  the  crystal?"  he  asked. 

**Hush  !"  said  the  believer.     **Yes,  she  does." 

**This  is  very  remarkable.     Do  you  see  more?" 

Jessamy  began  to  describe  the  face  in  the  photograph.  She 
described  it,  a  wild  desire  in  her  heart  to  exalt  herself,  a  frantic 
fear  lest  her  powers  should  be  discredited  possessing  her.  As  she 
ceased,  Vanoni  slipped  the  photograph  away.     The  sceptic  rose. 

**I  have  heard  enough,"  he  said,  his  voice  trembling.  "You 
have  convinced  me.  Miss  Vanoni.  I  came  here  doubting,  but  now 
I  am  convinced  of  your  power." 
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**The  mother  recognised  her?" 

**Yes,  and  so  did  others.  She  was  a  Miss  Mainwaring,  and — 
Good  heavens!  what  is  it?" 

Jessamy  sank  on  a  couch.  Her  eyes  dilated,  her  hands  pressed 
to  her  head. 

**  Am  I  mad  ?"  she  whispered.  **Is  this  a  hmatic's  dream?  Am 
I  a  dead  woman  or  a  living  one  ?  She  was  recognised !  Jessamy 
Mainwaring  was  recognised — by — her — mother?" 

"  Certainly,  and  by  others." 

Jessamy  burst  out  laughing.  She  laughed  and  sobbed  and 
shuddered  till  Vanoni  began  to  doubt  her  complete  sanity.  He  was 
greatly  bewildered  by  his  purchase.  She  had  curious  inequalities 
in  her  nature.  She  sometimes  struggled  to  express  her  thoughts, 
as  though  something  within  battled  with  physical  limitations.  At 
other  times  her  thought  and  diction  were  miraculous  in  Jess 
Arden. 

Vanoni  waited  till  she  grew  calmer,  then  he  said : 

**I  hope  you  will  do  nothing  rash ;  that  you  will  not  tell  any- 
one that  your  power  failed — it  will  return." 

Jessamy  did  not  answer;  she  rose  and  left  the  room.  The 
power  did  return,  with  wonderful  distinctness  of  vision,  and  lasted 
during  a  month ;  then  it  suddenly  failed  again,  and  Jessamy 
admitted  that  she  could  not  see.  She  lost  it  for  two  days,  then  it 
once  more  returned.  The  London  season  was  in  full  swing. 
Jessamy  had  created  a  great  sensation,  and  "all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men"  tested  her  powers.  The  bitterness  of  her  yearning  for 
her  mother  began  to  slacken.  Ol  Liz  she  did  not  think,  of  Carol 
Rowe  she  seldom  thought;  she  lived  in  a  world  of  vision,  intoxi- 
cated thereby,  built  round  with  a  wall  of  impalpable  substance 
separating  her  from  the  ordinary  joys  and  griefs  of  humanity.  She 
was  happy,  she  was  contented  to  be  Jess  Arden  the  seeress.  Sud- 
denly in  the  very  zenith  of  her  career  the  power  stopped  again — 
absolutely — and,  apparently,  finally.  A  week  passed — ten  days — 
a  fortnight — she  did  not  see — she  tried  again  and  again  and  failed. 
The  body  of  Jess  Arden  without  mystic  gifts  was  an  intolerable 
prison.  On  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  day,  Vanoni  entered  her 
rooms  in  considerable  excitement. 

**  Listen  to  me,"  he  cried,  **Lady  Thurston  has  written';,begging 
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to  the  charming  locality  in  which  I  found  you,  and  if  Mrs.  Arden  is 
out  of  prison  I  shall  leave  you  in  her  loving  care." 

Jessamy  shuddered. 

**  I  shall  leave  you,"  said  Vanoni,  slowly,  **  in  Red  Cross  Court. 
Mrs.  Arden  will  not  be  very  much  delighted  to  see  you,  I  fancy ; 
more  especially  if  you  persist  in  your  refusal.  Mrs.  Arden  is  a  lady 
whose  charm  in  her  sober  and  amiable  moments  is  not  irresistible. 
Drunk,  and  in  a  rage,  I  should  say  she  is — the  very  devil." 

Jessamy  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Vanoni  stooped, 
took  her  wrists,  dragged  her  hands  away,  and  looked  steadily  into 
her  face ;  it  was  white  and  wet,  her  grey  eyes  were  drowned  in 
tears,  her  mouth  was  trembling,  she  was  obviously  terrified  at  the 
proposition ;  not  even  the  strength  of  Jessamy  Mainwaring  could 
control  Jess  Arden's  nerves ;  she  could  not  conceal  her  helpless 
dread. 

"  Mrs.  Arden  will  be  very  angry,"  pursued  Vanoni,  "  naturally 
angry,  and  I  shall  take  steps  to  increase  her  anger ;  when  I  leave 
you  in  her  hands,  I  think  she  will  adopt  a  course  of  action  which  I 
shouldn't  be  sorry  to  adopt  towards  you  myself,  were  it  not  for 
chivalry." 

Jessamy  wept,  and  strove  to  draw  her  hands  away — he  held 
them  fast. 

**  Inspired  seeress,"  he  said,  **  marvel  of  London — pretty 
prophetess — it  will  be  a  very  distressing  and  humiliating  position 
for  you." 

**What  can  I  do?  I  shall  go  mad!  Wait!  Wait!  a  little 
while,  the  gift  will  return." 

"  I  will  not  wait  an  hour.  You  will  promise.  Break  your 
promise  and  I  take  you  straight  back  to  Red  Cross  Court  and  your 
grandmother." 

**  Give  me  a  few  days — have  pity." 

**  I  have  not  a  particle  of  pity  for  you.  You  will  obey  me,  or 
take  the  consequences.     Make  up  your  mind  !  " 

"  Oh  !  I  cannot !  Mr.  Vanoni,  if  you  would  listen — if  you  will 
wait ! " 

She  was  "kneeling  at  his  feet  and  clinging  to  him. 

"  I  shall  not  listen.     Give  me  your  answer.  " 

Jessamy  sobbed.    Vanoni  rang  the  bell,  and  she  screamed. 
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She  lay  on  her  face  on  the  ground,  at  the  feet  of  Vanoni,  her 
heart  full  of  shame  and  fear.  Fear  of  Mrs.  Arden,  of  Vanoni,  she 
who  had  been  so  strong  and  fearless,  so  pitiless  of  **  nerves  "  and 
weakness.     Shame  !  she  who  had  been  so  proud,  so  intolerant. 

Vanoni  was  puzzled  by  a  few  clauses  in  her  gasped-out  speech  ; 
he  had  no  intention  of  refusing  to  take  her  promise,  he  was  not 
sorry  that  her  powers  had  failed,  if  she  would  simulate  them ;  for  he 
was  jealous  as  a  schoolgirl.  He  was  not  a  cruel  man,  only  a  weak, 
vain,  jealous  and  selfish  one.  He  let  her  lie  crying  at  his  feet  for 
a  little  while,  and  then  walked  to  the  door. 

**  Tell  the  cab  to  wait,"  he  said,  as  the  servant  reached  the  head 
of  the  stairs.  He  returned,  bent  down  and  lifted  the  girl's  slender 
figure  from  the  floor ;  she  gave  a  faint  cry. 

**  You — you  will  not  take  my  promise  ?" 

**  We'll  see.  Sit  down  there.  Are  you  going  to  give  me  any 
more  trouble  if  I  do  take  it  ?  " 

**  N — no,"  sobbed  Jessamy. 

**  You  will  go  to  Lady  Thurston's,  and  if  you  still  do  not  sec 
visions  in  the  crystal,  if  your  clairvoyant  power  does  not  return, 
you  will — supplement  nature  by  art?" 

a  Yes." 

**  Then  take  that  pen  and  write  me  a  letter  to  that  effect." 

**  I  do  not  know  what  to  say." 

**  I  recommend  you  to  discover  what  to  say  with  all  speed.  Miss 
Arden." 

Jessamy  was  past  perceiving  that  such  a  document  used  as  an 
instrument  against  her,  would  be  fatal  to  Vanoni's  own  pretensions. 
Crying  bitterly,  she  wrote  and  signed  it — **  Jessamy  Mainwaring." 

Vanoni  took  it,  read  it,  and  stared. 

**  You  have  put  a  singular  signature,"  he  said.  **  Sign  it,  Jessie 
Arden,  a/ias  Teresa  Vanoni." 

She  took  the  pen,  crossed  out  the  first  name,  and  wrote  the 
other. 

**Will  it  do? "she  whispered,  piteously,  her  lips  trembling. 
Vanoni  took  it,  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and  gave  a  little  laugh. 

**  It  will  do,"  he  said.  **  Don't  cry,  child ;  now  we  are  friends 
again,  tell  me  why  you  signed  that  name." 

Jessamy  leaned  back,  looking  white  and  shaken. 
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EARLY   CHRISTIANITY  AND   ITS   TEACHINGS. 

(Continued  from  p,  412.^ 

Before  passing  on  to  a  discussion  of  the  significance  of  these 
divisions,  it  will  be  as  well  to  take  what  evidence  can  be  found  re- 
lating to  an  inner  section.  We  have  not  only  to  deal  with  a  great 
organisation  known  to  the  world  at  large  as  the  Christian  Church, 
but  as  there  are  claims  made  by  some  of  the  leaders  within  the  Church 
to  the  possession  of  teaching  reserved  for  those  who  are  specially 
fitted  for  it  and  not  given  to  ordinary  believers,  it  is  clear  that  there 
must  have  been  some  special  group  of  more  advanced  members 
through  whom  the  secret  doctrines  were  transmitted. 

Naturally  but  little  is  said  of  this  inner  organisation.  It  is 
much  easier  to  gain  hints  as  to  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  taught 
than  to  learn  of  the  actual  constitution  of  the  secret  body.  But  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  there  was  such  a  section  within 
the  limits  of  the  ordinary  Church.  From  the  quotations  already 
given,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  secresy  observed  with  regard 
to  the  teaching  referred  not  only  to  the  outer  public,  the  heathen 
and  unbelievers,  but  to  the  ordinary  members  as  well,  and  hence  it 
naturally  follows  that  there  must  have  been  a  society  whose  nature 
and  work  were  not  known  to  the  members  of  the  Church,  the 
ordinary  Church  itself  being  also  a  semi-secret  body,  with  creeds 
and  ceremonies  closed  to  the  Pagan  multitude. 

In  the  passages  quoted  the  connection  between  Christianity  and  the 
mysteriesof  other  religions  is  freely  admitted.  Especially  intheanswer 
to  Celsus'  charge  of  secresy  do  we  find  an  acknowledgment  of  this. 
Origen  speaks  of  **  the  mysteries  that  are  celebrated  everywhere 
throughout  Greece  and  barbarous  countries,"  and  which,  "although 
held  in  secret,  have  no  discredit  thrown  upon  them,"  and  asks  why  the 
Christians  should  then  be  calumniated  for  such  things,  and  for 
having  doctrines  preserved  from  the  ordinary  people. 
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ill  early  writings.     It  is  the  Communion  of  the  Saints,  the  great 
brotherhood  of  those  who  have  found  the  Christ. 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  a  great  ideal,  not  merely  a  gathering 
together  of  some  heterogeneous  crowd  united  merely  by  a  bond  of 
faith,  a  creed  or  a  hope,  but  the  band  of  perfected  humanity  who 
form  the  vehicle  on  earth  through  which  the  light  of  the  great  Christ 
is  radiated  upon  mankind.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  familiar 
symbols  which  in  all  Christian  times  have  been  taken  as  the  types 
of  the  Church.  First  there  is  the  ark  of  Noah.  Surmounting  the 
waters  of  the  deluge,  it  reaches,  after  its  perilous  journey,  the  solid 
mountain,  the  stable  rock.  The  waters,  as  also  we  are  told,  repre- 
sent the  baptismal  waters  of  regeneration,  in  which  the  impurities 
of  the  world  are  swept  away.  They  are  the  great  psychic  stream 
which  has  its  two  aspects,  the  destructive  and  the  purifying.  But  to 
surmount  the  waters,  to  be  preserved  from  their  overwhelming  power, 
there  is  needed  the  ark,  the  spiritual  carrier,  which  can  float  over 
the  waters  and  which  safely  holds  the  soul.  Only  those  who  enter 
the  ark  can  ride  above  the  flood,  and  so,  in  the  tradition,  those 
alone  who  enter  the  Church  of  Christ  can  hope  to  reach  the  solid 
ground,  the  rock  of  salvation. 

Another  familiar  type  is  the  net  by  which  the  fishes  were  drawn 
from  the  water.  Here  again  we  have  the  symbol  of  water,  and  the 
drawing  of  the  spiritual  lives  from  that  water.  The  fish  is  a  symbol 
not  only  of  the  man  saved  through  the  baptismal  waters,  but  also  of 
Christ  himself.  It  was  one  of  the  most  noted  of  early  Christian  types, 
and  many  fanciful  explanations  may  be  found  of  its  origin.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  symbol  is  far  older  than  Christianity,  and  takes  us  back 
into  the  dim  ages  of  almost  prehistoric  times,  for  it  has  always  been 
associated  with  some  such  conception  as  the  Christ,  or  the  spiritual 
life  abiding  in  the  waters  of  the  soul.  The  fish  preserved  is  thus 
the  perfected  man  withdrawn  from  the  encompassing  waters  by  the 
net,  which  is  the  Church. 

The  land  of  promise  to  which  the  Jews  inarched  through  the 
desert  was  also  a  type,  and  we  find  the  same  ideas  underlying  this 
symbol.  The  Jews  passed  through  the  baptism  of  water  in  the  sea 
and  the  cloud,  and  reached  their  haven  only  after  many  wear>'' 
struggles. 

The  relation  of  Christ,  as  the  divine  Logos  or  great  spiritual 
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Since,  according  to  my  opinion,  the  grades  here  in  the  Church,  of 
bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons,  are  imitations  of  the  angelic  glory, 
and  of  that  economy  which,  the  Scriptures  say,  awaits  those  who, 
following  the  footsteps  of  the  apostles,  have  lived  in  perfection  of 
righteousness  according  to  the  gospel.  For  these  taken  up  in  the 
clouds,  the  apostle  writes,  will  first  minister  [as  deacons],  then  be 
classed  in  the  presbyterate  by  promotion  in  glory  (for  glory  differs 
from  glory)  till  they  grow  into  *  a  perfect  man.' " 

The  most  singular  scheme  relating  to  the  Church  and  its 
mystical  meaning,  is  that  found  in  the  writings  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite.  These  writings  were  attributed  in  the  early  days  to 
the  Dionysius  converted  by  St.  Paul  {Ac^Sj  xvii.  34),  but  as  no  trace 
of  them  can  be  discovered  until  much  later,  they  probably  belong 
to  either  the  third  or  fourth  centuries. 

The  system  disclosed  is  a  most  remarkable  one,  and  is  elabo- 
rated to  a  very  high  degree.  It  is  based,  of  course,  upon  the 
characteristic  triple  division,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  hierarchies, 
founded  upon  the  Christian  scriptures,  the  two  most  important  of 
which,  for  our  purpose,  are  the  Heavenly  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchies. 

Between  God  and  man  there  is  a  series  of  beings,  in  a  descend- 
ing scale,  a  sacred  order  of  angels  from  the  lowest  superhuman  class 
up  to  divinity.  This  hierarchy  is  of  nine  great  classes,  each  having 
its  characteristic  quality  and  power.  They  are  given  distingjiishing 
names,  all  of  which  are  found  in  the  Bt6/e,  and  most  are  taken  from 
PauVs  epistles.  The  first  triad  is  composed  of  Seraphim,  Cherubim, 
and  Thrones.  These  are  the  highest  intelligences.  Next  come 
the  Dominations,  Virtues  and  Powers,  and  last  among  the  celestial 
hosts.  Principalities,  Archangels,  and  Angels.  The  latter  name  is 
also  used  in  its  more  general  sense,  as  including  all  heavenly  beings. 

These  hierarchies  all  assist  in  the  raising  of  man  through 
progressive  stages  of  development.  They  receive  their  light  from 
God,  and  are  the  means  of  reflecting  it  on  the  world  below,  man- 
kind receiving  that  light  in  proportion  to  its  capacity. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  is  the  counterpart  or  representative 
on  earth  of  this  Celestial  Hierarchy,  and  as  in  the  latter,  three  and 
nine  divisions  are  made.  Jesus  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  this 
lower  hierarchy  as  God  the  Father  does  to  the  heavenly. 
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of  the  Wisdom  Religion.  Certain  principles  stand  out  prominently 
as  guiding  posts — principles  that,  if  they  be  necessary  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  development  of  adult  Theosophists,  are  certainly  so  to 
the  moral  development  of  our  children,  and  if  omitted  from  such 
education,  that  education  must  be  a  failure  in  so  far  at  least  as  it  is 
expected  to  promote  brotherhood.  If  Service  be  the  key-note  in  the 
harmony  of  brotherhood,  certain  it  is  it  must  be  included  in  the 
common  chord  of  youthful  education.  Truth,  Honour,  Self- 
restraint,  Selflessness,  Service,  should  be  our  watchwords,  while 
our  danger  signals  are:  Classification,  Competition,  Reward, 
Punishment.  Classification  and  competition  go  hand  in  hand  in 
the  internal  economy  of  school.  I  do  not  now  wish  to  deal  with 
external  competition  for  scholarships.  Public  Service,  etc.,  only  with 
such  competition  as  comes  with  the  every-day  lif^  of  the  school  boy 
or  girl.  Competition  engenders  selfishness,  narrowness  of  aim, 
struggle  for  supremacy,  with  all  its  attendant  evils.  The  school 
friend  is  lost  in  the  rival ;  comradeship  is  thrown  in  the  struggle  for 
place;  charity  is  centred  in  self;  egotism  thrives  on  conscious 
superiority,  and  envy  is  nourished  on  conscious  brain  inferiority. 
Desire  for  place,  all  teachers  know,  makes  way  for,  if  it  be  not 
the  raison  (Tctre  of,  dishonourable  actions,  cribbing,  eagerness  to 
take  advantage  of  every  slip  on  the  part  of  a  rival,  and  want  of 
generosity  where  that  rival's  interests  are  concerned.  Are  not  these 
the  vices  of  our  political  life  ?  Are  they  not  also  the  characteristics 
of  commercial  competition  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  these  traits 
are  engendered  by  our  educational  ethics,  but  I  believe  they  could 
be  much  modified,  especially  in  cases  where  the  home  environment 
was  also  iu  harmony,  if  these  drawbacks  to  moral  development  gave 
place  to  some  aim  more  ennobling. 

Classification  is  but  another  aspect  of  the  same  evil  as  competi- 
tion. Where  the  latter  is  of  individual  against  individual,  the 
former  is  often  of  class  against  class.  The  proud  aspirant  for  head- 
place  holds  in  contempt  the  duller  brain  at  the  foot.  The  head 
class  patronises  the  lowest,  and  contemptuously  designates  them 
**  The  Kids."  All  this,  though  part  of  school-boy  life,  is,  I  fear, 
emphasised  in  school-girl  life,  for  into  the  girl's  school-life  does  not 
enter  the  counter-attraction  of  field-sport,  and  the  girl's  aspirations, 
having  little  of  such  healthy  ventilation,  become  congested  in  class 
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classification  and  competition,  but  this  is  rarely  possible  and  has  its 
attendant  evils  ;  for  contact  with  our  kind  is  a  necessity  to  the 
moulding  of  character.  We  must  banish  competition,  banish  the 
idea  that  having  acquired  a  little  knowledge  one  is  in  any  way 
superior  to  one's  fellows,  unless,  and  until,  he  applies  that  to  aid  his 
fellows;  until  by  service  he  has  striven  to  share  his  new  acquire- 
ment. Classification  we  cannot  banish,  for  chaos  would  result. 
But  need  it  be  for  other  than  convenience  of  study?  Groups  for 
study  of  any  subject  should  be  simultaneous,  so  that  a  pupil  might 
join  a  particular  group  in  accordance  with  his  needs.  As  his  apti- 
tude would  probably  vary  for  each  subject  of  the  curriculum,  the 
idea  of  aboz'e  and  below  would  soon  fade  out;  for  to  gauge  his  own 
place  he  would  have  to  strike  an  average,  and  many  others  would 
have  an  average  as  high  as  his  own.  The  system  of  awarding  a 
value,  by  class-place  or  mark,  to  each  mental  exercise  achieved 
should  be  banished  with  competition,  and  in  its  place  we  should 
endeavour  to  encourage  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  not 
alone,  but  because  of  the  power  to  serve  which  it  yields  us;  and  if 
not  reward  why  punishment?  Is  it  not  possible,  and  I  know  it  is 
possible,  in  the  majority  of  cases  at  least — to  develop  the  sense  of 
Truth  and  Honour  so  that  the  pupil  may  be  relied  upon  to  do  his 
best  to  master  a  difficulty.  The  failure  to  do  so  will  nearly  always 
lie  in  the  incapacity  of  the  teacher,  whose  teaching  should  be  clear, 
the  language  simple  and  lucid,  and  directed  with  patience,  earnest- 
ness and  tact  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil.  The  teacher  who  can- 
not for  the  time  being  place  himself  on  a  level  with  his  pupil  is  a 
failure,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  pupils  should  **seek  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new."  • 

For  reward  I  would  substitute  the  right  to  help  another.  In  so 
doing,  I  should  be  but  following  a  natural  law;  for  we  never  under- 
stand a  truth  more  thoroughly  than  when  we  have  made  another 
see  it  too.  Reward  and  punishment  should  alike  be  on  the  moral 
plane;  the  nobler  instincts  of  self-respect,  desire  of  approbation, 
and  pleasure  in  love  and  esteem  won  by  service,  should  be  freely 
used  as  impetus;  but  the  teacher's  first  and  most  difficult  duty  is  to 
create  and  sustain  the  interest  in  the  work  to  be  done. 

** Earnestness,  Truth  and  Honour"  should  be  the  motto  for 
every  school.     **Ther^  is  no  Religion  higher  than  Truth,"    Can  we 
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education  that  is  to  aid  in  bringing  this  about  must  be  the  education 
— the  drawing  out — of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  each  individual 
character ;  and  to  accomplish  this  we  must  see  the  most  gifted,  the 
most  conscientious,  and  the  most  carefully  trained  teachers  in 
charge  of  our  infant  classes  and  our  nurseries;  for  infant  education 
requires  the  greatest  skill,  patience,  and  tact,  and  the  parents  who 
accept  for  their  children  the  clumsy  services  of  untrained  and 
partly-educated  pupil-teachers  are  doing  an  irreparable  injury  to 
their  children.  Such  teachers  gain  their  experience,  when  they 
gain  it  at  all,  at  the  expense  of  the  little  children. 

Before  we  advance  on  the  spiritual  path  we  must  become  as  little 
children.  Is  it  not  worth  our  while  to  endeavour  to  preserve  in  our 
little  children  the  traits  we  must  regain;  and,  if  we  need  an  incen- 
tive, can  we  not  find  it  in  the  possible  fact  that  we  are  preparing  a 
better  order  of  things  against  our  own  return? 

WiLHELMiNE  J.  Hunt. 


♦— ♦- 


i  WAS  not  more  than  eighteen  when  an  inner  and  esoteric  mean- 
ing began  to  come  to  me  from  all  the  visible  universe,  and  in- 
definable aspirations  filled  me.  I  found  them  in  the  grass  fields, 
under  the  trees,  on  the  hill  tops,  at  sunrise,  and  in  the  night. 

There  was  a  deeper  meaning  everywhere.  The  sun  burned 
with  it,  the  broad  front  of  morning  beamed  with  it ;  a  deep  feeling 
entered  me  while  gazing  at  the  sky  in  an  azure  noon  and  in  the 
star-lit  evening. — Richard  Jeffries, 
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shows  those  who  have  passed  through  similar  ordeals,  that  it  is  well 
that  they  did  not  at  such  times  perceive  the  aid  that  yet  is  always 
given,  and  that  they  were  weighed  down  with  a  sad  sense  of  loneli- 
ness and  of  being  totally  forlorn.  Were  it  otherwise,  half  the  effect 
of  the  trial  were  lost,  and  the  strength  and  knowledge  which  follow 
every  such  ordeal  would  have  to  be  acquired  by  years  of  groping 
and  tottering.  The  law  of  Action  and  Reaction  is  everywhere 
operative.  .  .  .  One  whose  devotion  is  complete,  t.e.^  one  who 
in  deed  as  well  as  in  thought  consecrates  all  his  energies  and  all  his 
possessions  to  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  realises  his  own  nothingness 
as  well  as  the  falsity  of  the  idea  of  separateness — such  a  one  alone 
is  not  allowed  to  be  approached  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  is 
protected  from  every  danger  to  his  Soul.  The  passage  in  the  Gitd 
you  are  thinking  of  must  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  no  one  who 
has  the  feeling  of  devotion  once  awakened  in  him  can  fall  awayyfer 
ever.  But  there  is  no  guarantee  for  them  against  temporary  aberra- 
tions. Why,  in  one  sense,  every  living  being  from  the  highest 
Angel  to  the  meanest  protozoon  is  under  the  protection  of  the  Logos 
of  his  or  its  system,  and  is  carried  through  various  stages  and  modes 
of  existence  back  to  its  bosom,  there  to  enjoy  the  blessedness  of 
Moksha  for  an  eternity. 


The  without  always  reveals  the  within  to  the  seeing  eye,  and 
places  and  people  are  therefore  always  interesting.  Again,  the 
without  is  not  such  a  despicable  thing  as  one  may  fancy  in  the  first 
intensity  and  acuteness  of  his  Vairigya,  or  disgust  with  shows.  For 
if  it  were  so,  all  creation  would  be  a  folly  and  a  purposeless  expendi- 
ture of  energy.  But  you" know  that  it  is  not  so  in  fact ;  that  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  deep  and  sound  philosophy  even  in  these 
illusory  manifestations  and  outward  vestures,  and  that  Carlyle  in 
his  Sartor  Resartus  has  shadowed  forth  a  portion  of  this  philosophy. 
Why  then  turn  with  sickness  and  horror  from  even  the  outermost 
garbage?  Are  not  even  the  robes  in  which  the  Supreme  Deity 
masquerades  holy  to  us  and  full  of  wise  lessons  ?  You  say  rightly 
that  all  things,  fair  and  foul,  have  their  suitable  places  in  Nature, 
and  constitute  by  their  very  difference  and  variety  the  perfection  of 
the  Supreme  Logos, 
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Yoli  know  how  the  enemy  has  been  working  against  us,  and  if 
we  fail  in  our  devotion  to  Masters,  or  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
with  which  They  have  been  pleased  to  entrust  us,  he  will  give  us 
no  end  of  trouble.  But  these  troubles  we  do  not  much  mind ;  we 
can  endure  them  quite  patiently  and  without  a  ruffle.  What  does 
torture  us  and  disturb  the  peace  of  our  mind,  is  the  tearing  away 
from  our  Ivords  with  which  we  are  now  and  again  threatened. 
Nothing  else  can  torment  us — no  personal  pain,  no  physical  loss, 
however  great  their  amount.  For  we  know  beyond  all  doubt  that 
all  that  is  personal  is  transitory  and  fleeting,  and  all  that  is  physical 
is  illusory  and  false,  and  that  nothing  but  folly  and  ignorance  mourn 
over  things  belonging  to  the  world  of  shadows. 


For  the  disciple  little  is  gained  from  teaching  on  the  intellectual 
plane.  The  knowledge  that  infiltrates  from  the  Soul  down  into  the 
intellect  is  the  only  knowledge  worth  having,  and  surely  as  the  days 
roll  by  the  disciple's  store  of  such  knowledge  increases.  And  with 
the  increase  of  such  knowledge  comes  about  the  elimination  of  all 
that  hinders  him  on  the  Path. 


The  feeling  of  pain  is  one  to  which  any  person  who  leads  the 
life  of  the  Spirit  becomes  accustomed.  We  know  that  pain  cannot 
last  for  ever,  and  even  if  it  did  it  would  not  matter  very  much.  We 
cannot  hope  to  be  of  any  service  to  Them  or  to  Humanity  without 
taking  our  full  measure  of  suffering  from  the  enemies.  But  the  ire 
of  these  Monarchs  of  Darkness  is  sometimes  terrible  to  face,  and 
they  perfectly  startle  one  by  the  Maya  they  sometimes  create.  But 
a  pure  heart  has  nothing  to  fear  and  is  sure  to  triumph.  The 
disciple  must  not  distress  himself  over  the  temporary  pain  and 
illusion  they  try  to  create.  Sometimes  they  may  seem  to  work  a 
regular  havoc  inside,  and  then  he  has  to  sit  upon  the  ruins  of  himself, 
quietly  waiting  for  the  time  when  the  asuric  Maya  shall  pass  away. 
Always  he  should  allow  the  wave  of  doubt  and  unrest  to  sweep  over 
him,  holding  firmly  to  the  anchor  he  has  found.  The  enemy  can 
do  him  no  real  or  substantial  harm,  so  long  as  he  remains  devoted 
to  Them  with  all  his  Soul  and  with  all  his  might.  "  He  who 
clingeth  to  Me  easily  crosseth  the  ocean  of  death  and  of  the  world, 
by  My  help." 
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What  would  life  be  worth  if  we  did  not  suffer — suffer  to  render 
the  world  groaning  under  our  eyes  a  little  purer,  suffer  to  win  a 
little  more  of  the  waters  of  life  that  will  quench  the  thirst  of  some 
parched  lips  ?  In  fact,  but  for  the  suffering  that  is  the  fate  of  the 
disciple  who  walks  with  bleeding  feet  on  the  Path,  he  might  stray 
away  and  lose  sight  of  the  goal  on  which  his  gaze  must  ever  be  fixed. 
The  Maya  of  the  phenomenal  world  is  so  confusing,  so  bewitching, 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  elimination  of  the  pain  must  inevitably 
be  followed  by  oblivion  of  the  realities  of  existence,  and  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  shadow  of  spiritual  life  its  light  would  vanish 
too.  So  long  as  man  has  not  been  transformed  into  God,  it  is  vain 
to  expect  to  be  in  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  spiritual  bliss,  and  in 
periods  of  its  absence,  suffering  alone  keeps  the  feet  of  the  disciple 
steady,  and  saves  him  from  the  death  which  would  surely  overtake 
him  in  the  forgetfulness  of  the  verities  of  the  spiritual  world. 


The  disciple  should  not  be  disturbed  nor  surprised  when  the 
spiritual  forces  turned  against  him  by  the  other  side  find  their  play- 
ground on  a  plane  higher  than  that  of  the  physical  intellect.  It 
is  true  that  the  dying  embers  in  some  unseen  and  unnoticed  cranny 
of  his  own  nature  may  be  fanned  thereby  into  flame ;  but  the  flame 
is  one  that  forms  the  signal  of  the  final  destruction  of  some  weakness 
that  must  be  burned  away.  So  long  as  the  taint  of  personality  has 
not  been  clean  washed  out,  vice  in  its  manifold  forms  may  find 
shelter  in  some  neglected  chamber  of  the  heart,  though  it  may  not 
find  expression  in  mental  life.  And  the  only  way  to  render  the 
sanctuary  of  the  heart  immaculate  is  to  let  the  search-light  pierce 
into  dark  crannies,  and  calmly  witness  the  work  of  their  destruction. 
The  disciple  must  never  let  this  purificatory  process  fill  him  with 
dismay,  whatever  monstrosities  he  may  be  called  upon  to  witness. 
He  must  hold  fast  to  the  Feet  of  Him  who  dwells  in  the  glorious 
burning-ground  of  all  that  is  material,  then  he  has  nothing  to  fear  or 
to  be  anxious  about.  He  has  faith  in  Those  who  protect  and  help, 
and  may  well  leave  the  workings  on  the  spiritual  plane  to  be 
watched  and  directed  by  Them.  When  the  dark  cycle  is  over,  he 
will  again  recognise  how  the  gold  shines  when  the  dross  has  been 
burned  away. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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ness,   it  is  "fwthing  but  an  illusion  of  our  senses.      Our  life  in  the 
spirituxil  spheres  must  be  t/wught  an  actuality y  because  it  is  there  t/iat 
lives  our  endless^  never-changing  immortal  /,  the  Sutrdtmd.     .     . 
This  is  why  we  call  the  posthumous  life  the  only  reality ^  and  the  terres- 
trial ofiCy  iftcludifig  the  personality  itself  only  imaginary* 

During  earth-life,  the  activity  of  the  Soul  is  most  directly 
manifested  in  the  creation  of  the  thought-forms  already 
described.  But  in  order  to  follow  out  with  any  approach  to  exacti- 
tude the  workings  of  Karma,  we  must  now  analyse  further  the  term 
**  thought-form,"  and  add  some  considerations  necessarily  omitted 
in  the  general  conception  first  presented.  The  Soul,  working  as 
mind,  creates  a  Mental  Image,  the  primary  "thought-form  "t ;  let 
us  take  the  term  Mental  Image  to  mean  exclusively  this  immediate 
creation  of  the  mind,  and  henceforth  restrict  this  term  to  this  initial 
stage  of  what  is  generally  and  broadly  spoken  of  as  a  thought-form. 
This  Mental  Image  remains  attached  to  its  creator,  part  of  the  con- 
tent of  his  consciousness ;  it  is  a  living,  vibrating  form  of  subtle 
matter,  the  Word,  thought  but  not  yet  spoken^  conceived  but  not  yet 
made  flesh.  Let  the  reader  concentrate  his  mind  for  a  few  moments 
on  this  Mental  Image,  and  obtain  a  distinct  notion  of  it,  isolated 
from  all  else,  apart  from  all  the  results  it  is  going  to  produce  on 
other  planes  than  its  own.  It  forms,  as  just  said,  part  of  the  content 
of  the  consciousness  of  its  creator,  part  of  his  inalienable  property ; 
it  cannot  be  separated  from  him,  he  carries  it  with  him  during  his 
earthly  life,  carries  it  with  him  through  the  gateway  of  death,  carries 
it  with  him  in  the  regions  beyond  death ;  and  if,  during  his  upward 
travelling  through  those  regions,  he  himself  passes  into  air  too 
rarefied  for  it  to  endure,  he  leaves  it  behind  temporarily  without 
losing  his  connexion  with  it,  and  resumes  his  closer  relation  to  it  on 
his  return  to  the  region  above  which  it  cannot  rise.  This  Mental 
Image  may  remain  sleeping,  as  it  were,  for  long  periods,  but  it  may 
be  re-awakened  and  revivified  ;  ever>'  fresh  impulse — from  its 
creator,  from  its  progeny  (dealt  with  below),  from  entities  oi  the 
same  type  as  its  progeny — increases  its  life-energy,  and  modifies  its 
form. 

♦  Lucii'ER,  October,  1892,  art.     •*  Life  and  Death.** 

t-'l;//^,  p.  384. 
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passing  outside  that  consciousness  reproduce  its  form  in  the  denser 
matter  of  the  lower  astral  plane.  This  is  the  form  that  aflfords  the 
casing  for  a  portion  of  Elemental  energy,  specialising  it  for  the  time 
that  the  form  persists,  since  the  minasic  element  in  the  form  gives 
a  touch  of  individuality  to  that  which  ensouls  it.  [How  marvellous 
and  how  illuminating  are  the  correspondences  in  Nature !]  This  is 
the  active  entity^  spoken  of  in  the  Master's  description,  and  it  is  this 
Astro -mental  Image  that  ranges  over  the  astral  plane,  keeping  up 
with  its  progenitor*  the  magnetic  tie  spoken  of,  re-acting  on  its 
parent,  the  Mental  Image,  and  acting  also  on  others.  The  life- 
period  of  an  Astro-mental  Image  may  be  long  or  short,  according 
to  circumstances,  and  its  perishing  does  not  affect  the  persistence  of 
its  parent ;  any  fresh  impulse  given  to  the  latter  will  cause  it  to 
generate  afresh  its  astral  counterpart,  as  each  repetition  of  a  word 
produces  a  new  form. 

The  vibrations  of  the  Mental  Image  do  not  only  pass  downwards 
to  the  lower  astral  plane,  but  they  pass  upwards  also  into  the 
spiritual  plane  above  it.f  And  as  the  vibrations  cause  a  denser  form 
on  the  lower  plane,  so  do  they  generate  a  far  subtler  form — dare  I 
call  it  form  ?  it  is  no  form  to  us — on  the  higher,  in  the  AklLsha,  the 
world-stuff  emanated  from  the  Logos  Itself.  The  Ak^ha  is  the 
store-house  of  all  forms,  the  treasure-house  whereinto  are  poured — 
from  the  infinite  wealth  of  the  Universal  Mind — the  rich  stores  of 
all  the  Ideas  that  are  to  be  bodied  forth  in  a  given  Kosmos ;  there- 
into also  enter  the  vibrations  from  the  Kosmos — from  all  the 
thoughts  of  all  Intelligences,  from  all  the  desires  of  all  kamic 
entities,  from  all  the  actions  performed  on  every  plane  by  all  forms. 
All  these  make  their  respective  impressions,  the  to  us  formless,  but 
to  lofty  spiritual  Intelligences  the  formed,  images  of  all  happenings, 
and  these  Akashic  Images — as  we  will  henceforth  call  them — ^abide 
for  evermore,  and  are  the  true  Karmic  Records,  the  Book  of  the 
Iyipika,t  that  may  be  read  by  any  who  possess  the  **  opened  eye  of 
Dangma."§    It  is  the  reflection  of  these  Akashic  Images  that  may 

*AnUf  pp.  386-388,  and  see  also  diagram,  p.  382. 

t  These  words  downwards  and  upwards  are  very  misleading ;   the  planes  of 
course  interpenetrate  each  other. 
{  Secret  Doctrine^  i.,  157-159. 
j  Ibid.,  Stanza  i.  of  the  Book  of  Dzyan,  and  see  p.  77. 
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Truth  in  the  mirky  darkness,  and  free  us  from  the  tension  that  was 
straining  us  to  breaking-point,  the  helpless  agony  of  witnessing 
wrongs  that  seemed  irremediable,  the  hopelessness  of  Justice,  the 
despair  of  Love : 

Ye  are  not  bound !  the  Soul  of  Things  is  sweet. 

The  Heart  of  Being  is  celestial  rest ; 
Stronger  than  woe  is  will :  that  which  was  Good 

Doth  pass  to  Better — Best. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Such  is  the  Law  which  moves  to  righteousness, 

Which  none  at  last  can  turn  aside  or  stay ; 
The  heart  of  it  is  Love,  the  end  of  it 

Is  Peace  and  Consummation  sweet     Obey ! 

We  may  perhaps  gain  in  clearness  if  we  tabulate  the  threefold 
results  of  the  activity  of  the  Soul  that  go  to  the  making  up  of  Karma 
as  Cause,  regarded  in  principle  rather  than  in  detail.  Thus  we 
have  during  a  life-period  : 

Plane.  MafertaL  Result. 


/Spiritual      Akasha 


Man  creates  on^ 


Higher  Astral 


Psychic 


Lower  Astral 


Akashic  Images  form- 
ing  Karmic  Record. 

j^  Mental  Images,  re- 
■jmaining  in  creator's 
(consciousness. 


Astro-mental  Images, 
active  entities  on 
Psychic  Plane. 


The  results  of  these  will  be  tendencies,  capacities,  activities, 
opportunities,  environment,  etc.,  chiefly  in  future  life-periods, 
worked  out  in  accordance  with  definite  laws. 

The  Making  of  Karma  in  Detail. 

The  Soul  in  Men,  the  Ego,  the  Maker  of  Karma,  must  be 
recognised  by  the  student  as  a  growing  entity,  a  living  individual, 
who  increases  in  wisdom  and  in  mental  stature  as  he  treads  the 
path  of  his  seonian  evolution,  and  the  fundamental  identity  of  the 
Higher  and  lyower  Manas  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind.  For 
convenience  sake  we  distinguish  between  them,  but  the  difference 
is    a    difference   of   functioning  activity   and   not   of    nature;    the 
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phy — will  disappear ;  for  it  will  be  realised  that  the  Ego  that  makes 
the  Karma  reaps  the  Karma,  the  labourer  that  sowed  the  seed 
gathers  in  the  harvest,  though  the  clothes  in  which  he  worked  as 
sower  may  have  worn  out  during  the  interval  between  the  sowing 
and  the  reaping;  the  Ego's  astral  garments  have  also  fallen  to 
pieces  between  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  he  reaps  in  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  but  it  is  "  he  "  who  sowed  and  who  reaps,  and  if  he  sowed 
but  little  seed  or  seed  badly  chosen,  it  is  he  who  will  find  but  a  poor 
harvest  when  as  reaper  he  goeth  forth. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  Ego's  growth  his  progress  will  be 
extremely  slow,*  for  he  will  be  led  hither  and  thither  by  desire, 
following  attractions  on  the  physical  plane,  the  Mental  Images  he 
generates  will  be  mostly  of  the  passional  class,  and  hence  the  Astro- 
mental  Images  will  be  violent  and  short-lived  rather  than  strong 
and  far-reaching.  According  as  manasic  elements  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  Mental  Image  will  be  the  endurance  of  the 
Astro-mental.  Steady,  sustained  thought  will  form  clearly  defined 
Mental  Images,  and  correspondingly  strong  and  enduring  Astro- 
mental  Images,  and  there  will  be  a  distinct  purpose  in  the  life,  a 
clearly  recognised  Ideal  to  which  the  mind  is  constantly  recurring 
and  on  which  it  continually  dwells  ;  this  Mental  Image  will  become 
a  dominating  influence  in  the  mental  life,  and  the  energies  of  the 
Soul  will  be  largely  directed  by  it. 

Let  us  now  study  the  making  of  Karma  by  way  of  the  Mental 
Image.  During  a  man's  life  he  forms  an  innumerable  assemblage 
of  Mental  Images ;  some  are  strong,  clear,  continually  reinforced  by 
repeated  mental  impulses ;  others  are  weak,  vague,  just  formed  and 
then  as  it  were  forsaken  by  the  mind ;  at  death  the  Soul  finds  itself 
posssessed  of  myriads  of  these  Mental  Images,  and  they  vary  in 
character  as  well  as  in  strength  and  definiteness.  SotOt  are  of 
spiritual  aspirations,  longings  to  be  of  service,  gropings  after  know- 
ledge, vows  of  self-dedication  to  the  Higher  Life ;  some  are  purely 
intellectual,  clear  gems  of  thought,  receptacles  of  the  results  of 
deep  study ;  some  are  emotional  and  passional,  breathing  love, 
compassion,  tenderness,  devotion,  anger,  ambition,  pride,  greed ; 
some  are  from  bodily  appetites,  stimulated  by  uncurbed  desire,  and 

♦  3ee  Birth  and  Evolution  of  the  Soul^ 
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circling  the  newly  arrived  Soul  are  the  source  of  much  trouble  dur- 
ing the  earlier  stages  of  the  post  tnoriem  life ;  superstitious  beliefs 
presenting  themselves  as  Mental  Images  torture  the  Soul  with 
pictures  of  horrors  that  have  no  place  in  its  real  surroundings.*  All 
the  Mental  Images  formed  from  the  passions  and  appetites  are 
subjected  to  the  process  above  described,  to  be  remanifested  by 
the  Ego  on  its  return  to  earth-life,  and  as  the  writer  of  the  Astral 
Plane  says : — 

The  LiPiKA,  the  great  Karmic  deities  of  the  Kostnos,  weigh  the  deeds  of  each 
personality  when  the  final  separation  of  its  principles  takes  place  in  K&ma  I/>ka, 
and  give  as  it  were  the  mould  of  the  Linga  Sharira  exactly  suitable  to  its  Karma 
for  the  man*s  next  birth.t 

Freed  for  the  time  from  these  lower  elements,  the  Soul  passes 
on  into  Devachan,  where  it  spends  a  time  proportionate  to  the 
wealth  or  poverty  of  its  Mental  Images  pure  enough  to  be  carried 
into  that  region.  Here  it  finds  again  every  one  of  its  loftier  efforts, 
however  brief  it  may  have  been,  however  fleeting,  and  here  it  works 
upon  them,  building  out  of  them  as  materials  powers  for  its  coming 
lives. 

The  devachanic  life  is  one  of  assimilation ;  the  experiences  col- 
lected on  earth  have  to  be  worked  into  the  texture  of  the  Soul,  and 
it  is  by  these  that  the  Ego  grows  ;  its  development  depends  on  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  Mental  Images  it  has  formed  during  its 
earth-life,  and  transmutes  into  their  appropriate  and  more  perma- 
nent types.  Gathering  together  all  the  Mental  Images  of  a  special 
class,  it  extracts  from  them  their  essence :  by  meditation  it  creates  a 
mental  organ,  and  pours  into  it  as  faculty  the  essence  it  has 
extracted.  For  instance :  a  man  has  formed  many  Mental  Images 
out  of  aspirations  for  knowledge  and  efforts  to  understand  subtle 
and  lofty  reasonings  ;  he  casts  off  his  body,  his  mental  powers  being 
of  only  average  kind ;  in  his  Devachan  he  works  on  all  these 
Mental  Images,  and  evolves  them  into  capacity,  so  that  his  Soul 
returns  to  earth  with  a  higher  mental  apparatus  than  it  before 
possessed,  with  much  increased  intellectual  powers,  able  to  achieve 
tasks  for  which  before  it  was  utterly  inadequate.  This  is  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Mental  Images,  by  which  as  Mental  Images  they 

♦  See  The  Astral  Plane,  C.  W.  I^adbeater,  pp.  24,  25. 
t  Ibid,y  p.  61, 
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inevitable  when  the  Mental  Image  has  been  realised  as  action  on 
the  devachanic  plane.  This  same  law  applies  to  Mental  Images 
formed  out  of  baser  desires,  though  these  never  pass  into  Devachan, 
but  are  subjected  to  the  process  before  described,  to  be  reformed  on  the 
way  back  to  earth.  Repeated  covetous  desires,  for  instance,  out  of 
which  Mental  Images  are  formed,  will  crystallise  out  as  acts  of 
theft,  when  circumstances  are  propitious.  The  causative  Karma  is 
complete,  and  the  physical  act  has  become  its  inevitable  effect,  when 
it  has  reached  the  stage  at  which  another  repetition  of  the  Mental 
Image  means  its  passing  into  action.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
repetition  of  an  act  tends  to  make  the  act  automatic,  and  this  law 
works  on  planes  other  than  the  physical;  if  then  an  action  be 
constantly  repeated  on  the  psychic  plane  it  will  become  automatic, 
and  when  opportunity  offers  will  automatically  be  imitated  on  the 
physical.  How  often  it  is  said  after  a  crime,  **  It  was  done 
before  I  thought,"  or  **  If  I  had  thought  for  a  moment  I  would  never 
have  done  it."  The  speaker  is  quite  right  in  his  plea  that  he  was 
not  then  moved  by  a  deliberate  thought-out  idea,  and  he  is  naturally 
ignorant  as  to  preceding  thoughts,  the  train  of  causes  that  led  up  to 
the  inevitable  result.  Thus  a  saturated  solution  will  solidify  if  but 
one  more  crystal  be  dropped  into  it ;  at  the  mere  contact,  the  whole 
passes  into  the  solid  state.  When  the  aggregation  of  Mental  Images 
has  reached  saturation  point,  the  addition  of  but  one  more  solidifies 
them  into  an  act.  The  act,  again,  is  inevitable,  for  the  freedom  of 
choice  has  been  exhausted  in  choosing  over  and  over  again  to  make 
the  Mental  Image,  and  the  physical  is  constrained  to  obey  the  mental 
impulsion.  The  desire  to  do  in  one  life  reacts  as  compulsion  to  do 
in  another,  and  it  seems  as  though  the  desire  worked  as  a  demand 
upon  Nature,  to  which  she  responds  by  affording  the  opportunity  to 
perform.* 

The  Mental  Images  stored  up  by  the  memory  as  the  experiences 
through  which  the  Soul  has  passed  during  its  earth-life,  the  exact 
record  of  the  action  upon  it  of  the  external  world,  must  also  be 
worked  on  by  the  Soul.  By  study  of  these,  by  meditation  upon 
them,  the  Soul  learns  to  see  their  inter-relations,  their  value 
as  translations  to  it  of  the  workings  of  the  Universal  Mind  in  mani- 

*  See  the  later  section  on  the  working  out  of  Karma. 
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Here  its  will  lo  obey  sets  it  in  line  with  the  Divine  Nature  on  the 
higher  planes,  and  its  failure  to  see  hmv  to  obey  on  the  lower  plane 
will  be  remedied  for  the  future  by  the  pain  it  feels  as  it  blunders  up 
against  the  Law ;  the  suffering  will  teach  it  what  before  it  knew 
not,  and  its  sorrowful  experiences  will  be  worked  into  Conscience, 
to  preserve  it  from  similar  pain  in  the  future,  to  give  it  the  joy  of 
fuller  knowledge  of  God  in  Nature,  of  self-conscious  accord  with  the 
Law  of  Life,  of  self-conscious  co-operation  in  the  work  of  evolution. 
Thus  far  we  see  as  definite  principles  of  Karmic  Law,  working 
with  Mental  Images  as  Causes,  that : 

Aspirations  and  Desires  become  Capacities. 

Repeated  Thoughts  „  Tendencies. 

Wills  to  perform  ,,  Actions. 

Experiences  ,,  Wisdom. 

Painful  Experiences  „  Conscience. 

Karmic  Law  working  with  Astro-mental  Images  seems  better 
considered  under  the  head  of  the  working  out  of  Karma,  to  which 
we  will  now  turn. 

Annie  Besant. 

{To  be  cofilinued.) 
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Infinite,  obviously,  cannot  **  think,"  as  thought  implies  at  least 
duality,  and  a  dual  infinite  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But  It  must 
have  something  deeper  than  that  which  we  call  thought.  Only 
when  It  limits  itself  as  manifested  Deity  can  thought — as  we  know 
it — become  possible. 

2.  If  all  Souls  alike  proceed  from  the  Infinite^  must  they  not  be 
eqiial^  and  then  hcrw  can  they  become  different  ?■ 

Let  us  grant  the  existence  of  a  universe,  />.,  of  differentiation. 
You  must  then  surely  admit  that  each  object  taken  separately  must 
be  imperfect,  while  the  greater  the  variety  of  objects  the  less  imper- 
fect is  the  totality — the  objects  taken  together.  If  amid  these 
different  objects  are  sown  the  germs  of  Souls,  those  genns  having 
responsiveness  to  outside  impacts  that  give  rise  to  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  if  these  germs  slowly  begin  to  develop 
recognition  of  these  contacts  and  memory  of  them,  ix.^  beginnings 
of  mental  faculties,  will  not  the  differences  of  the  contacts  experi- 
enced make  for  differences  in  response,  and  so  modify  and  educate 
these  germs  from  without?  The  differences  of  experiences  will 
entail  differences  in  the  responses  to  experiences  and  these  will 
modify  the  budding  character ;  thus,  surroundings  which  supplied 
more  contacts  that  were  painful  than  were  pleasant  would  modify 
the  outward-going  energy  of  the  Soul  in  a  way  different  from  that 
in  which  it  would  be  modified  by  surroundings  which  supplied  more 
contacts  that  were  pleasant  than  were  painful.  The  results  might 
be  equally  desirable,  but  they  woiild  be  different  from  each  other.  In 
course  of  time  each  Soul  would  have  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  it, 
but  meanwhile  the  lack  in  each  would  shew  itself  as  a  specialised 
imperfection. 

Then  you  must  realise  the  spontaneous  self-moving  power  of 
the  Soul,  which  it  holds  from  its  Source,  the  One  Life,  and  which 
means,  in  practice,  that  Souls  will  choose  differently,  spontaneously^ 
by  this  self-originated  motion  amid  different  surroundings.  This  is 
the  chief  modifying  agency. 

As  experience  leads  to  the  recognition  of  **  good  "  and  "  evdl  " 
this  self-originated  motion  will  tell  more  and  more.  The  fuller 
experience  of  matter  is  at  first  **  good  ;  "  it  is  for  this  that  the  Soul  is 
here,  and  the  seeking  that  experience  is  at  one  with  the  onward  sweep 
of  evolution  ;  at  a  point  in  evolution  the  arc  begins  to  turn  upward, 
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which  build  up  forms ;  they  break  up  outworn  forms,  and  the 
materials  of  these  are  rebuilt  into  higher  forms,  whose  birth  could 
not  be  without  the  death  of  those  they  replace.  The  "  Destroyer  " 
is  the  **  Regenerator." 

But  evil  in  the  limited  sense  of  moral  wrong-doing  means  (a) 
the  action  of  self-conscious  individuals,  who  set  themselves  against 
the  forward  stream  of  evolution,  and  persist  in  maintaining  forms 
belonging  to  a  past  stage,  and  incongruous  with  the  stage  of  evolu- 
tion the  Souls  have  reached ;  or  {d)  where  the  self-conscious  in- 
dividual associates  himself  with  disintegrating  forces  /or  his  own 
ends^  **evil"  is  wrought  by  him,  and  he  runs  into  a  very  definite 
danger — that  of  becoming  a  centre  from  which  these  forces  playing 
outwards  may  disrupt  his  own  form,  and  so  his  individuality  may 
perish.  Hence  the  warnings  against  evil  doing,  and  if  evil  acts  be 
analysed  they  will  be  found  to  fall  under  {a)  or  {b). 

4.     Does  the  astral  cord  break  immediately  after  the  breathing  of 
the  last  sigh  ?     What  delay  should  interpose  between  d^ath  and  crema- 
tion ?  Is  any  pain  expericficed  by  the  disincarnated  entity  if  the  physical 
body  be  burned  ? 

A  person  whose  body  is  burned  does  not  suflfer ;  as  soon  as  the 
cord  between  the  physical  and  astral  bodies  snaps,  that  is,  as  soon 
as  Prana  has  completely  withdrawn  with  its  vehicle,  there  is  no 
further  possibility  of  pain  from  anything  dpne  to  the  corpse.  *The 
disincarnated  entity  has  no  further  connexion  with  the  physical 
body,  and  there  is  no  bridge  to  make  possible  the  transmission  of 
the  vibration  which  becomes  sensation  when  it  reaches  the  Kima 
Rflpa.  The  exact  moment  of  the  breaking  of  the  cord  would  need 
clairvoyant  vision  to  fix  it  in  each  case,  but  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours  would  render  cremation  safe — except,  of  course,  in  the  cases 
where  trance  is  taken  for  death,  and  where  separation  has  not  really 
occurred. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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A  cry  of  horror  from  all  lips  drowned  this  voice  so  generous  but  so 
imprudent,  and  they  dragged  to  execution,  as  a  hardened  blasphemer, 
Saint  Lrucilio  Vanini,  priest  and  martyr. 

CLII. 

I  MUST  tell  you  a  quite  recent  anecdote  of  medio-mania.  I  had 
gone  incognito  to  a  circle  of  table-turners;  a  young  man  with  a  look 
of  ill-health  \vas  holding  a  pencil  and  writing  as  if  by  a  convulsive 
movement,  divining  thoughts  and  answering  difficult  questions.  I 
approached  him  and  he  wrote  that  I  did  him  harm.  I  ordered  him  to 
calm  himself  and  answer  me.  What  do  you  want  of  me?  said  he  at 
last.  Tell  me  my  name.  His  hand  hesitated  a  few  moments,  then  he 
wrote  in  large,  slightly  tremulous  letters:  Rivoel.  I  was  strangely 
struck  by  this  coincidence  with  the  name  given  me  by  another  evoker, 
who  could  not  have  had  any  collusion  with  this  one.  I  asked  the 
medium  what  this  name  might  mean,  and  he  wrote  rapidly: — 

**  Don't  you  then  know  how  to  read,  you  fool  ?  ** 
below  as  a  signature — **  Osphal." 

It  was  for  me  a  ray  of  light.  I  reversed  the  word  in  reading  it  and 
read:  Leo  vir.  Now  Lavater*s  engraving  representing  Alphos,  the 
Maphon  of  Gablidom,  has  for  its  chief  emblem  an  initiate  seated  and 
leaning  upon  a  lion.  I  took  good  care  not  to  explain  all  this  to  the 
worshippers  of  Ob,  and  in  their  eyes  I  remained  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  the  insult*  that  the  pretended  spirit  had  addressed  to  me. 
From  that  moment  the  so-called  spirit  wandered  hopelessly  and  only 
dictated  to  the  medium  phrases  devoid  of  meaning  and  utter  follies. 
Oh,  if  M.  de  Mirville  only  knew  this,  what  a  triumph  for  him!  But 
also  how  embarrassing!  He  would  be  reduced  to  saying  of  me:  in 
Principe  danonioriun  ejicit  danonia;  but  in  saying  it  he  would  be  afraid 
of  treating  me  as  the  Pharisees  treated  J.  C,  and  of  drawing  on  himself 
the  reply:  si  Satanas  Satanavi  ejicii,  quomodo  stabil  regnum  ejus?  I  con- 
fide this  little  story  to  your  sage  reflections. 

December  261  h, 

{To  be  continued^ 
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by  Plotinus,  directly  and  indirectly,  even  in  modern  times.  The  noted 
Cambridge  Platonists  (Cudwortli,  More,  etc.)  are  replete  with  Plotinian 
thoughts,  and  Coleridge  and  other  English  thinkers  are  largely  in- 
debted to  him.  In  Germany  and  France  he  has  had,  and  has,  many 
students.  In  America,  Emerson  and  Alcott,  the  famous  transcendenta- 
lists,  drew  copiously  from  the  Plotinian  fount.  Emerson's  Oversoui, 
one  of  his  deepest  essays,  is  taken  almost  entirely  from  Plotinus.  You 
may  add  to  your  *  Bibliography '  a  novel.  The  Words  of  Plotinus,  by 
Mrs.  John  Hunt  (Lond.,  1880).  Several  of  the  Chapters,  dealing  with 
Plotinus*  philosophy,  were  written  by  the  Rev.  John  Hunt,  who  has 
long  been  a  student  of  the  Enneads.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  M.A.  of 
Cambridge,  is  also  a  Plotinian  student,  and  his  essay  on  Greek  Oracles 
contains  appreciative  references  to  Plotinus  and  his  thought. 

"  A  new  translation  of  Jamblichus  On  the  Mysteries,  by  Professor 
Alexander  Wilder,  was  published  in  The  Platonist.  Every  sentence 
which  Taylor  wrote  of  a  philosophic  character  is  golden,  I  have 
reprinted  many  of  his  writings  in  The  Platonist,  and  have  gradually 
collected  much  interesting  information  about  his  life.  He  deserves  a 
colossal  monument,  and  the  exact  locality  of  his  grave  is  unknown  !  " 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Johnson  for  his  information  ;  I  can 
only  regret  that  I  did  not  know  previously  of  the  translations  he 
mentions,  so  as  to  have  included  them  in  the  "  Bibliography." 

G.  R.  S.  M. 
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of  the  Theosophical  Society.  The  same  to  come  into  force  upon 
receiving  my  official  sanction,  as  provided  for  in  the  several  paragraphs 
of  Article  III.,  which  prescribe  the  conditions  for  the  formation  of 
Sections  and  Branches. 

The  date  of  the  Charter,  to  be  presently  drafted  and  sent  to 
you,  will  be  July  7th,  1895,  the  date  of  my  present  communication. 
Pending  the  final  framing  of  your  Rules  and  their  ratification,  you 
may  transact  business  under  the  present  Rules  of  your  Sub-Section,  or 
under  those  of  the  European  Section,  or  those  of  the  Theosophical 
Society.  My  wish  is  that  you  may  not  be  hampered  in  the  least  degree 
in  the  progress  of  your  work.  I  would  have  you  feel  that  the  apprecia- 
tion I  have  heretofore  expressed  of  the  unselfish  devotion  and  sustained 
energy  of  my  Swedish  colleagues  is  sincere,  and  that  I  shall  always  be 
glad  to  do  whatever  I  can,  personally  and  officially,  to  lighten  their 
burden.  I  shall  not  return  to  India  until  September,  and  meanwhile 
may  be  addressed  at  this  Headquarters. 

Fraternally  yours, 

H.  S.  Olcott,  P.T.S. 

European  Section. 

An  account  of  the  Convention  of  the  European  Section  has  already 
appeared  in  the  **  Watch  Tower  "  for  July.  Since  that  event,  the  mem- 
bers withdrawing  from  the  meeting  with  their  friends  have  formed  a 
new  society,  to  be  known  as  the  Theosophical  Society  in  Europe.  To 
prevent  any  misunderstanding  as  to  the  reasons  for  this  step,  Mr.  Judge 
has  been  elected  President,  the  idea  of  sectional  independence  being 
thus  thrown  away,  having  served  its  purpose,  and  a  new  international 
organisation  being  formed  with  Mr.  Judge  as  its  head  ;  the  one  final  ex- 
ternal result  of  all  the  changes  being  their  substitution  of  Mr.  Judge 
for  the  President-Founder.  As  the  name  used  for  the  new  Society  has 
always  been  used  for  the  Theosophical  Society — see  the  standing 
notice  on  the  last  page  of  our  cover — a  little  confusion  may  be  caused 
by  its  assumption  by  the  new  body,  but  this  will  be  only  a  temporary 
inconvenience,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Christo-Theosophical  Society. 
The  word  Theosophical  cannot  be  the  exclusive  possession  of  any 
organisation,  so  the  Theosophical  Society  must  trust  to  its  work  for 
distinguishment. 

An  official  notice  has  been  published  in  the  Vdhayi,  declaring  the 
following  Lodges  to  have  ceased  to  exist  as  Lodges  of  the  Theosophical 
Society,  unless  they  repudiate  the  action  of  their  representatives  in 
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Theosophical  Society, 

President's  Office,  London. 

5M  July,  1895. 

To  George  R.  Wright,  F.T.S.,  and  other  Presidents  and  Secretaries 

of  Branches  of  the  Theosophical  Society : 

Friends  and  Brothers, 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  joint  letter  of  June  ist, 
asking  to  be  officially  recognised  as  the 

American  Section  of  the  Theosophical  Society^ 
and  expressing  your  wish  to  appoint  Mr.  Alexander  Fullerton  Acting 
General  Secretary. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  accede  to  your  request ;  to  say  that  in  due 
course  a  regular  Charter  will  be  issued  to  3'ou  in  place  of  the  one 
officially  cancelled  in  my  Executive  Notice  of  June  5th,  and  to 
inform  yow  that  the  instrument  will  be  made  to  have  effect  from  the 
date  of  the  Act  of  Secession  passed  by  the  Boston  Convention,  it?., 
April  28th,  1895 ;  thus  preserving  unbroken  the  continuity  of  the  life 
of  the  Section. 

You  are  authorised  to  work  temporarily  either  under  the  old  Rules 
of  the  Section  or  the  Rules  of  the  Theosophical  Society  at  pleasure, 
luitil  you  have  submitted  to  me  for  ratification  any  amended  form  of 
Rules  you  and  your  colleagues  may  ag^ee  upon. 

I  heartily  approve  of  your  choice  of  Mr.  Fullerton  for  General 
Secretar\'  pro  tcm.^  and  should  be  glad  if  his  health  should  be  good 
enough  to  permit  him  to  continue  in  office. 

On  ever>-  account  I  should  recommend  the  location  of  the  Sec- 
tional Headquarters  at  Chicago,  but  you  must,  of  course,  use  yout  own 
discretion  in  this  matter. 

Wishing  you  and  your  colleagues  the  most  complete  success. 

I  am,  vours  fratemallv. 

H.  S.  Olcott,  P.T.Sl 

The  American  Section  has  hard  work  before  it,  but  it  will  baxe 
help  given  to  it  from  Those  WTiose  movement  it  strives  to  carry  02 
unbroken,  and  the  living  Messenger  who  began  the  Theossophfcil 
Society  in  America  will  not  forget  the  thanks  due  to  those  who,  nsder 
such  difficulties,  remain  loyal  to  the  standard  she  raised  and  placei  is 
the  hand  of  her  coUeagtie.  the  President- Founder. 

We  arc  gUul  to  hear  that  Countess  Wachtmeister,  after  compZecrac^ 
her  Australian  tour,  will  again  visit  the  States^  travelling  thither  roi 
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"  Help  everyone  inside  or  outside  the  Society  just  where  he  or  she 
stands." 

With  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  general  public  towards 
Theosophy,  the  General  Secretary  remarks  a  surprising  difference  in 
different  districts.  In  some  there  is  complete  apathy  relieved  only  by 
gleams  of  hostility  coming  specially  from  the  clerical  wing,  and,  most 
specially,  from  the  rigid  Presbyterian  camp,  while  in  others  much 
interest  is  displayed,  and  many  come  eagerly  to  hear  and  to  question. 
Many  are  the  towns  Mr.  Staples  has  had  regretfully  to  pass  by  where  it 
was  said  that  considerable  numbers  of  people  were  anxious  to  hear 
some  account  of  what  Theosophy  is.  He  is,  however,  relying  on  the 
assistance  of  the  Countess  Wachtmeister,  who  is  proposing  to  visit  just 
those  towns  which  have  been  hitherto  neglected  and  where  no  Centre 
exists.  In  consequence  of  his  rapid  journeying  from  point  to  point, 
and  the  uncertainty  and  delay  of  mails  carried  by  coasting  steamers,  he 
had  little  news  of  the  Countess'  progress  and  success,  and  still  less 
from  Europe  ;  the  later  developments  of  affairs  within  the  Society  not 
having  reached  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  when  he  left. 

As  the  result  of  his  tour,  the  General  Secretary  has  to  report 
accessions  of  membership  and  new  Branches,  which  he  expects  to  be 
materially  increased  after  the  Countess'  visit. 

He  expected  at  the  time  of  writing  to  be  at  the  Headquarters  of  the 
Section  in  Sydney  towards  the  end  of  June,  where  much  good  Theoso- 
phical  work  is  being  done.  Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done  in 
routine  of  organisation,  to  which  Mr.  Staples  now  proposes  to  address 
himself. 

Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Jime  13th,  iSgs- 

All  the  meetings  have  been  fairly  well  attended  during  the  past 
month,  and  occasionally  a  stranger  looks  into  the  Lodge  Room,  which 
is  generally  kept  open  from  one  to  three  o'clock  every  day,  save 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  for  the  purpose  of  either  purchasing  books  or 
getting  some  information  on  Theosophical  topics.  To  make  the  open 
Lodge  meetings  on  Friday  evenings  more  attractive,  it  has  been 
arranged  that  one  Friday  in  each  month  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  series  of 
short  papers  on  one  subject  by  different  members.  By  this  means  we 
hope  not  only  to  make  the  meeting  more  attractive,  but  to  induce  some 
who  have  hitherto  made  no  literary  contributions  to  our  meeting,  to  do 
so,  believing  that  many  would  be  willing  to  prepare  a  paper  which 
would   take  five  to  ten  minutes  to  read,  who  would  not  undertake  the 
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The  Birth  and  Evolution  of  the  Soul. 

By   Annie   Besant.      [London:    Theosophical   Publishing  Society,  7, 
Duke  Street,  W.C.     Price  is.'] 

We  have  here  in  a  neat  compact  little  volume,  attractively  bound 
and  admirably  printed,  two  of  Mrs.  Besant's  invaluable  expositions 
of  one  of  the  least  understood,  but  most  important  points  of  Theo- 
sophic  teaching.  It  is  perfectly  needless  to  repeat  those  phrases  of 
commendation  and  recommendation  to  every  student  of  Theosophy 
which  would  be  in  place  in  speaking  of  the  work  of  one  less  well-known 
to  those  seeking  a  deeper  and  more  living  comprehension  of  the  life 
about  them. 

But  it  is  worth  while  calling  special  attention  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject  here  dealt  with,  the  more  so  as  it  is  one  which  other  writers 
have  hardly  touched  upon,  though  it  is  the  very  key  to  many  of  our 
most  perplexing  problems.  The  conscious  individual  as  such  is  born 
in  tim^,  though  he  has  within  him  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  child 
of  eternity,  living  for  ever  consciously  as  a  co-worker  with  the  All  in 
the  building  and  guiding  of  the  worlds. 

This  is  the  keynote  of  these  lectures,  and  the  reader  will  find  in 
them  a  lucid  and  most  instructive  outline  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
individual  is  born,  and  the  process  by  which  he  attains  to  his  divine 
destiny. 

B.  K. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  R.  A,  S,  (July,  1895)  ^^s 
little  of  interest  except  for  specialists.  There  is,  however,  an  interest- 
ing Chinese  account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bengal,  written  by  Mahuan  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  some  eighty  years  before 
the  Portuguese  discovered  the  route  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an 
account  that  deserves  to  take  its  place  beside  the  tracts  of  such 
mediaeval  tourists  as  Marco  Polo,  Friar  Odoric,  and  Ibn  Batuta.  In  it 
is  to  be  found  an  account  of  the  mesmeric  taming  of  a  tiger  bv  a  fakir, 
who  dispenses  with  a  cage  and  other  modern  precautions. 
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students,  who  should  welcome  warmly  this  first  contribution  to  their 
elucidation.  As  these  Oracles  were  attributed  to  the  School  of  Zoro- 
aster, the  Avesta  Theosophy  can  also  be  traced  to  the  same  line  of 
tradition. 

Now  as  the  oldest  Vaidic  tradition  also  goes  back  to  the  source  from 
which  the  above  mentioned  Theosophies  sprang,  we  at  once  find  a 
reason  for  the  resemblances  between  the  Avestaic  and  Vaidic  termin- 
ologies which  have  so  puzzled  Orientalists.  The  more  one  studies  these 
old  Logia  the  more  one  is  convinced  that  they  breathe  the  same  large 
spirit  and  grandiose  conceptions  as  are  enshrined  in  the  Stanzas  of 
Dzyan,  and  the  more  also  one  is  convinced  that  the  so-called  **  Esoteric 
Buddhism "  has  nothing  to  do  with  historical  Buddhism  at  all,  but 
rather  pertains  to  a  pre-vaidic  tradition,  a  sister-stream  of  the  Orphic, 

Chaldsean  and  Avestaic  Theosophies. 

G.  R.  S.  M. 

The  Path  of  Initiation. 

By  A.  P.  Sinnett.  [Transactions  of  the  London  Lodge  T.  S.,  No.  25. 
Theosophical  Publishing  Society,  7,  Duke  Street,  W.C.  Price 
IS.  nett.] 

The  London  Lodge  of  the  Theosophical  Society  has  in  this 
Tra7isaciio7i  added  another  to  the  series  of  its  useful  and  valuable 
contributions  to  Theosophical  literature.  Mr.  Sinnett's  name  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  lucid  statement  and  clear  exposition,  as  also 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  made  on  this  most  important 
subject. 

The  basis  of  the  treatment  followed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  paper 
is  practically  identical  with  that  given  in  the  very  first  Trafisaciion 
ever  issued  by  the  London  Lodge,  under  the  title  "  Qualifications  for 
Chelaship,"  which  bore  the  name  of  Mohini  M.  Chatterjee  as  its  author. 
But  Mr.  Sinnett  has  here  added  to  and  expanded  the  information  then 
given,  and  above  all  he  has  for  the  first  time  brought  out  in  a  clear  and 
unmistakable  light,  the  fact  that  the  Path  of  Initiation  is  essentially  an 
exceedingly  rapid  progress  through  the  same  stages  and  steps  of  onward 
evolution  which  Humanity,  as  a  body,  will  traverse  in  the  millenniums 
of  the  future. 

In  transliterating  the  Pali  terms  employed  Prof.  Max  Miiller's 
system  has  been  followed  ;  but  as  it  is  neither  a  convenient  nor  a  pretty 
one,  we  hope  it  may  not  be  adhered  to  in  subsequent  issues.  Several 
errors  have  escaped  notice  in  the  reading  of  the  proofs,  and  we  may  be 
allowed  to  suggest  that  the  London  Lodge  should  secure  the  help  of 
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even  to  heaven  itself,  by  its  heavenly  affinity;  a  form  of  the  twin-soul 
theory  being  evidently  adopted  by  the  author.  Ideas  regarding  re- 
incarnation are  also  entertained,  and  the  process  seems  to  be  compul- 
sory as  far  as  concerns  those  who  are  not  purified  enough  to  reach 
heaven;  the  angels  of  heaven  also  incarnate  voluntarily,  first  quafi&ng 
the  "waters  of  forgetfulness."  The  book  is  tinged,  though  not  unduly 
so,  with  Christian  ideas,  but  is  certainly  not  doctrinal,  and  may  well 
be  read  for  its  mind-widfening  effect. 

F. 

Woman  and  her  Place  in  a  Free  Society. 

Marriage  in  Free  Society. 
Sex-Love  and  its  Place  in  a  Free  Society. 

By  Edward  Carpenter.     [Manchester:  Labour  Press  Society,  59,  Tib 

Street.     Price  6flf.,  td,  and  ^,  respectively.] 

These  little  books  are  a  useful  contribution  to  the  solution  of  one 
of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  our  times.  We  are  glad  that  Mr. 
Carpenter  is  writing  on  these  questions,  and  giving  us  the  benefit  of 
his  frankness  and  common  sense.  While  we  cannot  agree  entirely 
with  his  views,  we  think  his  statement  of  them  likely  to  be  helpful  to 
all  thoughtful  men  and  women. 

The  key-note  of  the  first  is  the  sentence  on  page  10,  "That  a  more 
natural  and  sensible  relation  of  some  kind  between  the  sexes  is 
actually  coming  to  birth,  few  who  care  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
can  well  doubt."  The  author  regrets  the  tendency  which  still  survives 
in  **the  males  and  females  of  civilized  society'*  to  ** congregate  in 
separate  herds  and  to  talk  languages  each  almost  unintelligible  to  the 
other."  He  strongly  advocates  a  more  free  and  natural  life  for  women, 
the  discontinuance  of  the  **mock  salutations  and  heroic  politeness  of 
the  conventional  male,"  and  a  new  code  of  manners  between  the  sexes 
founded  on  open  and  mutual  helpfulness.  In  Marriage  Mr.  Carpenter 
points  out  that  the  oak-and-ivy  ideal  is  not  satisfactory,  since  "either 
the  oak  must  perish,  suffocated  in  the  embraces  of  its  partner,  or  in 
order  to  free  the  former  into  anything  like  healthy  development  the 
ivy  must  be  sacrificed." 

He  thinks  that  the  signs  of  the  times  show  that  there  will  shortly 
be  a  change  in  marriage  customs,  a  loosening  to  some  extent  of  such 
bonds  as  are  merely  formal  and  artificial,  and  that  there  is  no  need  to 
fear  that  such  change  would  lead  to  chaos  and  confusion. 

**To  suppose  that  any  great  mass  ofthe  people  would  find  their  good 
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The  Gospel  op  Humanity. 

El  Evangelio  de  Hombre,  por  Ubaldo  Romero  Quinones,    [Madrid,^  1892.] 

This  is  a  very  good  little  work  which  contains  a  mass  of  elemen- 
tary information,  which  every  Theosophist  ought  to  know,  but  few  do. 
The  author's  style  is  particularly  clear  and  graceful;  and,  as  a  work 
containing  the  elementary  principles  of  knowledge,  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  it  in  an  English  dress. 

c  C^.  s. 

Two  Essays  on  the  Remnant. 

By  John  Eglington.     [Whaley,  Dublin.] 

These  are  two  well-written  essays  entitled  **  Vox  Clamantis  "  and 
**  The  Chosen  People  at  Work."  The  style  is  charming,  and  the  phras- 
ing most  delicate.  The  book  is  mainly  a  diatribe  against  civilisation, 
written  from  an  idealist's  point  of  view.  The  Remnant  is  composed  of 
those  who  attempt  to  carry  the  cause  of  art  and  the  higher  aspirations 
of  the  mind  through  the  darkness  of  material  civilisation.  There  is  a 
strong  undertone  of  mysticism  throughout  this  little  volume. 

A.  M.  G. 

Brother  of  the  Third  Degree. 

By  Will  L.  Garver.      [Boston  :   Arena  Publishing  Company,   Copley 
Square ;  1894.] 

This  is  a  work  of  fiction  giving  the  trials,  temptations,  failures  and 
final  victory  of  a  student  of  occultism. 

Born  in  Mexico,  of  parents  who  are  already  **  Members  of  a  High 
Degree,"  and  who,  having  passed  through  the  Grihastha  stage,  finally 
devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  humanity,  Alphonso  Colenso  is  at 
an  early  age  taken  to  Paris  by  Monsieur  Garcia,  *'  an  advanced  student 
of  the  Esculapian  School,"  there  to  pursue  his  medical  studies,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  take  the  more  important  step  of  joining  the  Brother- 
hood. The  tests  and  initiations  through  which  the  hero  has  to  pass 
before  being  admitted  to  the  Third  Degree  then  come  in  rapid  succes- 
sion ;  they  are  full  of  imagination,  and  the  interest  of  the  narrative  is 
well  sustained,  though  the  final  test  slightly  reminds  the  reader  of  the 
Secret  Society  in  Bar7iaby  Rudgc,  in  which  the  signs  of  the  skull  and 
crossbones  figure  with  great  effect. 

The  author  is,  however,  evidently  a  student  of  Theosophy,  and  has 
placed  before  the  public  in  an  eminently  readable  and  attractive  guise 
several  important  teachings,  as,  for  example,  **  Knowledge  is  not  to  be 
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aiid  a  few  other  short  articles  complete  for  this  quarter.  The  article  on  Spirit 
the  issue.  Photography  is  interesting,  an  epitome 

A.        of^he  **  Cyprian  Priestess  "  incident  being 

furnished.      A    long   selection   is    made 

THE  LAMP  (Toronto).  from  Mr.  I^adbeater's  Astral  Plane  and 

Vol.   I,   No.    12:— The  subject  of  the   ^^-  Hartmann  writes,  in  a  very  superior 
biographical    sketch     and     accompany-   ^^^^*  ^^  Theosophy  and  Theosophists. 
ing  portrait   is  Dr.   Hartmann.      "The  A. 

Mystery  of  the  Moon  **  becomes  more  

mysterious  than  ever.    The  number  con-  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS, 

sists  as  usual   mainly  of  Scripture  notes, 

and  some  astounding  information  is  given  ^"^  England  Notes,  containing  some 
in  the  name  of  «  Eusebius  (Irenaus) "  (?)  ^^"^^«  °^  ^'  ^'  ^- '  ^ook-Notes,  with  the 
"onthe  authority  of  Polycarp,"  accord-  "f^^  list  of  second-hand  books;  The 
ing  to  whom  all  the  early  Church  fathers  ^^^•'^^'^  ^^''^^'  ^^  ^'^'''^^  ^^^^''^  ^  "^^ 
believed  that  Christ  was  never  crucified,  Spanish  spiritualistic  paper  published  in 
but  lived  till  fifty  years  of  age.  ^^^^" '  American  Oriental  Department 

A         Paper,  containing  a  translation  of   the 
TaittiHya  Upanishad,  and  selections  from 
the  Mahdbhdrata  and  Vdyu  Punina  ;  La 
BORDERLAND  {London).  Irradiacion,  a  small  Spanish  Journal  de- 

Vol.  II,  No.  9 : — ^This  issue  is  of  more  voted  to  psychic  studies ;  Modem  Astro- 
than  usual  interest  and  contains  much  logy,  a  reincarnation  of  The  Astrologer^ s 
matter  relating  to  Theosophy.  Mr.  Stead  Magazine  in  a  much  improved  body  and  a 
gives  his  reasons  for  a  belief  in  immor-  less  costly  one;  Kalpa;  Im  India,  su  His- 
tality  and  selections  from  other  well  iona,  su  Religion,  a  small  pamphlet  ex- 
known  men  on  the  same  subject  are  pub-  traded  from  a  Spanish  work  in  the  press; 
lished.  Mrs.Besantisthe"Borderlander"   Light;  The  Agnostic  foumal. 
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